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INTRODUCTION 


D1CEEN8 in 1860 was editor of a weekly paper, founded 
by hiitfeclf, called All ike Year Mound, It contained 
serial and short stories, articles md sketches, and was so 
■ siiccessfttl that decided to publish his new story ■■ in 
its pages, rather than in separate weekly numbers — ^the 
form ill wliicli most of his earlier tales had appeared. 

J?hat new story, for which he eho^e^ the excellent title 
GreoU EwpecMmm^ is considered as one of his best. 

Like David Coppe^jkld^^i is written in the first person : 
a ^boy*s story of Ms boyhood and the^years in which he 
is growing to manhood. Dickens avoided the chief faglt 
of the earlier story — ^the relating by ^he hero of events 
and conversations which he*could not have heard or 
seen. Pip, the hero of Great Eoopectations, tells of nothing 
that did not come within his own observation or ex- 
perience, and the story gains thereby in truth and 
naturalness. In other ways also the author* showed 
higher skill in the practice of his art. There is less of 
caricature in his portraits ; with, the exception of Miss 
Havisham, none of the personages is so fantastic as to 
be hardly credible : and the character of the hero, as 
portrayed by himself, develbps under the stress of cir- 
euinstances easily and naturally as -flbie story progresses. 
In the early years of the nineteenth century, the 
hulks and transportation yere punishments still 
known ,to English law! For many years sentence of 
death had been passed on criminals guilty of less heinous • 
offencjes than murder, and to avoid this extreme penMty, 
Parliament, in 1TT6, had authorised the placing of old 
; ill 
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as the dredging of the river-bed. They were chained 
two and two, and attempts to escape were not infrequent* 
i;If a convict was recaptured, he ivas “ transported to 
Australia for the rest of his life. Living near Rochester, 
Dickens was close to one of these penal settlements, 
and no doubt his vivid description of the escape of 
Magwitch and the excitement it caused in the neighbour- 
hood was built upon the personal recollection ox actual 
incidents or the reports of eye-witnesses. ^ 

In this story, as in his others, Dickens enforces a moral 
lesson. He shows how a poor boy, deluded by dreams 
of inheriting a fortune, snobbishly cut himself loose 
from his old humble friends, and spent his life in idlei# 
ness and folly ; how he suffered under the shock of 
learning that he owed his incdme to the convict whom 
Tie had been intimidated into helping; and how he 
fqjpnd happiness and contentment in honest work. 
Dickens had intended to bring the story to a close without 
the ttsuied happy ending •of marriage and prosperity ; 
but he altered his mind under persuasion from a fellow 
novelist, Bulwer Ljrtton, who followed the fortunes of 
Kp with eager interest week by week. 

Like other long stories that have appeared in this 
‘‘series, Ck-eoi Expectations h^s beefe shortened for young 
readers* 

♦ H. S. 


great expectations 


• CHAPTEE I 

My father’s family name being “iiks 

name Phffip, my Want °'s“ I “«3 

nothing loager or moK “““ 

Ttivself Pip, and came to be called Pip. , 

^ ^ve^Pirrip as my father’s family name, on the 

sisfi 

S4S '5 S'lon? bSore the dag. 

were uk. , letters on my father s, gave 

stones, rhe shape ot^tne^^ ^ ^ 

S eurty black hair. From the 

^’^Ours^was the marsh country, down ^ ^^^"3 

v beyond the churchyard, intersgcted with dg^es and 
,„onn& ,and P“-^SV.rSow3Se?iino loyond', 

r So SS’ 3i £t to dSLt W lait tom fM* 

' S? Snd i r“ hing, waa th, , 0 . ; and that the small 
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bundle of shivers growing afraid of it all and beginning 
to cry, was Pip. 

“Hold your noise 1 ” cried a terrible voice, as a 
man started up from among the graves at the side 
of the church porch. “ Keep still, or I’ll cut your 
throat ! ” 

A fearful man, all in coarse grey, with a great iron 
on his leg. A man with no hat, and with broken shoes, 
and with an old rag tied round his head. A maiv who 
had been soaked in water, and smothered in mud, and 
lamed by stones, and cut by flints, and stung b^ nettles, 
and tom by briars; who limped, and shivered, and 
glared and growled ; and whose teeth chattered in his 
he“ad as he seized me by the chin. • 

^ “y throat, sir,” I pleaded in terror. 

Pray don’t do it, sir.” 

“ Tell us your name 1 ” said the man. “ Quick 1 ” — 

“ Pip, sir.” 

“Show us where you live,” said the man. “Pint 
-out the place 1 ” 

I pointed to where our village lay, on the flat in-shore j 
among the alder-tyees and pollards, a mile or more from / 
the church, ‘ ; 

The man, aftfer looking at me for a moment, turned 
me upside-down, and emptied my pockets. There was 
nothing in them but a piece of bread. When the church 
came to itself-— for he was so sudden and strong that 
he made it go head over heels before me, and I saw the 
.steeple under„my fe^— when the, church came to itself, 

^ seated on a- high tombstone, trembling, 
while he ate the bread ravenously* ^ 

moST your 

“ There, sir I ’’ said I. ^ 

He started made-n short run, and stopped and looked 

over his shoulder. ^ 
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live with— supposin’ you’re, .kindly let to/Iive, wMehr^'.t 
han’t made up my mind about ? ” 

My sister, sir — Mrs, Joe Gargery — •wi.fe of . Joe Gargery, 
the blacksmith, sir.” 

“Blacksmith, eh ? ” said he. And looked down at 
Ms leg. 

After darkly looking at his leg and at me several 
times, he came closer to my tombstone, took me by both 
arms^, and tilted me back as far as he could hold me ; so 
that his eyes looked most powerfully down into mine, 
and miiTe looked most helplessly up into his. 

“Now lookee here,” he said, “the question being 
whetlier you’re to be let to live. You know what a file 
.is?”.. • . 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And you know what wittles is ? ” 

^ “Yes, sir.” 

After each question he tilted me over a little more, 
so as to give me a greater sense of helplessness and 
danger. 

“You get me a file.” He tilted me again. “And 
you get me wittles.” He tilted me again. “ You bring 
’em both to me.” He tilted me again^ “Or I’ll have 
your heart and liver out.” He tilted me again. Then, 
he held me by the arms, in an upright position on the 
to|) of the stone, and went on in these fearful terms : 

“You bring me, to-morrow morning early, that file 
and them wittles. You bring the lot to me, at that old 
Battery over yonder. ^You do it, and you*neve| dare to* 
say a word or dare to make assign concerning your having 
seen such a person as mj, or any person siimever, ana 
you shall be let to live. You fail, or you go from my 
words in any partickler, no matter how small it is, and 
your heart and your liver sBall be tore out, roasted and 
ate. Now, I ain’t alone, as you may*think I am. There’s 
a young man hid with me, in comparison with which 
young man I am a Angel, That young man hears the 
words I speak. That -young itan has» a secret wav 
pecooliax to Jiimself, of getting at a boy, and at hh heart, 
and at ms liver. It is in wain for a boy to attempt to 
hide himself from that young man. A boy may look 
ms door, may be^ warni in bed, may think himself com- 
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fortable and safe, but that young man will softly creep 
and creep his way to him and tear him open* I am a 
keeping that young man from^ harming of you^ at the 

E resent moment, with great difficulty. I find it wery 
ard to hold that young man off of your inside. Now, 
what do you say ? ’* 

I said that I would get him the file, and I would get 
him what broken bits of food I could, and I would come 
to him at the Battery, early in the morning. r 

“Now,” he pursued, “you remember what you’ve 
undertook, and you remember that young m&n, and 
you get home 1 ” 

“ Goo-good night, sir,” I faltered. 

“ Much of that ! ” said he, glancing aboui him over 
the cold wet flat. “ I wish I was a frog. Or a eel ! ” 

At the same time, he hugged his shuddering body in 
both his arms — clasping himself, as if to hold himselfc® 
together — ^and limped towards the low church wall. He 
got over it, like a man whose legs were numbed and stiff, 
-and then turned round to look for me. When I saw him 
turning, I set my face towards home, and made the best 
u^e of my legs. B^it presently I looked over my shoulder, 
End saw him going on again towards the river, still 
hugging himselfln both alms, and picking his way with 
his sore feet among the great stones dropped into the 
marshes here and there, for stepping-places when the 
rains were heavy, or the tide was in. 


CHAPTER II 

My sister, Mrs. Joe Garnery, was more than twenty 
years older than I, %nd had established a great reputa- 
tion with herself and the neighbours because she had 
brought me up “ by hand.” Having at that time to find . 
out for myself 4vhat th® expression meant, and knowing 
her to have a hard and heavy hand, and to, be much in 
the habit of laying it upon her husband as well as upon 
me, I sup'posed that Joe Gargery and I were both brought 
up by hand. 
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She was not a good-looking woman, my sister ; and 
I had a general impression that she must have made Joe 
Gargery marry her by hand. Joe was a fair man, with 
curls of flaxen hair on each side of his smooth face, and 
with eyes of such a very undecided blue that they seemed 
to have somehow got mixed with their own whites. He 
was a mild, good-natured, sweet-tempered, easy-going, 
foolish, dear fellow — a sort of Hercules in strength, and 
also HI weakness. 

My sijter, Mrs. Joe, with black hair and eyes, was tail 
and bony, and almost always wore a coarse apron, fastened 
over her figure behind with two loops. She made it a 
powerful merit in herself, and a strong reproach against 
Joe, that sSe wore this apron so much. Though I really 
see no reason why she should have worn it at all : or 
why, if she did w^ear it at all, she should not have taken 
^ off, every day of her life. 

Joe’s forge adjoined our house, which was a wooden 
house, as many of the dwellings in our country were — 
most of them, at that time. When I ran home from the’ 
churchyard, the forge was shut up, and Joe and my sister 
were in the kitchen. • 

“ Where have you been, y(^u young jnonkey ? ” said 
Mrs. Joe, stamping her foot. -Tell me directly what 
you’ve been doing to wear me away with fret and fright 
and worrit.” 

I have only been to the churchyard,” said L 

‘‘ Churchyard ! ” repeated my sister. ‘‘ If it* warn’t 
for me you’d have bee® to the churchyard Jong ago, and% 
stayed there. Who brought Vou up by hand ? 

You did,” said L ^ ^ 

“ And why did I do it, I should like to know ! ” ex- 
claimed my sister. 

I whimpered, ‘‘ I don’t know.” 

‘‘ I don’t ! ” said my sister. I’d* never do it again ! 

I know that. I may truly say I’ve never had this' apron ■ 
of mine off, since born you were. It’s bad enough to be 
a blacksmith’s wife (and him a, Margery)* without being 
your mothen” 

My thoughts strayed from that question as I looked 
disconsolately at the fire. For, the fugitive out on the 
marshes with the ironed leg, the mysterious young man, 

: 0 A*" 
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the file, the food, and the dreadful pledge I was under to 
commit a iarfijgay on those sheltering premises, rose 
before me in the avenging coals. 

My sister had a trenchant way of cutting our bread- 
and-butter for us, that never varied. First, with her left 
hand she jammed the loaf hard and fast against her bib — 
where it sometimes got a pin into it, and sometimes a 
needle, which we afterwards got into our mouths. Then 
she took some butter (not too much) on a knife and spread 
it on the loaf — using both sides of the knife with a slapping 
dexterity, and trimming and moulding the bStter oS 
round the crust. Then, she gave the knife a final smart 
wipe on the edge of the loaf, and then sawed a very thick 
round off the loaf : which she finally, before separating 
from the loaf, hewed into two halves, of which Joe got 
one, and I the other. 

On the present occasion, though I was hungry, I dare<ifi^ 
not eat my slice. I felt that I must have something in 
reserve for my dreadful acquaintance, and his ally the 
-still more dreadful young man. I knew Mrs. Joe’s house- 
keeping to be of the strictest kind, and that my larcen- 
^s researches might find nothing available in the'sa]^. 
Therefore I resolved to put my hunk of bread-and-butter 
down the leg of my trousers. 

The effort of resolution necessary to the achievement 
of this purpose, I found to be quite awful. And it was 
made the more difficult by the unconscious Joe. In our 
freemasonry as fellow-sufferers, and in his good-natured 
.companionship with me, it was^our evening habit to 
compart the way we bit through our slices, by silently 
holding them up to each other’s admiration now and 
then — which stimulated us to new exertions. To-night, 
Joe several times invited me, by the display of his fast 
diminishing slice, to enter fipon our usual friendly com- 
petition ; but he found me, each time, with my yellow 
mug of tea on one knee, and my untouched bread-and- 
butter on the other. At last, I desperately considered 
that the thing •! contetiplated must be done, and I took 
advantage of a moment when Joe had just looked at me, 
and got my bread-and-butter down my leg. 

Joe was evidently made uncomfortable by what he 
supposed to be my loss*of appetite, and took a thoughtful 
10 : 
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bite out of Ms slice, which he didn’t seern, ,;to 

turned it about in Ms mouth much longer-tlian/ usual,: 

pondering over it a good deal, and after .allgulped it down ■ 

like a pill He was about to take another .bite, when Ms 

eye fell on me, and he saw that my bread-and-butter was 

gone. 

The wonder and consternation with which Joe stopped 
on' the threshold of Ms bite and stared at^ me, were too 
evidqat to escape my sister’s observation. 

the matter now ? ” said she, smartly, as she 
put dov% her cup. 

I say, you know ! ” muttered Joe, shaldng his head 
at me in very serious remonstrance. Pip, old chap I 
You’ll do ^ourself a mischief. It’ll stick somewiiere. 
You can’t have chawed it, Pip.” • 

What’s the matter now ? ” repeated my sister, more 
«8^harply than before. 

Joe looked at her in a helpless way ; then took a> help- 
less bite, and looked at ma» again. 

‘‘You know, Pip,” said Joe, solemnly, with Ms last- 
bite in his cheek, and speaking in a confidential voice, as 
if we two were quite alone, “ you and is always friends, 
and Fd be the last to tell upon you, any time. But such 
a — ” he moved Ms chair, arfd looked *about the fioor 
between us, and then again at me — “ such a most on- 
common bolt as that 1 ” 

“ Been bolting his food, has -he ? ” cried my sister. 

“ You know, old chap,” said Joe, looking at me, and 
not at Mrs. Joe, with h|s bite still in Ms che^k, “ I Bolted,* 
myself, when I was your age — ^frequent — ^and Ss a boy 
IVe^been among a many Bolters % but I never see your 
bolting equal yet, Pip, arffl it’s a mercy you ain’t Bolted 
dead.” , 

My sister made a dive at me, and fished me up by the 
hair : saying nothing more than the*awful words, “ You 
come along and be dosed.” 

Some medical beast had revived Tar- water in those 
days ‘as a fine medicine, smd Mrs. Joe always kept a supply 
of M in the^ cupboard ; having a belief in its •virtues 
correspondent to its nastiness. On this particular 
gening the urgency of my c^e demanded a pifit of this 
mixture,' wMch was poured dowif my throat, while Mrs. 
i 11 
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Joe held my head under her arm, as a boot would be held 
in a boot-jack. Joe got off with half a pint ; but was 
made to swallow that, because he had had a turn.” 
Judging from myself, I should say he certainly had a turn 
afterwards, if he had had none before. 

It was Christmas Eve, and I had to stir the pudding 
for next day, with a copper-stick, from seven to eight by 
the Dutch clock. I tried it with the load upon my leg 
(and that made me think afresh of the man with th# load 
on his leg), and found the tendency of exercise to bring 
the bread-and-butter out at my ankle, quite uifmanage- 
able. Happily I slipped away, and deposited that part 
of my conscience in my garret bedroom. 

“ Hark ! ” said I, when I had done my sftirring, and 
was taking a final warm in the chimney corner before 
being sent up to bed ,* ‘‘ was that great guns, Joe ? ” 

‘‘ Ah I ” said Joe. There’s another conwict off.” m 

“ ’^^Tiat does that mean, Joe ? ” said I. 

Mrs. Joe, who always took •explanations upon herself, 
said snap pishly, Escaped. Escaped.” 

While Mrs. Joe sat with her head bending over her 
fTeediework, I put^my mouth into the forms of saying to 
Joe, “ What’s convict ? ” Joe put his mouth into the 
forms of returning such S highly elaborate answer, that 
I could make out nothing of it but the single word, ‘^Pip.” 

“There was a conwi<3t off last night,” said Joe, aloud, 
“ after sunset-gun. And they fired warning of him. 
And ncJw it appears they’re firing warning of another.” 

“ Wh^'s filing ? ” said I. ^ 

“Drat that boy,” interposed my sister, frowning at 
me over her work, “ what a questioner he is. Ask no 
questions, and you’ll be told no lies.” 

“ Mrs. Joe,” said I, presently, “ I should like to know-— 
if you wouldn’t much mhid— where the firing comes 
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and he’ll ask you a dozen directly. Hulks are prison- 
ships, right ’cross th’ meshes.” We always used that 

name for marshes in our country. 

I wonder who’s put into prison-ships, and why 
they’re put there ? ” said I, in, a general way. 

It was too much for Mrs. Joe, who immediately rose. 

I tell you what, young fellow,” said she, I didn^t 
bring you up by hand to badger people’s lives out. It 
would ibe blame to me, and not praise, if I had. People 
are put in the Hulks because they murder, and because 
they rob,*and forge, and do all sorts of bad ; and they 
always begin by asMng questions. Now, you get along 
to bed ! ” 

I was nevS’ allowed a candle to light me to bed, and 
as I went upstairs in the dark, I felt fearfully sensible 
of the great convenience that the Hulks were handy 
fer me. I was clearly on my way there. I had begun 
by asking questions, and I was going to rob Mrs, Joe. 

If I slept at all that ni^ht, it was only to ^imagine 
myself drifting down the river on a strong spring tide, 
to the Hulks, I was afraid to sleep, even if I had been^ 
inclined, for I knew that at the first faiiat dawii of morn-""' 
ing I must rob the paj^ry. There was no doing^itjii 
the night, for there was no getting a light by easy friction 
then I to have got one, I must have struck it out of 
flint and steel, and have made a noise. 

As soon as the great black velvet pall outside my 
little window was shot with grey, I got up and* went 
down stairs; every bop-rd upon the way ,i». and^ every 
crack in every board, calling •after me, Stop tliief ! ” ^ 
and Get up, Mrs. Joe 1 ” In the pantry, which was " 
far more abundantly supplied than usual, owing to the 
season, I had no time for selection, no time for anything, 
for I had no time to spare, TE stole some bread, some 
rind of cheese, about half a jar of mincemeat (which 
I tied up in my pocket-handkerchief with my iast night’s 
slice), some brandy from a stone bottle (which I decanted 
into a glass bottle I had^secretly ®sed for-* making that 
intoxicating fluid, Spanish liquorice water, up i» my 
room ; ' diluting the stone bottle from a jug in the kitchen 
eupboqrd), a meat bone with verj little on it,*and a 
beautiful round compact pork pie. I was nearly going 
, , :i3 
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away without the pie, but I was tempted to mount upon 
a shelf, to look what it was that was put away so care- 
fully in a covered earthenware dish in a corner, and I 
found it was the pie, and I took it, in the hope that it 
was not intended for early use, and would not be missed 
for some time. 

There was a door in the kitchen communicating with 
the forge ; I unlocked and unbolted that door, and 
got a file from among Joe’s tools. Then I put the^fasten- 
ings as I had found them, opened the door at wjiich I had 
entered when I ran home last night, shut it, and ran 
for the misty marshes. 


CHAPTER III 

It was a rimy morning, and very damp. I saw the 
damp lying on the bare hedges and spare grass, like 
a coarser sort of spiders’ webs ; hanging itself from 
^twig to twig and blade to blade. On every rail and 
gate, wet lay clammy, ^nd the marsh-mist was so thick, 
that the wooden finger on the post directing people to 
our village was invisible to me until I was quite close 
under it. 

The mist was heavier yet when I got out upon the 
marshes, so that instead of my running at ever3rtMng, 
ever3d?hing seemed to run at me. This was very dis- 
agreeable to a guilty mifid. The gates and dykes and 
banks came bursting’ at me ^rough the mist, as if they 
cried as plainly as could be, “A boy with Somebody- 
eise’s pork pie ! * Stop him 1 ” The cattle came upon 
me with like suddenness, ""staring out of their eyes, and 
steaming out of their nostrils, Holloa, young thief ! ” 
One black ox fixed me so obstinately with his eyes, and 
moved his blunt head round in such an accusatory manner 
as I moved round, 'ihat I blubbered out to him, I 
couldn’t help it, sir f It wasn’t for myself I took it ! ” 
Upon wliich he put down his head, blew a cloud of smoke 
out of his nose, and TOnished with a kick-up of his hind- 
legs and a flourish of his tail. 

14 - 
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Ail this time, I was getting on towards the river; 

I knew my way to the Battery, pretty straight, for 
I had been down there on a Sunday with Joe, and Joe, 
sitting on an old gun, had told me that when I was 
’prentice to him, regularly bound, we would have such 
Larks there ! Maldng my way there with ail despatch, 

I had just crossed a ditch which I knew to be very near 
the Battery, and had just scrambled up the mound beyond 
« the diteh, when I saw the man sitting before me. His 
back was towards me, and he had his arms folded, and 
, was nodding forward, heavy with sleep. 

I thought he would be more glad if I came upon him 
with his breakfast, in that unexpected manner, so I 
went forwara softly and touched him on the shoulder. 
He instantly jumped up, and it was not the same man 
but another man ! 

*^And yet this man was dressed in coarse grey, too, and 
had a great iron on his leg, and was lame, and hoarse, 
and cold, and was everythkig that the other man was ; 
except that he had not the same face, and had a flat, 
^ broad-brimmed, low-crowned felt hat on. All this I 
saw in a moment, for I had only a lAoment to see it" 
in : he swore an oath at me, made a hit ^at me — it was 
a round, weak blow that missed^ me and almost knocked 
himself down, for it made him stumble — and then he 
ran into the mist stumbling twice as he went, and I lost 
him. 

“ It’s the young man ! ” I thought, feeling my" heart 
shoot as I identified hinv 

I was soon at the Battery, rafter that, and th&e was 
the right man — ^hugging himself and limping to and fro, • 
as if he had never all night' left off hugging and limping 
—waiting for me. He was awfully cold, to be sure. 

I half-expected to see him drop down before my face 
and die of deadly cold. His eyes looked so awfully 
hungry, too, that when I handed him the file and he 
laid it down on the grass, it occurred to me he would 
have tried to eat it, if he. had not^seen my bundle. He 
did not turn me upside down, this time, to get ah* what 
I -had, but left me right side upwards while I opened 
the bundle and emptied my pockets. 

What’s in the bottle, boy ? ” said he. 
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“ Brandy/’ said I. 

He was already handing mincemeat down his throat 
in the most curious manner — ^more like a man who was 
putting it away somewhere in a violent hurry, than 
a man who was eating it — but he left off to take some 
of the liquor. He shivered all the while, so violently, 
that it was quite as much as he could do to keep the 
neck of the bottle between his teeth, without biting 
it o:ff. • 

“ I think you have got the ague/’ said I, ^ 

“ I’m much of your opinion, boy,” said he. 

“ It’s bad about here,” I told him. “ You’ve been 
l3ring out on the meshes, and they’re dreadful aguish. 
Rheumatic too,” ^ 

“ I’ll eat my breakfast afore they’re the death of me,” 
said he. 

He was gobbling mincemeat, meat-bone, bread, chees®, 
and pork pie, all at once : staring distrustfully while he 
did so at the mist all rounti us, and often stopping — 
even stopping his jaws — ^to listen. Some real or fancied 
^sound, some clink upon the river or breathing of beast 
^'upon the marsb, now gave him a start, and he said, 
suddenly : , ^ 

“ You’re not a deceiving imp ? You brought no one 
with you ? ” 

‘‘No, sir! No!” 

“Well,” said he, “I believe you. You’d be but 
a fierce young hound indeed, if at your time of life you 
could Mp to hunt a wretched <warmint, hunted as near 
^ death as this poor wretched warmint is ! ” 

^ Something clicked in his tjjroat as if he had works in 
him like a clock, and was going to strike. And he 
smeped his ragged rough sleeve over his eyes. 

Pitying his desolation, and watching him as he gradually 
settled down upon the pie, I made bold to say, “ I am 
glad you enjoy it.” 

“ Did you speak ? ” 

“ I said I was glad^ou enjoyed it.” 

“ Thankee, my boy. I do.” * 

“I am afraid you won’t leave any of it for him/’ 
said I timidly ; after^a silence during which I had hesi« 
tated as to the politeness of making the remark. 
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“ Leave any for Mm ? Who’s him ? ” said my friend, 
stopping in his crunching of pie-crust. 

“ The young man. That you spoke of. That was 
hid with you.” 

“ Oh ah I ” he returned, with something like a gruff 
laugh. “ Him ? Yes, yes 1 Ee don’t want no wittles.” 

I thought he looked as if he did,” said I. 

The man stopped eating, and regarded me with the 
keenestjscrutiny and the greatest surprise. 

^‘Looked? When?” 

Just nt)w.” 

‘‘ Where ? ” 

‘‘ Yonder,” said I, pointing ; ‘‘ over there, where I 
found him ndflding asleep, and thought it was you.” 

He held me by the collar and stared at me so, that 1 
began to think his first idea about cutting my throat had 
revived. 

Dressed like you, you know, only with a hat,” I 
explained, trembling ; ‘‘ and*— and ” — I was very anxious 
to put this delicately — and with — the same reason for . 
wanting to borrow a file. Didn’t you hear the cannon 
last night ? ” * 

Then, there was firing I ” he said to nimself. 

He had a badly bruised face,*’ said I, recalling what I 
hardly knew I knew. 

‘‘ Not here ? ” exclaimed the man, striking his left 
cheek mercilessly with the fiat of his hand. 

‘‘ Yes, there I ” 

Where is he ? ” He crammed what little food was 
left, into the breast of ffis gre|r jacket. ‘‘ Show me the 
way he went. I’ll puli him down, like a bloodhound. - 
Curse this iron on my sore I^g ! Give us hold of the file, 
boy.” 

I indicated in what direction the mist had shrouded 
the other man, and he looked up at*it for an instant. 
But he was down on the rank wet grass, filing at his iron 
like a madman, and not minding me or minding his own 
leg, which had an old chafe upon i% and was bloody, but 
which he han 41 ed as roughly as if it had no more %eling 
in it than the file. I was very much afraid of him again, 
now that he had worked himself into this fiercer hurry, 
and I' was likewise very much -afraid of keeping away 
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from home any longer. I told him I must go, but he 
took no notice, so I thought the best thing I could do 
was to slip off. The last I saw of him, his head was 
bent over his knee and he was working hard at his fetter, 
muttering impatient imprecations at it and at his leg. 
The last I heard of him, I stopped in the mist to listen, 
and the file was still going. ^ ^ 


CHAPTER IV 

I FUI.LY expected to find a Constable ii? the kitchen, 
waiting to take me up. But not only %vas there no 
Constable there but no discovery had yet been made of 
the robbery. Mrs. Joe was prodigiously busy in gettmg 
the house ready for the festivities of the day, and Joe 
had been put upon the kitchen door-step to keep him out 
of the dustpan — an article into which his destiny always 
led him, sooner or later, when my sister was vigorously m- 
reaping the floods of her establishment. 

We were to have a superb dinner, consisting of a leg 
of pickled pork and grSens, and a pair of roast stuffed 
fowls. A handsome mince-pie had been made yesterday 
morning (wdhch accounted for the mincemeat not being 
missed), and the pudding was already on the boil. These 
extenc5ive arrangements occasioned us to be cut off 
imceremonipusly in respect of breakfast ; ‘‘ for I an’tj’ 
said Mis. Joe, “ I an’t a genng to have no formal cramming 
and busting and washing up now, with what I’ve got 
before me, I promise you ! ” 

So, we had our slices served out, as if we were two 
thousand troops on a fordM march instead of a man and 
boy at home; a?id we took gulps of milk and water, 
with apologetic countenances, from a jug on the dresser. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Joe put clean white curtains up, 
and tacked new* fiowerecL flounce across the %vide 
chimney to replace the old one, and uncovered the little 
state parlour across the passage, which was never un- 
covered at any other time, but passed the rest of the year 
in a cool haze of siivef paper. Mrs. Joe was a very clean 
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housekeeper,’ but had an exquisite art of making her 
cleanliness more uncomfortable and unacceptable than 
dirt Itself. 

. My sister having so much to do, was going to church 
" " vicariqujily ; that is to say, Joe and I were going. In 
■tils" Working clothes, Joe was a well-knit characteristic- 
' looking blacksmith ; in his holiday clothes, he was more 
like a scarecrow in good circumstances, than anything 
' else. Nothing that he wore then, fitted him or seemed 
to belong^ to him; and evcr>i:hing that he wore then, 
grazed him. On the present festive occasion he emerged 
from his room, when the blithe bells were going, the 
picture of misery, in a full suit of Sunday genitentials. 
As to me, I think my sister must have had some" general 
idea that I was a young offender whom a Policeman had 
taken up (on my birthday) and delivered over to her, 
tap be dealt with according to the outraged majesty of 
the law. I was always treated as if I had insisted on 
being born in opposition to the dictates of reason, religion, 
and morality, and against the dissuading arguments of 
I my best friends. Even when I was taken to have a new 
suit of clothes, the tailor had orders to® make them like^ 
a kind of Reformatory, and on no accoynt to let me 
have the free use of my limbs. 

Joe and I going to church, therefore, must have been 
a moving spectacle for compassionate minds. Yet, what 
I suffered outside, was nothing to what I underwent 
within. The terrors that had assailed me whenever 
Mrs. Joe had gone near4:he pantry, or out of the# room, 
were only to be equalled by the remorse with winch my 
mind dwelt on what my |}ands had done. Under the 
weight of my wicked secret, I pondered whether the 
Church would be powerful enough to shield me from the ^ 
vengeance of the terrible young man^ if I .diyulged to 
that establishment. I conceived the idea mat tHe time|\ 
; when the banns w’^ere read and when the clergyman said, ^ ' 
“ Ye are now to declare it ! ” would be the time for me 
to rise and propose a private conference m the vestry. 

I 1 am far from being sure that I might not have astoitished 
■ our small congregation by ' resorting to this extreme 
; measure, but for its being Christmas Day and no 
' Sunday. . , - . ' 
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Mr, Wopsle, the clerk at church, was to dine with us ; 
and Mr. Hubble the wheelwright and Mrs. Hubble ; 
and Uncle Pumblechook (Joe’s uncle, but Mrs, Joe 
appropriated him), who was a well-to-do cornchandler 
in the nearest town, and drove his own chaise-cart. 
The dinner hour was half-past one. When Joe and I got 
home, we found the table laid, and Mrs. Joe dressed, 
and the dinner dressing, and the front door unlocked (it 
never was at any other time) for the company t# enter 
by, and everything most splendid. And still, not a word 
of the robbery. * 

The time came, without bringing with it any relief 
to my feelings, and the company came. Mr. Wopsle, 
united to a Roman nose and a large shinifig bald fore- 
head, had a deep voice which he was uncommonly proud 
of; indeed it was understood among his acquaintance 
that if you could only give him his head, he would read 
the clergyman into fits ; he himself confessed that if 
the Church was “ thrown open,” meaning to competition, 
he would not despair of malang his mark in it. The 
Church not being ^‘thrown open,” he was, as I have 
'‘said, our clerk. # 

I opened the door to the company — making believe 
that it was a* habit of \)urs to open that door— and I 
opened it first to Mr. Wopsle, next to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubble, and last of all to “uncle Pumblechook. N.B. 1 
was not allowed to call him uncle, under the severest 
penalties. 

Mrs. Joe,” said Uncle PumJ^lechook : a large hard- 
breathfng middle-aged slew man, wdth a mouth like a 
fish’s, dull staring eyes, and sandy hair standing upright 
on his head, so that he looked as if he had just been all 
but choked, and had that moment come to ; “I have 
brought you as the compliments of the season — I have 
brought you. Mum, a bottle of sherry wine — and I have 
brought you, Mum, a bottle of port wine.” 

Every Christmas Day he presented himself, as a pro- 
found novelty, with ^Jxactly the same words, and carry- 
ing the two bottles like dumb-bells. Ev^^y Christmas 
Day, Mrs. Joe replied, as she now replied, ‘‘ Oh, Uncle 
Pum— ble — chook 1 This is kind 1 ” Every Christmas 
Day, he retorted as he now retorted, “ It’s no more than 
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your merits. And now are you all bobbish, and how^s 
Sixpennorth of halfpence ? ” meaning me. 

We dined on these occasions in the kitchen, and ad- 
journed, for the nuts and oranges and apples, to the 
parlour ; which was a change very like Joe’s change from 
his working clothes to his Sunday dress. My sister was 
uncommonly lively on the present occasion, and indeed 
was generally more gracious in the society of Mrs, Hubble 
than ip other company. I remember Mrs. Hubble as a 
little curly sharp-edged person in sky-blue who held a 
conventionally juvenile position, because she had married 
Mr. Hubble — I don’t know at what remote period— 
when she w|s much younger than he. I remember Mr, 
Hubble as a tough high-shouldered stooping old man, of 
a sawdusty fragrance, with his legs extraordinarily wide 
apart : so that in my short days I always saw some miles 
cff open country between them when I met him coming up 
the lane. 

Among this good compafiy I should have felt myself, 
even if I hadn’t robbed the pantry, in a false position. 

§ Not because I “was squeezed in at an acute angle of thq^ 
table-cloth, with the table in my chest, «and the Pumble- 
chookian elbow in my eye, nor ^jecause I was not allowed 
to speak (I didn’t want to speak), nor because I was 
regaled with the scaly tips of the drumsticks of the fowls, 
and with those obscure corners of pork of which the pig, 
when living, had had the least reason to be vain. No ; 
I should not have minded that, if they would only have 
left me alone. But they; wouldn’t leave me alone^ They 
seemed to think the opportuhity lost, if they failed to, 
point the conversation at every now and then, and' 
stick the point into me. 

It began the moment we ^sat down to dinner. Mr, 
Wopsle said grace with theatrical^ declamation, and 
ended with the very proper aspiration that we might be 
truly grateful. Upon which my sister fixed me with her 
eye, and said, in a low reproachful voice, “ Do you hear 
that ? Be grateful,” • • 

‘‘Especially,” said Mr. Pumblechook, “be grhteful, 
boy, to them which brought you up by hand.” 

Mrs. Plubble shook her head, %nd contemplatiiog me 
with a mournful presentiment that I should come to 
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no good, asked, “Whj is it that the young are never 
grateful?’* This moral mystery seemed too much for 
the company until Mr. Hubble tersely solved it by say- 
ing, “ Naturally wicious.” Everybody then murmured 
True 1 ” and looked at me in a particularly unpleasant 
and personal manner. 

ile was a world of trouble to you, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Hubble, commiserating my sister. 

‘‘ Trouble ?” echoed my sister; trouble?# And . 
then entered on a fearful catalogue of all the illnesses 
I had been guilty of, and all the acts of sleeplessness I 
had committed, and all the high places I had tumbled 
from, and all the low places I had tumbled into, and all 
the injuries I had done myself, and ail the tSmes she had 
wished me in my grave, and I had contumaciously 
refused to go there. 

But all I endured up to this time, was nothing in coim- 
parison with the awful feelings that took possession of 
me when the pause was broken which ensued upon my 

• sister’s recital, and in which pause everybody had looked 
at me (as I felt painfully conscious) with indignation and 

•abhorrence. • , 

‘‘ Have a little brandy, uncle,” said my sister. 

0 Heavens, it had confe at last ! He would find it was 
weak, he would say it was weak, and I was lost. I held 
tight to the leg of the table under the cloth, with both 
hands, and awaited my fate. 

My "sister went for the stone bottle, came back with 

* the stone battle, and poured his j^randy' out : no one else 
taking^any. I saw the micerabie creature finger his glass 

"playfully, take it up*, smile, throw his head back, and 
drink the brandy off. InstanSy afterwards, the company 
were seized with unspeakable consternation, owing to his 
springing to his feet, turning^ round several times in an 
appalling spasmodic whooping-cough dance, and rushing . 
out at the /3oor 'he then became visible through the 
window, violentljr plunging^ and exp ectorati ng, making 
the most hideous face®, and apparetmy^oiX^ his mind, 

1 held on tight, while Mrs, Joe and Joe mn to him. I 
didn’t know how I had done it, but I had no doubt I had 
murdered him somehow. In my dreadful situation, it 
was a relief when he Vas brought back, and, surveying 
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the company all round as if they had disagreed with Mm^ 
sank down into his chair with the one significant gasp, 
“ Tar ! ’’ 

I had filled up the bottle from the tar- water jug, I 
knew he w’^ouid be worse by-and-by. 

Tar ! ’’ cried my sister, in amazement, “ Why, how 
ever could Tar come there ? ’’ 

But Uncle Pumblechook, who was omnipotent in that 
kitchem, wouldn’t hear the wmrd, wouldn’t hear of the 
subject, imperiously waved it all away with his hand, and 
asked forTiot gin-and-'water. My sister, %vho had begun 
to be alarmingly meditative, had to employ herself 
actively in getting the gin, the hot water, the sugar, and 
tlie lemon-p&i, and mixing them. For the time at least, 
I was saved. I still held to the leg of the table, but 
clutched it now with the fervour of gratitude. 

By degrees, I became calm enough to release my grasp 
and partake of pudding. Mr. Pumblechook partook of 
pudding. Ail partook of' pudding. The course ter- 
minated, and Mr. Pumblechook had begun to beam under 
the genial influence of gin-and-water, I began to think I 
should get over the day, when my sister sarid to Joe, ‘‘ Clean*' 
plates — cold.” ^ 

I clutched the leg of tlie tablS again immediately, and 
pressed it to my bosom as if it had been the companion 
of my youth and friend of my soul, I foresaw what was 
coming, and I felt that this time I really w^as gone. 

“ You must taste,” said my sister, addressing the 
guests with her best giaee, ‘‘ you must taste, to finish 
with, such a delightful and delicious present of Uncle 
Pumblechook’s ! ” ^ • " 

Must they 1 Let them not hope to taste it 1 
“ You must know,” said m;^ sister, rising, “ it’s a pie : 
a savoury pork pie.” 

The company murmured their compliments. Uncle 
Pumblechook, sensible of having deserved well of his 
fellow-creatures, said — quite vivaciously, all things con- 
sidered’ — Weil, Mrs. Joe? we’ll dolour best endeavours ; 
let us have a jjaut at this same pie.” 

My sister went out to get it. I heard her stej)s pro- 
ceed to the pantry. I saw Mr. ^Pumblechook balance 
his knife. I saw re-awakening-' appetite in the Eoman 
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t^**?«* I heard Mr. Hubble remark 

that a bit of savoury pork pie would lay atop of any- 
thing you could mention, and do no harm,” and I heard 
Joe say. You shall have some, Pip,” I felt that I 
could bew no more, and that I must run away. I released 
the leg of the table, and ran for my life. 

But I ran no further than the house door, for there 
1 ran head foremost into a party of soldiers with their 
muskets : one of whom held out a pair of handcfuffs to 
me, saying. Here you are, look sharp, come op I ” 


CHAPTER V 

u apparition of a file of soldiers ringing down the 
butt-ends of their loaded muskets on our door-step, 
caused the dinner-party to tlse from table in confusion 
re-entering the kitchen empty- 
• « „ p ’ stare, in her wondering lament 

the— pie*! g<»dness gracious me, what’s gone— with 

The sergeant and I were in the kitchen when Mrs. Joe 
stood staring ; at which crisis I partially recovered the 
was the sergeant who had spoken 
t now looking round at the company, 

with his handcuffs invitingly extended towards them 
hand, and his left on my shoulder. 

'» and'gentlemen,” said the sergeant, 

but as I have mentioned fit the door to this smart 

fbe nf he hadn’t), “ I am on a chase in 

the name of the king, and J want the blacksmith.” 

rv,,, of t w ^ might you want with him ? ” retorted 

resent his being wanted at all, 
for Sallant sergeant, “ speaking 

},■ reply, the honour and pleasure of 

This ^was received as rather neat in the sercreant • 

agS?r’^ Ppmblechook cried audibly, ‘^Good 
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‘‘ You see, blacksmith/’ said the sergeant, who bad 
by this time picked out Joe with his eye, we have had 
an accident with these, and I find the lock of one of ’em 
goes wrong, and the coupling don’t act pretty. As 
they are wanted for immediate service, will you throw 
your eye over them ? ” 

Joe threw his eye over them, and pronounced that 
the job would necessitate the lighting of his forge fire, 
and Would take nearer two hours than one. Will it ? 
Then wijl you set about it at once, blacksmith,” said 
.the off-hand sergeant, as it’s on His Majesty’s service. 
And if my men can bear a hand anywhere, they’ll make 
themselves ^useful.” With that, he called to his men, 
who came trooping into the kitchen one after another, 
and piled their arms in a comer. And then they stood 
about, as soldiers do; now, with their hands loosely 
Clasped before them ; now, resting a knee or a shoulder ; 
now, easing a belt or a pouch ; now, opening the door 
to spit stiffly over their higli stocks, out into the yard. 

I was in an agony of apprehension. But, beginning to 
perceive that the handcuffs were not for me, and that ths> 
military had so far got the better of tlfe pie as to put it 
in the background, I collected a Jittie moreof my scattered 
wits. 

“ Would you give me the Time ? ” said the sergeant, 
addressing himself to Mr. Pumblechook, 

It’s just gone half-past two.” 

“That’s not so bad,” said the sergeant, reflecting; 

“ even if I was forced halt^here nigh tw^o^houisB that’ll ^ 
do. How far might you call yourselves from the marshes,, 
hereabouts ? Not above I reckon ? ” 

“ Just a mile,” said Mrs. Joe, 

“ That’ll do. We begin tg close in upon ’em about 
dusk. A little before dusk, my orders are. That’ll do.” 

“ Convicts, sergeant ? ” asked Mr. Wopsle, in a matter- 
of-course way. 

“ Ay ! ” returned the sergeant, “ two. They’re pretty 
well known to be out on the marshes still, ^nd they won’t 
try to get clear of ’em before dusk. Anybody here seen 
anything of any such game ? ” # 

Everybody, myself excepted, said no, with confidence. 
Nobody thought of me. 
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the double.” So we slanted to the right (where the East 
was), and Joe pounded away so wonderfully, that I had 
to hold on tight to keep my seat. 

It was a run indeed now, and what Joe called, in the 
only two words he spoke all the time, ‘‘ a Winder.” 
Down banks and up banks, and over gates, and splashing 
into dykes, and breaking among coarse rushes : no man 
cared where he went. As we came nearer to the shouting, 
it became more and more apparent that it was mgtde by 
more than one voice. Sometimes, it seemec^, to stop 
altogether, and then the soldiers stopped. When it broke 
out again, the soldiers made for it at a greater rate than 
ever, and we after them. After a while, we^had so run 
it down, that we could hear one voice calling Murder I ” 
and another voice, “ Convicts ! Runaways ! Guard ! 
This way for the runaway convicts 1 ” Then both voices 
would seem to be stifled in a struggle, and then would 
break out again. And when it had come to this, the 
soldiers ran like deer, and Joe'^too. 

The sergeant ran in first, when we had run the noise 
guite down, and two of his men ran in close upon 
him. Their pieces were cocked and levelled when we all 
ran in. 

“ Here are both men 1 panted the sergeant, struggling 
at the bottom of a ditch. “ Surrender, you two ! and 
confound you for two wild beasts ! Come asunder ! ” 

Water was splashing, and mud was flying, and oaths 
were being sworn, and blows were being struck, when 
some K|ore men went down int# the ditch to help the 
sergeant, and dragged ouf, separately, my convict and 
the other one. Both were ^^d panting and 

execrating and struggling ; but of course I knew them 
both directly. 

“ Mind I ” said rpy convict, wiping blood from his face 
with his ragged sleeves, and shaking to|n hair from his 
Angers ; I took him ! I give him up to you I Mind 
that I ” 

‘‘ It’s not much tC be particular about,” said the 
sergea'ht ; ‘‘ it’ll do you small good, my man, being in 
the saipp plight yourself. Handcuffs there ! ” 

“ I don’t expect it to do me any good I don’t want 
it to do me more good than it does now,” said my convict, 
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with a greedy laugh. “ I took him. He knows it. That’s 

enough for me.” ^ . 

The other convict was livid to look at, and, in addition 
to the old bruised left side of his face, seemed to be bruised 
and torn all over. He could not so much as get his breath 
to speak, until they were both separately handcuffed, but 
leaned upon a soldier to keep himself from falling. 

Take notice, guard — he tried to murder me,” were 
his first words. ^ * 

“ Tried to murder him ? ” said my convictj^ disdain- 
fully. Try, and not do it ? I took him, and giv’ him 
up ; that’s what I done. I not only prevented him 
getting off the marshes, but I dragged him heje — dragged 
him this far on his way back. He’s a gentleman, if you 
please, this villain. Now, the Hulks has got its gentleman 
again, through me. Murder him ? Worth my while, 
too, to murder him, when I could do worse and drag 
him back ! ” 

The other one still gasped, He tried — he tried — ^to — 

murder me. Bear — bear witness.” 

Lookee here I ” said my convict to the sergeant. 

‘‘ Single-handed F got clear of the prison-ship ; I made a 
dash and I dor>e it. I cojyild ha’ got clear of these death- 
cold flats likewise — ^look at my leg : you won’t find much 
iron on it — if I hadn’t made discovery that he w^as here. 

Let him go free ? Let him profit by the means as I 
found nut? Let him make a tool of me afresh and f 
again ? Once more ? No^ no, no. If I had died at the 
bottoni?^therb ; ” and he made an emphatic swing at the 
ditch with his manacled hands ; Fd have held to him 
with that grip, that you should have been safe to find 
him in my hold.” 

The other fugitive, who ^as evidently in extreme horror 
of his companion, repeated, “ He tried to murder me. I 
should have been a dead man if you had not come up.” 

‘‘ He lies ! ” said my convict, with fierce energy. “ He’s 
a liar born, and he’ll die a liar. Look at his face ; ain’t 
it wiitten thefe ? Le^ Mm turn those eyes of his on me. 

I defy him to do it.” ® 

The other, with an effort at a scornful smile — which 
could not, however, oollect the nervous working of his 
inciuth ' into any set expression, looked at the soldiers, 
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and looked about at the marshes and at the sky, but 
certainly did not look at the speaker. And any one could 
see that he shook with fear, and that there broke out 
upon his lips, curious white flakes, like thin snow. 

“ Enough of this parley,” said the sergeant. ‘‘ Light 
those torches.” 

As one of the soldiers, who carried a basket in lieu of 
a gun, went dowm on his knee to open it, my convict 
looked round him for the first time, and saw me. I had 
alighted from Joe’s back on the brink of the ditch wdien 
we came up, and had not moved since. I looked at him 
eagerly when he looked at me, and slightly moved my 
hands and shook my head. I had been waiting for him 
to see me, that I might try to assure him of my innocence. 
It was not at all expressed to me that he even compre- 
hended my intention, for he gave me a look that I did not 
understand, and it all passed in a moment. But if he 
had looked at me for an hour or for a day, I could not 
have remembered his face eVer afterwards, as having been 
more attentive. 

The soldier with the basket soon got a light, and ligliteci 
three or four torches, and took one himsflfand distributed 
the others. It had been almosf dark bef4)re, but now it 
seemed quite dark, and soon afterwards very dark. 
Before we departed from that spot, four soldiers standing 
in a ring, fired twice into the air. Presently we saw other 
torches kindled at some distance behind us, and. others 
on the marshes on the opposite bank of the river. Ail 
right,” said the sergeank ‘‘ March.” • • 

We had not gone far when three cannon were fired, 
ahead of us with a sound t^at seemed to burst something 
inside my ear, You are expected on board,” said the 
sergeant to ray convict ; t^^y know you are coming. 
Don’t straggle, my man. Close up hore.” 

The two were kept apart, and each walked surrounded 
by a separate guard. I had hold of Joe’s hand now, and 
Joe carried one of the torches. Mr. Wopsie had been for 
going back, but Joe was resolved to^see it oht, so we went 
on with the party. There was a reasonably goocf path 
now, mostly on the edge of the river, with a div-ergence 
here and there where a dyke came, with a miiiiatiire 
windmill on it and a muddy sluice*gate. 

iai 
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After an hour or so of this travelling, we came to a 
rough wooden hut and a landing-place. There was a 
guard in the hut, and they challenged, and the sergeant 
answered. Then, we went into the hut where there was 
a smell of tobacco and whitewash, and a bright fire, and 
a lamp, and a stand of muskets, and a drum, and a low 
wooden bedstead, capable of holding about a dozen 
soldiers all at once. Three or four soldiers who lay upon 
it in their great-coats, were not much interested #in us, 
but just lifted their heads and took a sleepy stare, and 
then lay down again. The sergeant made sonfe kind of 
report, and some entry in a book, and then the convict 
whom I call the other convict was drafted off with his 
guard, to go on board first. * 

My convict never looked at me, except that once. 
While we stood in the hut, he stood before the fire looking 
thoughtfully at it, or putting up his feet by turns upon 
the hob, and looking thoughtfully at them as if he pitied 
them for their recent adventtires. Suddenly, he turned 
to the sergeant, and remarked : 

^ “ I wish to say something respecting this escape. It 
may prevent some persons laying under suspicion alonger 
me. I took sgme wittles, up at the willage over yonder 
— where the church stands almost out on the marshes.” 

You mean stole,” said the sergeant. 

‘‘ And I’ll tell you where from. From the black- 
smith’s.” 

Halloa 1 said the sergeant, staring at Joe. 

“ H|^lloa,*Pip I ” said Joe, staging at me. 

, It was some broken "Vvittles — ^that’s what it was — 
and a dram of liquor, and a Jge,” 

“ Have you happened to miss such an article as a pie, 
blacksmith ? ” asked the sergeant, confidentially, 

“ My wife did, ^ the very moment when you came in. 
Don’t you know, f ip ? ” 

“ So,” said my convict, turning his eyes on Joe in a 
moody manner, and without the least glance at me ; ‘‘ so 
you’re the HacksnaWh, are you? Then I’m sorry to 
say. I’ve eat your pie.” 

God knows you’re welcome to it — so far as it w^as 
ever mine,” returned Joe, with a saving remembrance of 
Mrs. Joe. “ We donT know what you have done, but 
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we wouldn’t have you starved to death for it, poor miser- 
able fellow-creature. — Would us, Pip ? ” 

The something that I had noticed before, clicked in 
the man’s throat again, and he turned his back. The 
boat had returned, and his guard were ready, so we 
followed him to the landing-place made of rough stakes 
and stones, and saw him put into the boat, which was 
rowed by a crew of convicts like himself. No one seemed 
surprised to see him, or interested in seeing him, or 
glad to see* him, or sorry to see him, or spoke a word, 
except that somebody in the boat growled as if to dogs, 
“ Give way, you ! ” which was the signal for the dip of 
the oars. By* the light of the torches, we saw the black 
Hulk lying out a little way from the mud of the shore, 
like a wicked Noah’s ark. Cribbed and barred and 
moored by massive rusty chains, the prison-ship seemed 
in 'my young eyes to be ironed like the prisoners. We 
saw the boat go alongside, and we saw him taken up the 
side and disappear. Then, tfie ends of the torches were 
flung hissing into the water, and went out, as if it were 
all over with him. 


■ ■ *'U 

CHAPTER VI • 

My state of mind regarding the pilfering from \yhich 
I had been so unexpectedly exonerated, did not impel 
me to frank disclosure ; ^ut TTiope Tt had s'bme ^regs ’ 
of good at the bottom of it. ^ 

I do not recall that I felt any tenderness of conscience 
in reference to Mrs. Joe, when the fear of being found 
out was lifted off me. But I* loved Joe — perhaps for 
no better reason in those early days than because the 
dear fellow let me love him — and, as to him, my inner 
seif was not so easily composed. It was much upon 
my mind (particularly when I first saw him looking 
about for his file) that I ought toteli joe the Vhole truth. 

Yet I did not, tod for the reason that I mistrusted Chat 
if I did, he would think me worse than I was.# The 
fear of losing Joe’s confidence, and of thenceforth 
sitting in the chimney corper at night staring drearily 
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ton^ie companion and friend, tied up my 

As I was sleepy before we were far away from the 
prison-ship, Joe took me on his back again and carried 
me ^ome. He inust have had a tiresome journey of it 
for Mr. Wopsle, being knocked up, was in such a very 
bad temper that if the Church had been thrown ope? 
he would probably have excommunicated the whole 
expedition, beginning with Joe and myself, * 

} was staggering on the kitchen floor 
hke a little drunkard, through having been newlv set 
upon my feet, and through having been fast asler/and 
through waking in the heat anS lights, and Se of 
tongues As I came to myself, I found Joe tellins them 
convict s confession, and all the visitors suggeS 
mg Afferent ways by which he had got into the pS 
Mr. Pumbleehook made out, after carefully surveying 

had^rst got upon the roof of thf 
forge, and had then got upon the rnnf nf fK* 

and had then let himself down the kitchen chimney'^bv 
bedding cut into strips ; and sJmt ^ 
mSt^ was'^agreed thafS 

not only odd-boy sJbout the f3f I was 

happened eSa S' to 
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woman of limited means and unlimited infirmity, who 
used to go to sleep from six to seven every evening, in 
the society of youth who paid twopence per week each, 
for the improving opportunity of seeing her do it. She 
rented a small cottage, and Mr, Wopsle had the room 
up-stairs, where we students used to overhear him 
reading aloud in a most dignified and terrific manner, 
and occasionally bumping on the ceiling. 

Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, besides keeping this Educa- 
tional Institution, kept in the same room — a little 
general shop. She had no idea what stock she had, or 
what the price of anything in it was ; but there was a 
little greasy memorandum-book kept in a drawer, which 
served as a Catalogue of Prices, and by this oracle Biddy 
arranged all the shop transactions. Biddy was Mr. 
Wopsle’s great-aunt’s grand-daughter. She was an 
orphan like myself ; like me, too, had been brought up 
by hand. She w^as most noti<jeable, I thought, in respect 
of her extremities ; for, her hair always wanted brushing, 
her hands always wanted washing, and her shoes always 
wanted mending and pulling up at heel. This description 
must be received with a week-day limitation. On 
Sundays she went to church elal^rated. • 

Much of my unassisted self, and more by the help 
of Biddy than of Mr. Wopsie’s great-aunt, I struggled 
through the alphabet as if it had been a bramble-bush ; 
getting considerably worried and scratched by every 
letter. After that, I fell among those thieves^ the nine 
figures, who seemed evefy evening to do someifoing 
new to disguise themselves and baffle recognition. But, 
at last I began, in a purblind ^groping way, to read, write, 
and cipher, on the veiy smallest scale. 

One night, I was sitting in the chimney corner with 
Joe. I think it must have been a fuli^ year after our 
hunt upon the marshes, for it was a long time after, and 
it was winter and a hard frost. Mrs. Joe made occasional 
trips with Uncle Pumblechook on m^ket-days, to assist 
him in buying such household stuffs and goods'as requiired 
a woman’s ju<fgment ; Unde Pumblechook being a 
bachelor and reposing no confidences in his domyestie 
servapt.^ This was market-day and- Mrs, Joe was out 
on one of these expeditions, ^ 

. I 8S' 
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^ hearth, and then we 

*? chaise-cart. It was 

^ ^ wght, and the wind blew keenly, and the frost 
was white and hard. A man would die to-night of lyino 

the sTarf thought. And then f looked at 

tne stars, and considered how awful it would hf^ fn?* o 

man to turn his face up to them as he W to lalh and 
see no help or pity in aU the glittering mulSde ’ 

of benf ! a peal 

The sound of her iron shoes upon the hard rn«d xxroe 

ft ^ trot 

tnan usual. We got a chair out, ready for Mrs Tne’<! 

h^fhting, and stirred up the fire that they mieht see a 
bnght mndow. and took a final survey of thf Mtchen 
that nothing might be out of its place When we 2 
completed these preparations, therdrove up yJapSd 

chef k ^wS sS‘ landed, and UnSe Pum&f 

ciiwk WM soon down too, covering the mare with a 
cloth, and we were soon all in the fiteKer, • “ ® 

SfouT'^&S? “ «■“ “ -■»«> 1 

"'“sh’” ''S?iha™'*iny 

“ Shftao™ Ster!* P^W'chook. 

«t.y« .tanW i7 “ ™»* 

‘■menHoiiS— IS"’"”'*'”'*"**’’’ PoMy hinted. 
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And she is a she, I suppose ? ” said my sister. 
Unless you call Miss Havisham a he. And I doubt 
if even yoiili go so far as that.” 

Miss Havisham, up town ? ” said Joe. 

Is there any Miss Havisham down town ? ” re- 
turned my sister, “ She wants this boy to go and play 
there. And of course he’s going. And he had better 
play there,” said my sister, shaking her head at me as 
an encouragement to be extremely light and sportive, 
‘‘ or I’ll wcxk him.” 

I had heard of Miss Havisham up town — everybody 
for miles round, had heard of Miss Havisham up town — 
as an immensely rich and grim lady who lived in a large 
and dismal house barricaded against robbers, and who 
led a life of seclusion. 

“ Weil to be sure ! ” said Joe, astounded. “ I wonder 
how she come to know Pip ! ” 

Noodle ! ” cried my sister. “ Who said she knew 
Um ? ” 

' “ — Which some individual,” Joe again politely hinted, 
mentioned that she wanted him to go and play there.” 
‘‘And couldn’t she ask Uncle PumSlechook if he 
knew of a boy to go and play these ? Isn’t It just barely 
possible that Uncle Pumbiechook may be a tenant of 
hers, and that he may sometimes go there to pay his 
rent ? And couldn’t she then ask Uncle Pumbiechook 
if he knew of a boy to go and play there ? And couldn’t 
Uncle Pumbiechook, being always considerate^ and 
thoughtful for us, then flientioii this boy, tliat lihave 
for ever been a willing slave to ? ” 

“ Good again ! ” cried Uncle Pumbiechook. “ Well 
put ! Now, Joseph, you know the case.” 

“ No, Joseph,” said my sistes^ “ you do not yet know 
the case. For you do not know that Uncle Pumbiechook, 
being sensible that for anything we can tell, this boy’s 
fortune may be made by his going to Miss Havisham’s, 
has offered to take him into town Jo-night in his own 
chaise-cart, and to keep hfm to-night, and lo take him 
mth his own h^nds to Miss Havisham’s to-morrow morn- 
ing. And Lor-a-mussy me ! ” cried my sister, easting 
off her bonnet in sudden desperation, “ here I stand 
talking, with Uncle Pumbiechook waiting, and the boy 
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grimed with dirt from the hair of his head to the sole of 
his foot ! - 

With that, she pounced on me, like, .an eagle on a 
lamb, and my iace was. squeeised into wooden bowls in 
sinks, and my head was put under taps of water- 
butts, and I was soaped, and kneaded, and towelled, and 
thumped, and harrowed, and rasped, until I really was 
quite beside myself, ^ 

When my abl.utiQns were completed, I was put into 
clean linen of the stiffest character, like a yodng penitent 
into sackcloth, and was trussed up in my tightest and 
fearfullest suit. I was then delivered over to Mr. 
Pumblechook, who let off upon me the^speech that I 
knew he had been dying to make all along ; “ Boy, be 
for ever grateful to all friends, but especially unto them 
which brought you up by hand ! ” 

“ Good-bye, Joe I ” 

“ God bless you, Pip, oldLchap ! ” 

I had never parted from him before, and what with 
my feelings ana what with soap-suds, I could at first 
see no stars ffom the chaise-cart. But they twinlded 
out one by one, without throwing any light on the ques- 
tions why on*earth I wam going to play at Miss Havisham’s, 
and what oil earth I was expected to play at. 


•’ * CHAPTEfl VII 

Mr. Pumblechook’s prtoiises in the Sigh-street of 
the market town, were of a peppercorny and farinaceous 
character, as the premisses of a corn-chandler and seeds- 
man should be. • 

On the morning after my arrival, Mr. Pumblechook 
and I breakfasted at eight o’clock in the parlour behind 
the shop. considered Pumblechook wretched 
company. His conversation consisted of nothing but 
arithmetic. On my politely bidding him*^ Good morning, 
he ssdid, pompously, “ Seven times nine, boy 1 ” I was 
hungry, but before 1 had swallowed a morsel, he began 
a running sum that lasted^ all through the breakfast. 

8 § , , 
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Seven ? ” And foiir ? And eight ? ” “ And 

six?” “And two?” “And ten?” And so on. 
And after each figure was disposed of, it was as much 
as I could do to get a bite or a sup, before the next 
came. 

For such reasons, I was very glad when ten o’clock 
came and we started for Miss Havisham’s ; though I 
was not«at all at my ease regarding the manner in which 
I should acquit myself under that lady’s roof. Within 
a quarter of an hour we came to Miss Havisham’s house, 
which was of old brick, and dismal, and had a great many 
iron bars to it. Some of the windows had been walled 
up; of those •that remained, all the lower were rustily 
barred. There was a court-yard in front, and that was 
barred ; so, we had to wait, after ringing the bell, until 
some one should come to open it. While we waited at 
the gate, I peeped in (even then Mr. Pumblechook said, 
“ And fourteen ? ” but I pi^tended not to hear him), 
and saw that at the side of the house there was a large 
brewery. No brewing was going on in it, and none 
seemed to have gone on for a long time. ^ 

A window was raised, and a clear voice demanded 
“What name?” To which my conductor replied, 
“ Pumblechook.” The voice returned, “ Quite right,” 
and the window was shut again, and a young lady came 
across the court-yard, with keys in her hand. 

“ This,” said Mr. Pumblechook, “ is Pip.” 

“ This is Pip, is it ? ” j etumed the young Jady,. who 
was very pretty and seemed very proud ; “ conife in, 
Pip.”' ■ 

Mr. Pumblechook was comftig in also, when she stopped 
him with the gate. 

“ Oh ! ” she said. “ Did yotf wish to see Miss Havi- 
sham ? ” ' , • 

“ If Miss Havisham wished to see me,” returned Mr. 
Pumblechook, discomfited. 

“ Ah ! ” said the girl ; “ bnt you sge she dpesn’t.” 

She said it so finally, and in such an undiscussible way, 
that Mr. Pumblechook, though in a condition of ruffled 
dignity, could not protest. But he eyed me sevefely — 
as if 1 had done anything to him 1— and departed with 
the ^ words reproachfully d^vered : “ Boy t Let your 
. . m 
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behaviour here be a credit unto them which brought you 
up by hand ! I was not free from apprehension that he 
would come back to propound through the gate, And 
sixteen ? ” But he didn’t. 

My young conductress locked the gate, and we went 
across the court-yard. It was paved and clean, but 
grass was growing in every crevice. The brewery build- 
ings had a little lane of communication with it ; ^nd the 
wooden gates of that lane stood open, and all the brewery 
beyond, stood open, away to the high enclosing waO ; 
and all was empty and disused. The cold wind seemed 
to blow colder there, than outside the gate ; and it made 
a shrill noise in howling in and out at the open sides of the 
brewery, like the noise of wind in the rigging of a ship at 
sea. 

She saw me looking at it, and she said, “ You could 
drink without hurt all the strong beer that’s brewed there 
now, boy.” • 

‘‘ I should think I could, miss,” said I, in a shy way. 

“ Better not try to brew beer there now, or it would 

• turn out sour, l^y ; not that anybody means to try,” she 
added, “ for that’s all done with, and the place will stand 
as idle as it*is, till it falls. As to strong beer, there’s 
enough of it in the cellars already, to drown the Manor 
House.” 

“ Is that the name of this house, miss ? ” 

“ One of its names, boy.” 

“ Ij has jnore than one, then^ miss ? ” 

One more. Its oth«r name was Satis ; which is 

• Greek, or Latin, or Hebrew, or all three — or all one to 

me — ^for enough.” • 

“ Enough House,” said I : “ that’s a curious name, 
miss.^’ , . ' I ' ; ■ • 

Yes,” she refHied ; “ but it meant more than it said. 
It meant, when it was given, that whoever had this house, 
could want nothing else. They must have been easily 
satisfied in those daf^s, I shoriJd think. But don’t loiter, 
boyt” : : ■ , ^ , 

Though she called me boy ” so often, and with a 
carelessness that was far from complimentary, she was 
of about my own age. She seemed much older than I, 
of course, being a girl, and beautiful and self-possessed | 
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and she was as scornful of me as if she had been one-aod- 
twenty, and a queen. 

We went into the house by a side door — ^the great 
front entrance had two chains across it outside — and the 
first thing I noticed was^ that the passages were all dark, 
and that she had left a ca.ndle burning there. She took 
it up, and we went through more passages and up a 
staircase, and still it w^as all dark, and only the candle 
lighted us. 

At Ias£ we came to the door of a room, and she said, 
“Go in.’’ 

I answered, more in shyness than politeness, “ After 
you, miss.’* 

To this, she returned : “ Don’t be ridiculous, boy ; 
I am not going in.” And ^ornfully walked away, and 
— what was worse — ^took the candle with her. 

This was very uncomfortable, and I was half afraid. 
However, the only thing 1 k) be done being to knock at 
the door, I knocked, and was told from within to enter. 
I entered, therefore, and found niyself in a large room, 
well lighted with wax candles. No glimpse of dayiigh? 
was to be seen in it. It was a dressing-room, as I sup- 
posed from the furniture^ though much of*it was of forms 
and uses then quite unknown to me. But prominent in it 
was a dxapjsd table with a gilded looking-glass, and that 
I made but at first sight to be a fine lady’s dressing-table. 

Whether I should have made out this object soon, 
if there had been no fii^e lady sitting at it, I cannot say. 
In an arm-chair, with an elb»w resting on the t^ble and 
her head leaning on that hand, sat the strangest lad/ 
I have ever seen, or shall e^er see. 

She was dressed in rich materials — satins, and lace, and 
silks — all of white. Her shhes were white. And she 
had a long white veil dependent froA her hair, and she 
had bridal ^flowers , in but her hair was white. 

Some bright jewels sparkled on her neck and on her hands, 
and some other jewels lay sparkling^on the table. Dresses, 
less splendid* than the dress she wore, and half-packed 
trunks, were scattered about. She had not quite finished 
dressing, for she had but one shoe on — ^the other was on 
the table near her hand — ^her veil was but half arranged, 
her watch and chain werg not put on, and some lace for 
• . 4fl 
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chiVf anH ^ trinkets, and with her handker- 

chief, and gloves, and some flowers, and a Prayer-book 
all confusedly heaped about the looking-glass. ’ 

t the first few moments that I saw all these 

thSf miS “S''® moments 

than might be supposed. But, I saw that everythin o 

been^white 

ong ago, and had lost its lustre, and was faded and 

S'"'.. bride withiS the bTfdal dress bid 

witlmred hke the dress, and like the flowers, anfl had no 

saw tStfhi®? the brightness of her sunken eyes. I 
saw that the dress had been put upon the rounded fisure of 
a young woman, and that the fi^re upon Sich it now 
hmg loose, had shrunk to skin and bone. Once I had 
been taken to one of our old marsh churches to see a 

® "eh dress, that had been due 
ut of a vault under the church pavement. Now the 
sk^ton seemed to have dark ayes that moved and looked 
• ^.®hould have cried out, if I could. ^ 

a ^bo IS It ? said the lady at the table. 

• Pip, ma am.’’ 

“ Pip ? ” 

“ f ““hlSchook’s b«y, ma’am. Come— to play ” 

Come nearer ; let me look at you. Come close ’’ 

It was when I stood before her,ivoiding hw e?S' that 
thlt h«°?aSh objects in detail, Ld saw 

and minutes to nine 

•mifuteSo mS “ at twenty 

f Miss Havisham. “You are nnf 

I regret to state that I, vas not afraid nf 4-k 

enormous lie comprehended in the Lswer ‘‘ No ^ 

Do you know what I touch here ? ” she said lavir,™ 
her i^nds, one upon the other, on her left side. ’ ^ ® 

manj. P"® ‘^hink of the young 

' What'cJo' rt6nch - ■ - , ■ 

Yoift* heart ■ ! : - - ' 4 ^ ; , - ! - 
‘f %oken i .[] ;■ ?'‘j " , 

Ske.ulfen^ the Wori. with «, eager loot, and mth 
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strong emphasis, and with a weird smile that had a kind 
of boast in it. Afterwards, she kept her hands there 
for a little while, and slowly took them away as if they 
were: heavy, 

‘‘ I am tired,” said Miss Havisham, “ I want diver- 
sion, and I have done with men and women. Play,” 

I think it will be conceded by my most disputations 
readegr, that she could hardly have directed an unfor- 
tunate boy to do anything in the wide world more 
difficult ^o be done under the circumstances. 

“ I sometimes have sick fancies,” she went on, ‘‘ and 
I have a sick fancy that I want to see some play. There^ 
there ! ” w^th an impatient movement of the fingers of 
her right hand ; play, play, play ! ” 

For a moment, with the fear of my sister’s working 
me before my eyes, I had a desperate idea of starting 
round the room in the assumed character of Mr. Pumbie- 
chook’s chaise-cart. But,^ I felt myself so unequal to 
the performance that I gave it up, and stood iooldng at * 
Miss Havisham in what I suppose she took for a dogged 
manner, inasmuch as she said, when^we had taken 2 
good look at each other : 

Are you sullen and obstinate ? ” * 

No, ma’am, I am very sorry for you, and very sorry 
I can’t play just now. If you complain of me I shall 
get into trouble with my sister, so I would do it if I 
could ; but it’s so new here, and so strange, and so fine 

— ^and melancholy ” I stopped, fearing I might say * 

too much, or had already smd it, and we took*another 
look at each other. 

Before she spoke again,* she turned her eyes from me, 
and looked at the dress she wore, and at the dressing- 
table, and finally at herself iif the looking-glass. 

So new to him,” she muttered, so old to me ; so 
strange to him, so familiar to me ; so melancholy to 
both of us ! Call Estella.” 

As she was still looking at th« reflection of herself, 

I thought sh^ was still talking to herself, and kept* quiet, 

‘‘ Call Estella,” she repeated, flashing a look at me. 
You can do that. Call Estella. At the door.’^ 

To stand in the dark in a mysterious passage of an 
unknown house, bawling ^Estella to a scornful young lady 
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neither visible nor responsive, and feeling it a dreadful 
liberty so to roar out her name, was almost as bad as 
playing to order. But, she answered at last, and her 
light came along the long dark passage like a star. 

Miss Havisham beckoned her to come close, and took 
up a jewel from the table, and tried its effect upon her 
fair young bosom and against her pretty brown hair. 
‘‘ Your own, one day, my dear, and you will use it well. 
Let me see you play cards with this boy.” 

“ With this boy I Why, he is a common l&bouring- 
boy!” 

I thought I overheard Miss Havisham answer — only 
it seemed so unlikely — “ Weil ? You can* break bis 
heart.” 

‘‘ What do you play, boy ? ” asked Estella of myself, 
with the greatest disdain. 

‘‘ Nothing but beggar my neighbour, Miss.” 

‘‘ Beggar him,” said Miss JIavisham to Estella. So 
. we sat down to cards. 

It was then I began to understand that everything in 
4he room had stuped, like the watch and the clock, a 
long Jime ago, I^noticed that Miss Havisham put down 
the&wel exactly on the gpot from which she had taken 
it As Estella dealt the cards, I glanced at the 
dressing-table again, and saw that the shoe upon it, once 
white, now yellow, had never been worn, I glanced 
down at the foot from which the shoe was absent, and 
^ saw that the^ silk stocking on it, jnce white, now yellow, 
had heSa trodden ragged, •Without this arrest of every- 
thing, this standing still of all the pale decayed objects, 
not even the withered bridal dft^ess on the collapsed form 
could have looked so like grave-clothes, or the long veil 
so like a shroud. • 

“ He calls the KtiaVes, Jacks, this boy ! ” said Estella 
with disdain, before our jfirst game was out. Arid 
what coarse hands he has f And what thick boots I ” 

I had never thouglifc of being ashamed of my hands 
before^; but I began to consider them a ve^y indifferent 
pair. Her! contempt for me was so strong, that it 
became infectious, and I caught it. 

She, won the game, and I dealt. I misdealt, as was 
only natural, when I knew she .was lying in wait for me 
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to do wrong ; and she denounced me for a stupid, clumsy 
Iabouring“fooy, 

You say nothing of her,” remarked Miss Havisham 
to me, as she looked on* “ She says many hard things 
of you, but you say nothing of her. What do you think 
of her?” 

I don’t like to say,” I stammered. 

“ Tj^li me in ray ear,” said Miss Havisham, bending 
down. 

I thitik she is very proud,” I replied, in a whisper. 

‘‘ Anything else ? ” 

I think she is very pretty.” 

‘‘ Anything else ? ” 

‘‘ I think she is very insulting.” (She was looking at 
me tiien, with a look of supreme aversion.) 

“ Anything else ? ” 

I think I should like to go home.” 

And never see her agayi, though she is so pretty ? ” 
“ I am not sure that I shouldn’t like to see her again, 
but I should like to go home now.” 

You shall go soon,” said Miss Havisham, aloud-* 
Play the game out.” * 

I played the game to an end with Bstella, and she 
beggared me. She threw the cards down on the table 
when she had won them all, as if she despised them for 
ha\dng been won of me. 

When shall I have you here again ? ” said Miss 
Havisham. Let me think.” 

I wa.s beginning to reihind t|pr that to-day was Wednes- 
day, when she checked me with her former impatient 
movement of the fingers o§ her right hand. 

“ There, there ! I know nothing of days of the week ; 
I know nothing of weeks of the year. Come again after 
six days. You hear ? ” • 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

‘‘ Estelia, take him down. Let him have something 
to eat, and let Mm roam and ioqjc about him while he 
eats. Go, Pijp.” * * , 

I followed the candle down, as I had followed the 
candle up, and she stood it in the place where* we had 
found it. Until she opened the side entrance, I had 
fancied, without thinking about it, that it must neces- 
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^ night-time. The rush of the daylight quite 
confounded me, and made me feel as if I had been in 
the ^ndlehght of the strange room many hours. 

You are to wait here, you boy,” said Estclla : and 
disappeared and closed the door. 

opportunity of being alone in the court- 

K^oSnio? 2 “y common boots, 

my opinion of those accessones was not favourable 

me^ troubled me before, but they troubled 

iJie if® apP-findages. I determined to ask 

Joe vhy he had ever taught me to call those picture- 

rfS’ oalled Knaves. I^wished 

l7ho“ tavefei" “P’ «■“ 

back, with some bread and meat and a 

of theTIrf and ’e P^^he mug down on the stones 
or the yard, and gave me the bread and meat without 

T “0’.,?®^“®olently as.if I were a dog in disgrace. 

. was so ^miliated that tears started to my eves The 
moment they sprang there, the girl lookeTaJ^S; iSth 
«n *51 having been the cause of them. This 

gave me power t8 keep them back and to look at her * 

ioss~but with a sense! i 

^ looked about me for a 
m and got behind one of the gates 

• ^ ^J'swerydane, and leaned .my sleeve asyain^it 

"S' f0.5i.eidL t 

and took a hard t^vist at my 
hair ; so bitter were my feelings, and so sharo was thf 
snmrt ^thout a name, that needed counteraction. 

I gotpd of my injured feelings for the time bv *kiekin« 

hairan?then^r^*^ir®?’ ^**‘^„*'^rting them out of my 
nair, and then I smoothed my face with mv sleeve 

S'pS. 

and tingling, and 



*** XWJ&. tLuouz me. 

Iir.»f • a deserted place, down tb the pigeon- 

liad been blown cro?Si 
Z ^.^rne high wind, and would have maS 

the pigeons think themselves ^.t sea, if there had been 
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any pigeons there to be rooked by it* But, there were 
no pigeons in the dove-cot, no horses in the stable, no 
pigs in the sty, no malt in the storehouse, no smells of 
grains and beer in the copper or the vat. 

Behind the furthest end of the brewery, was a rank 
garden with an old wall : not so high but that I could 
struggle up and hold on long enough to look over it, and 
see that the rank garden was the garden of the house, and 
that it was overgrown with tangled weeds, but that there 
was a track upon the green and yellow paths, as if some 
one sometimes walked there, and that Estella was even 
then approaching with the keys, to let me out. 

She gave* me a triumphant glance in passing me, as if 
she rejoiced that my hands were so coarse and rny boots 
were so thick, and she opened the gate, and stood holding 
it. I was passing out without looking at her, when she 
touched me with a iauntiiig hand* 

“ Why don’t you cry ? 

“ Because I don’t want to.” 

“ You do,” said she. You have been crying till you 
are half blind, and you are near crying again now.” 

She laughed contemptuously, puslfed me out, and 
locked the gate upon me. I w^t straight*to Mr. Pumble- 
chook’s, and was immensely relieved to find him not at 
home. So, leaving word with the shopman on what day 
I was wanted at Miss Havisham’s again, I set off on the 
four-mile walk to our forge ; pondering, as I wei^ along, 
on all I had seen, and deeply revolving that I was a 
common labouring-bo/; th^t my hands VereJ coarse ; ^ 
that my boots were thick ; that I had fallen into a despic? 
able habit of calling Knavas Jacks ; that I was much more 
ignorant than I had considered myself last night, and 
generally that I was in a lowJived bad vray. 




Fatter ^/^ll 


' ; : W:HEN I reached home, my sister was very curious to 
know all about Miss Havisham’s, and asked a number of 
questions. And I soon, found myself getting heavily 
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bumped from behind in the nape of the neck and the 
small of the back, and having my face ignominiously 
shoved against the kitchen wall, because I did not answer 
those questions at sufficient length. 

I felt convinced that if I described Miss Havisham’s as 
my eyes had seen it, I should not be understood* Not 
only that, but I felt convinced that Miss Havisham too 
would not be understood ; and although she was perfectly 
incomprehensible to me, I entertained an impression 
that there would be something coarse and treaelrerous in 
my dragging her as she really was (to say nothing of Miss 
Estella) before the contemplation of Mrs. Joe. Conse- 
quently, I said as little as I could, and had my^ace shoved 
against the kitchen ^vall. 

The worst of it was that that bullying old Pumbie- 
chook, preyed upon by a devouring curiosity to be informed 
of all I |iad seen and heard, came gaping over in his chaise- 
cart at tea-time, to have the details jdi®ffeed to him. 
And the mere sight of the torment, with his fishy eyes 
and mouth open, his sandy Hair inquisitively on end, 
<and his waistcoat heaving with windy arithmetic, made 
me vicious in my^reticence. 

Well, boy,*’ Uncle P^mblechook began, as soon as 
he was seated in the chair of honour by the fire, “ what 
like is Miss Havisham ? ” 

“ Very tall and dark,” I told him. 

Is she, uncle ? ” asked my sister. 

Mr, Pumblechook winked assent ; from which I at 
once infierred that he had never ^en IVIiss Havisham, for 
was nothing of the kina. 

Now, boy I What was she a doing of, when you 
went in to-day ? ” asked Mr. Pumblechook. 

“ She was sitting,” I answered, “ in a black velvet 
coach,” • 

Mr. Pumblechook and Mrs. Joe stared at one another 
—as they well might— and both repeated, “ In a black 
velvet coach ? ” , ; , ' 

“ Yes,” ^sai<f h . Knd Miss EWlla— that’s her niece, 
I think — handed her in cake and wine at the coach window, 
on a gold plate. And we all had cake and wine on gold 
plates. And I got up behind the coach to eat mine, 
because she told me to.” 
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“ Was anybody else there ? ' 
Four dogs,” said I. 


asked Mr, Pumblechook. 


of gracious ? 


“ Large or small ? 

“ Immense,” said I, And they fought for yeai- 
cutlets out of a silver basket.” 

Mr. Pumbiechook and Mrs. Joe stared at one another 
again, in utter amazement. I was perfectly frantic — 
a reckless witness under the torture — and would have 
told them anything. 

“ Where zvas this coach, in the name 
asked my sister. 

“ In Miss Havisham’s room.” They stared again. 
‘‘ But there weren’t any horses to it.” I added this 
saving clause, in the moment of rejecting four richly 
caparisoned coursers which I had had wild thoughts of 
harnessing. 

“ Can this be possible, uncle ? ” asked Mrs. Joe. “ What 
can the boy mean ? ” 

I’ll tell you, Mum,” said Mr. Pumbiechook. My 
opinion is, it’s a sedan-chair. She’s flighty, you know — 
very flighty — quite flighty enough to pass her days in a 
sedan-chair,” ^ 

“ Did you ever see her in it, uncle ? ” asked Mrs. 
■■■Joe.". ' • ■ . • ■ 

“ How could I ? ” he returned, forced to the admission, 
when I never see her in my life ? Never clapped eyes 
upon her I ” ^ 

“ Goodness, uncle ! I; And yet you have spoken to 
her?” , 

“Why, don’t ^ you know,” wsaid Mr. Pumbledhook, 
testily, “ that when I have been there, I have been took 
up to the outside of her doorfand the door has stood ajar, 
and she has spoke to me that way. Howsever, the boy 
went there to play. What did you play at, boy ? ” 

“ We played with flags,” I said. (? beg to observe 
that I think of myself with amazement, when I recall 
the lies I told on this occasion.) 

> Flags ! ” echoed my|^|er* # 

said ^I. “ Eswla waved a blue flag, and I 
waved a red one, and Miss Havisham waved one sprinkled 
all over with little gold stars, out at the coach- wifidow. 
And then we all waved our swords and hurrahed.” 
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‘‘ Swords ! repeated my sister. Where did yon 
get swords from ? ” 

“ Out of a cupboard,” said I. And I saw pistols 
in it — and jam — and pills. And there was no daylight 
in the room, but it was all lighted up with candles.” 

“ That’s true, Mum,” said Mr. Pumblechook, with 
a grave nod. ‘‘ That’s the state of the case, for that 
much I’ve seen myself.” And then they both stared 
at me, and I, with an obtrusive show of artlessness on 
my countenance, stared at them, and plaited the right 
leg of my trousers with my right hand. 

If they had asked me any more questions I should 
undoubtedly have betrayed myself, for I was even then 
on the point of mentioning that there waif^ a balloon in 
the yard, and should have hazarded the statement but 
for my invention being divided between that pheno- 
menon and a bear in the brewery. They were so much 
occupied, however, in discussing the marvels I had 
already presented for their consideration, that I escaped. 
The subject still held them when Joe came in from his 
work to have a cup of tea. To whom my sister, more 
for the relief o£ her own mind than for the gratification 
of his, related my pretended experiences. 

Now, whefi I saw Jo« open his blue eyes and roll them 
all round the kitchen in helpless amazement, I was over- 
taken by ; but oidy as regarded him^ — not 

in the least -as regarded the othpr two. Towards Joe, 
and ‘Joe only, I considered myfe^lf.a young monster, 
whil^they sat debating what |esdlts wmid come to me 
from^Miss Havisham’s acquaintance and favour. They 
had no doubt that Miss Havisham would “ do some- 
thing for me ; their douBts related to the form that 
something would take. My sister stood out for pro- 
perty.” Mr. Pumblechoftk was in favour of a handsome 
premium for bihding me apprentice to some genteel 
trade — say, the corn and seed trade, for instance. Joe 
fell into the deepest disgrace with both, for ofering 
the bri'giht suggestion that |i^ght only be pres^iif^d 
with one of the dogs who had foti^t for t|ie veal-cutlets. 

After Mr; Pumblechook had driven offi and when my 
sister*" was washing up, I stole into the forge to Joe, 
and remained by him until he had done for the night* 
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Then I said,* Before the fire goes out, Joe, I should 
like to tell you something^’ 

Should you, Pip ? ” said Joe, drawing his shoeing- 
stool near the forge. Then tell us. What is it, Pip ? 

‘‘ Joe,” said I, taking hold of his roiied-up shirt sleeve 
and twisting it between my finger and thumb, ‘^‘you 
remember ail that about Miss Havisham's ? ” 

“ Remember ? ” said Joe, “ I believe you ! Won- 
derful I*” 

“ It’s a terrible thing, Joe ; it ain’t true.” 

“ What •are you telling of, Pip ? ” cried Joe, falling 
back in the greatest amazement. ‘‘ You don’t mean to 
say it’s ” 

“Yes, Id<^; it’s lies, Joe.” 

“ But not all of it ? Why sure you don’t mean to 
say, Pip, that there was no black welwet coach ? ” 
For.- 1 stood shaking my head. “ But at least there 
was,' dogs, Pip ? ' .Come, Pip,” said ..Joe, persuasively :. 
“ if there warn’t no weal-cutMs, at least there was^ogs ? ” 

“ No, Joe, there was nothing at all of the kind.” 

As I fixed my eyes hopelessly on Joe, Joe contemplated 
me in dismay. “ Pip, old chap 1 This* won’t do, old 
fellow I I say ! Where do you expect to go to ? ” 

“ It’s terrible, Joe ; ain’t it ? ’^ 

“ Terrible ? ” cried Joe. “ Awful ! What possessed 
you ? ” ^ ' 

“ I don’t know what possessed me, Joe,” I replied, 
letting his shirt sleeve go, and sitting down in the hshes 
at his feet, hanging my Ijead ; “ but I wish you hadn’t 
taught me to call Kjiaves at cards. Jacks ; and I wiSi my 
boots weren’t so thick nor my hands so coarse.” 

And then I told Joe thar I felt very miserable, and 
that I hadn’t been able to explain myself to Mrs, Joe 
and Pumblechook, and that thtre had been a beautiful 
young lady at Miss Havisham’s whd* was dreadfully 

S >ud, and that she had said I was common, and that I 
ew I was common, and that I wished I was not common, 
and that the lies had come^out of it«6omehoiv> though I 
didn’t know hoy. ^ 

“There’s one thing you may be sure of, Pip,” said 
Joe, after some rumination, “ namely, that lies is lies, 
Howsever they come, they didn’t ought to come, and 
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they come from the father of lies, and work Toiind to the 
same. Don’t you tell no more of ’em, Pip. That ain’t 
the way to get out of being common, old chap. If you 
can’t get to be oncommon through going straight, you’ll 
never get to do it through going crooked. So don’t 
tell no more on ’em, Pip, and live well and die happy,” 
When I got up to my little room, my young mind was 
in that disturbed and unthankful state, that I thought 
long after I laid me down, how common Estella would 
consider Joe, a mere blacksmith : how thick his boots, 
and how coarse his hands. I thought how Jf!>e and my 
sister were then sitting in the kitchen, and how I had 
come up to bed from the kitchen, and how Miss Havisham 
and Estella never sat in a kitchen, but were far above the 
level of such common doings. I fell asleep recalling 
what I “ used to do ” when I was at Miss Havisham’s ; 
as though I had been there weeks or months, instep of 
hours : and as though it were quite an old subject of 
remembrance, instead of one that had arisen only that 
day. 


The felicitous idea occurred to me a morning or two 
later when I woke, that the best step I eould take towards 
makihg myself uncommon was to get out p| Biddy every- 
thing^she knew. In pursuance^ of, this^&mijaous concep- 
tion, 1 mentioned to Biddy when I went to Mr. Wopsle’s 
great-aunt’s at night, that I had a particular reason for 
wishing to get on in life, and*that I should feel very much 
obliged to her if she would impart all her learning to me. 
Biday, who was the mo^ obliging of girls, immediately 
said she would, ahd indeed began to carry out her promise 
within five minutes. 

The Educational Scheme or Course established by Mr. 
Wopsle’s gr#at-auni> may be jresolved into the following 
The pupils ate apples and put straws down 
^one another’s backs, until Mr. Wopsie’s gTeat-aunt 
collecled her energies, and made an indiscriminate totter 
at them with a birch-rod. After receiving the charge 
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with every mark of derision, the pupils formed in line’ 
and buzzingiy passed a ragged book from hand to hand. 
The book had an alphabet in it, some figures and tables, 
and a little spelling — ^that is to say, it had bad once. 

As soon as this volume began to eirculate, Mr. Wopsle’s 
great-aunt fell into a state , of ooma*; arising either from 
sleep or a rheumatic paroxysm. The pupils then entered 
among themselves upon a competitive examination on 
the subject of Boots, with the view of ascertaining who 
could tre^ the hardest upon whose toes. This mental 
exercise lasted until Biddy made a rush at them and 
distributed three defaced Bibles, more illegibly printed 
at the best than any curiosities of literature I have since 
met with, speckled all over with ironmould, and having 
various specimens of the insect world smashed between 
their leaves. This part of the Course was usually 
lightened by several single combats between Biddy and 
refractory students. When the fights were over, Biddy 
gave out the number of a Tpage, and then we all read 
aloud w^hat we could in a frightful chorus ; Biddy leading 
with a high shrill monotonous voice, and none of us ^ 
having the least notion of, or reverends for, what we 
were reading about. When this horrible di^ had lasted a 
certain time, it mechanically awoke Mr. Wopsle’s great- 
aunt, who staggered at a boy fortuitously, and pulled his 
ears. This w&s understood to terminate the Course for 
the evening, and we enaerged into the air with shrieks 
of intellectual victory. 

It appeared to me that it would take time,* to become ' 
uncommon under these circuihstances ; neverthefess, I 
resolved to try it, and thai^very evening Biddy entered 
on our special agreement, by imparting some information 
from her little Catalogue of Prices, under the head of 
moist sugar, and lending me, to copy at-home, a large old 
English D which she had imitated from the heading of 
some newspaper, and which I supposed, until she told me 
what it was, to be a design for a buckle. 

At the appointed time !• returned Miss^Havisham’s, 
and my hesitating ring at the gate brought out Esfella. 

She locked it after admitting me, as she had done before, 
and again preceded me into the dark passage where her 
candle stood. She took notice of me until she bad 
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\he candle in her hand, when she looked over her shoulder, 
superciliously saying, “ You are to come this way to-day,” 
and took me to quite another part of the house. 

The passage was a long one, and seemed to pervade 
the whole square basement of the Manor House. We 
traversed but one side of the square, however, and at 
the end of it she stopped, and put her candle down and 
opened a door. Here, the daylight reappeared, and I 
found myself in a small paved courtyard, the dpposite 
side of which was formed by a detached dweJ|ing-nouse, 
that looked as if it had once belonged to the manager or 
head clerk of the extinct brewery. There was a clock in 
the outer wall of this house. Like the qjock in Miss 
Havisham’s room, and like Miss Havisham’s watch, it 
had stopped at twenty minutes to nine. 

We went in at the door, which stood open, and into 
a gloomy room with a low ceiling, on the ground floor at 
the back. There was some company in the room, and 
Estella said to me as she joined it, ‘‘ You are to go and 
stand there, boy, till you are wanted.” “ There,” being 
the window, I crossed to it, and stood “ there,” in a very 
uncomfortable 5tate of mind, looking out. 

I divined that my cjjming had stopped conversation 
in the room, and that its other occupants were looking 
at me. I could see nothing of the room except the 
shining of the fire in the window-glass, but I stiffened in 
all noiy joints with the consciousness that I was under 
close inspection. 

Thgre wfere three ladiesjn thcfroom and one gentleman. 
Before I had been standing at the window five minutes^ 
they somehow conveyed to i»e that they were all toadiels 
a^'dmfe^ugs, but that each of them pretended not to 
Icnow that the others wgre and humbugs : be- 

cause the admission that he or she did know it, would 
have made him or her out to be a toady and humbug. 

They all had a listigss^.andjJreary air.Qf . w some- 

body’s pleasure, and the most talkative of the ladies had 
to speak quite rigimy to repress a .yawn. This lady, 
whose B^e was Gamiila, very much remmded me of my 
sister,# with the difference that she was older, and (as 1 
found when I mught sight of her) of a blunter cast of 
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Poor dear soul I ” said this lady, with an abruptness 
of manner quite my sister’s. ‘‘ Nobody’s enemy but his 
own ! ” 


“ It would be much more commendable to be some- 
body else’s enemy,” said the gentleman ; “ far more 
natural.” 

“ Cousin Raymond,” observed another lady, we are 
to love our neighbour.” 

“ Sarah Pocket,” returned Cousin Raymond, “ if a man 
is not his Qwn neighbour, who is ? ” 

Miss Pocket laughed, and Camilla laughed and said 
(checking a yawn), “ The idea I ” The other lady, who 
had not spols^n yet, said gravely and emphatically, “ Very 
true ! ” 


“ Poor soul ! ” Camilla presently went on, “ he is so very 
strange ! Would any one believe that when Tom’s wife 
died, he actually could not be induced to see the import- 
ance of the children’s having the deepest of trimmings to 
their mourning ? * Good Xord 1 ’ says he, ‘ Camilla, 
what can it signify so long as the poor bereaved little 
? things are in black ? ’ So like Matthew ! I was obliged ^ 
to be firm. I told him that, without deep trimmings, 
the family was disgraced* And^ at last h^ flung out in 
his violent way, and said, ‘ Then do as you like.’ Thank 
^ Goodness it will always be a consolation to me to know 

that I instantly went out in a pouring rain and bought 
; the things.” * 

“ He paid for them, did he not ? ” asked Estelia. 

It’s not the question, my dear child, who p^d for * 
them,” returned Camilla, I b&ught them. And I shall . 

? often think of that with p^ce, when I wake up in the 

nighti” ' ‘ . 

The ringing of a distant bell^ combined with the echo- 
ing of some cry or call along the passage by which I had 
come, interrupted the conversation and caused Esteila 
to say to me, “ Now, boy ! ” On my turning round, 
they all looked at me with the utmost contempt, and, as 
I went out, I heard Sarah Pocket say, “ WeM I am sure ! 
What next I ” and Camilla add, with indignation, ‘‘ Was 
there ever such a fancy 1 The i-d(?-a ! ” • 

’ going with our candle along the dark 

.i passage, Estelia stopped «^li of a sudden, and, facing 

I -ft is 
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round, said in her taunting manner, with her face quite 
close to mine : ^ 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Well, miss ? ” I answered, almost falling over her and 
checking myself. 

She stood looking at me, and, of course, I stood looking 
Sit ocr. 

“ Am I pretty ? ” 

“ Yes ; I think you are very pretty.” 

“ Am I insulting ? ” ^ 

“ Not so much so as you were last time,” said*I. 

She fired when she asked the last question, and she 
slapped my face with such force as she had, when I 
answered it. 

Now ? ” said she. “ You little coarse monster, what 
do you think of me now ? ” 

“ I shall not tell you.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you cry again, you little wretch ? ” 

’ Because I’ll never cry fot you again,” said I. Which 
was, I sujipose, as false a declaration as ever was made • 
. for I was inwardly cmng for her then, and I know what 
i Know ot the pSin she cost me afterwards. 

We went oa our way yp-stairs after this episode ; and 
doTO Diet a gentleman groping his way 

“ Whom have we here ? ” asked the gentleman, stopping 
and lookmg at me. > I'r & 

“ A boy,” said Estella. 

He Jvas i burly man of an exceedingly dark complexion 
. TOth an exceedingly large head and a corresponding 
large hand. He took my ghin in his large hand and 
turned up my face tojhavg §dook at me by the light of 
the candle. He was ;M ^aIureIy bald on the top of his 
head, and had bushy blacTF eyebrows that wouldn’t lie 
down but stood up bristling. His eyes were set very deep 
m his head, ^and were disagreeably sharp and suspicion^ 
He had a large wab^-chain, and strong black dots where 
his beard aftd whiskers wouW have been if he had let 
them. He was iwthmg to me, and I cou4d have had no 
foresight then, that ha ever would be anything to me 

S welk^^'“ ^ opportunity of observing 

sS 
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Hey ? ” said he. 


‘‘ Boy of the neighbourhood 
: : Yes,. sir,’’. said L 
‘‘ How do you come here ? ” 

“ Miss Havisham sent for me, sir,” I explained. 

“ Well ! Behave yourself. I have a pretty large 
experience of boys, and you’re a bad set of fellows. Now 
mind ! ” said he, biting the side of his great forefinger 
as he frowmed at me, “ you behave yourself I ” 

With these words, he released me and went his way 
down staijs. I wondered whether he could be a doctor ; 
but no, I thought ; he couldn’t be a doctor, or he would 
have a quieter and more per^ia^ive manner. There was 
not much time to consider tlie subject, for we were soon 
in Miss Havisham’s room, where she and everything else 
were just as I had left them. Estella left me standing 
near the door, and I stood there until Miss Havisham 
cast her eyes upon me from the dressing-table. 

“ So ! ” she said, without being startled or surprised ; 
‘‘ the days have worn away, have they ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am. To-day is ” 

“ There, there, there ! ” with the impatient movement 
of her fingers. ‘‘ I don’t want to know.* Are you ready 
to play ? ” . 

I was obliged to answer in some confusion, “ I don’t 
think I am, ma’am.” 

“ Not at cards again ? ” she demanded with a searching 
look. 

“ Yes, ma’am ; I could do that, if I was wanted.’^ 

Since this house st:i»kes you old and grave,* boy,” 
said Miss Havisham, impatiehtly, “ and you are un- 
willing to play, are you willqjig to work ? ” 

I could answer this inquiry with a better heart than 
I had been able to find for the other question, and I said 
I was quite willing. * ^ 

Then go into that opposite room,” said she, pointing 
at the door behind me with her withered hand, ‘‘ and 
wait there till I come.” 

I crossed the staircase landing, ahd enteafed the room 
she indicated.* From that room, too, the daylight* was 
completely excluded, and candles on the high chjmney- 
piece faintly lighted the darkness. It was spacious, and 
I dare say had once been handsome, but every dis- 
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^rnible thing in it was covered with dust and mouldy 
and dropping to pieces. The most prominent object 
was a long table with a tablecloth spread on it, as if a 
feast had been in preparation when the house and the 
clocks all stopped together, A centre-piece of some kind 
was in the middle of this cloth ; it was so heavily over- 
hung with cobwebs that its form "was quite undistin- 
guishable ; and, as I looked along the yellow expanse out 
of which I remember its seeming to grow, I saw spiders 
running from it to and fro, ThesQ^crawling^^^t^^^^ had 
fascinated my attention and I was watching them from 
a distance, when lliss Havisham laid a hand upon my 
shoulder. In her other hand she had a crutch-headed 
“ stick on which she leaned, and she looked like the Witch 
of the place, 

“ This,” said she, pointing to the long table with her 
stick, “ is where I will be laid when I am dead. They 
shall come and look at me here.” 

With some vague misgiviifg that she might get upon 
the table then and there and die at once, I shrank under 
^ her touch. 

‘‘ What do yoti think that is ? ” she asked me, again 
pointing with, her stick ; that, where those cobwebs 
are?” 

“ I can’t guess what it is, ma’am.” 

It’s a great cake, A bride-cake. Mine 1 ” 

She ^looked all round the%oom in a glaring manner, 
and th*en said, leaning on me while her hand twitched my 
• shoulder, “ Come, come, come 1 • Walk me, walk me ! ” 

I made out from this, that the work I had to do, was 
'to walk Miss Havisham ro^nd and round the room. 
Accordingly, I started at once, and she leaned upon 
my shoulder, and we weiit away at an impatient fitful 
speed. After a ■^hile she said, “ Cali Esteila ! ” so I 
went out on the landing and roared that name as I had 
done on the previous occasion. When her light appeared, 
I returned to Miss Havisham, and we started away again 
round and round the ^oom. * 

If •only Esteila had come :to be a spectator of our 
proceedings, I should have felt sufficiently discontented ; 
but, as sue brought with her the three ladies and the 
gentleman whom 1 had seen below, I didn’t know what 
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to do. In my politeness, I would have stopped ; bu^ 
Miss Havisham twitched my shoulder, and we posted 
on — ^with a shame-faced consciousness on my part that 
they would think it was all my doing. 

‘‘Dear Mss Havisham,” said Miss Sarah Pocket. 
“ How well you look ! ” 

“ I do not,” returned Miss Havisham. “ I am yellow 
skin and bone.” 

Camilla brightened when Miss Pocket met with this 
-rebuff ; ^d she murmured, as she plaintively contem- 
plated Mss Havisham. “ Poor dear soul ! Certainly 
not to be expected to look well, poor thing. The idea 1 ” 

“ And hoyr are you ? ” said Miss Havisham to Camilla. 
As we were close to Camilla then, I would have stopped 
as a matter of course, only Miss Havisham wouldn’t stop. 
We swept on, and I felt that I was highly obnoxious to 
Camilla. 

“ Thank you, Miss Havisham,” she returned, “ I am 
as well as can be expected.’^ 

“ Why, what’s the matter with you ? ” asked Miss 
Havisham, with exceeding sharpness. 

“ Nothing worth mentioning,” replied Camilla. “ I 
don’t wish to make a display of my feelings, but I have 
habitually thought of you more in the night than I am 
quite equal to.” 

“ Then don’t think of me/’ retorted Miss Havisham. 

“ Very easily said ! ” rei^rked Camilla, amiably re- 

E ressing a sob, while a hitch came into her upper lip, and 
er tears overflowed. ^ If I could be less •affec^^ionate 
and sensitive, I should have h better digestion and an 
iron set of nerves. It’s a "weakness to be so affectionate, 
but I can’t help it. No doubt my health would be much 
better if it was otherwise, st|ll I wouldn’t change my 
disposition if I could. There’s Matthew now! Never 
mixing with any natural ties, never coming here to see 
how Miss Havisham is ! 

When this same Matthew was mentioned. Mss Havis- 
ham stopped me and herself, and stood looking at the 
speaker. This change brought Camilla’s speech \q a 
sudden 'end. 

.•“Matthew will cojme and see me at last,” said Miss 
Havisham, sternly, “when I am laid on that table. 
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'rhat 'will be his place— there,” striking the table with 
her stick, “ at my head ! And yours will be there ! 
And your husband’s there ! And Sarah Pocket’s there ! 
And Georgiana^s there ! Now you all know where to 
take your stations when you come to feast upon me« 
And now go ! ” 

At the mention of each name, she had struck the table 
with her stick in a new place. She now said, Walk 
me, walk me I ” and we went on again. 

While Estella was away lighting them dpwn. Miss 
Havisham still walked with her hand on my shoulder, 
but more and more slowly. At last she stopped before 
the fire, and said, after muttering and looking at it 
some seconds : 

‘‘ This is my birthday, Pip.” 

I was going to wish her many happy returns, when 
she lifted her stick. 

“ I don’t suffer it to be spoken of. I don’t suffer those 
who were here just now, or atiy one to speak of it. They 
come here on the day, but they dare not refer to it,” 

Of course I made no further effort to refer to it, 

“ On this dayi of the year, long before you were born, 
this heap of decay,” stabbing with her crutched stick 
at the pile of cobwebs dh the table but not touching it, 

was brought here. It and I have worn away together. 
The mice have gnawed at it, and sharper teeth than 
teeth of mice have gnawed at me.” 

She* held the head of her stick against her heart as 
she st«od looking at the tables she in her once white 
dress, •all yellow and witfafered ;• the once white cloth ail 
yellow and withered ; eveiyjhing around, in a state to 
crumble under a touch. 

When the ruin is complete,” said she, with a ghastly 
look, and when they lay me dead, in my bride’s dress 
on the bride’s t^la— which shall be done, and which 
will be the fir^shed curse upon him — so much the better 
if it is done on this day ! ” 

She stood looking at the table as if she stood looking 
at her oiwn ifigurei lymg 'therej ;il remained quiet, Estella 
returned, and she too remained quiet. It seemed to 
that^ we thus a long time. At length not 

coming put of hdc ffistraught state by degrees, but in an 
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instaut, Miss Havisham said, Let me see you two play 
cards ; why have you not begun ? ” With that, we 
returned to her room, and sat down as before ; I was 
beggared, as before ; and again, as before, Miss Havisham 
watched us all the time, directed my attention to Estella’s 
beatity, and made me notice it the more by trying her 
jewels on Esteila’s breast and hair. 

Estella, for her part, likewise treated me as before ; 
except that she did not condescend to speak. When 
we had played some half-dozen games, a day was 
appointed* for my return, and I was taken down into 
the yard to be fed in the former dog-like manner. There, 
too, I was again left to w^ander about as I liked. 

A gate in^that garden wall which I had scrambled up 
to peep over on the last occasion was open, and I strolled 
into the garden, and strolled ail over it. It was quite 
a wilderness, and there were old melon-frames and 
cucumber-frames in it. When I had exhausted the 
garden and a greenhouse, nerer questioning for a moment 
that the house was now empty, I looked in at another • 
window, and found myself, to my great surprise, ex- 
changing a broad stare with a pale young gentleman with 
red eyelids and light hair. 

This pale young gentleman quickly disappeared, and 
reappeared beside me. He had been at his books when 
I had found myself staring at him, and I now saw that 
he was inky. 

Halloa ! ” said he, young fellow ! ” • 

Halloa being a general observation wl^ich had , 
usually observed to be Ibest answered by itself, said 
‘‘ Halloa ! ” politely omitting young fellow. 

“ Who let you in ? ” saidSie. 

‘‘ Miss Estella.” 

‘‘ Who gave you leave to prcwl about ? ” 

: ‘‘ Miss Estella.” 

Come and fight,” said the pale young gentleman. 

What could I do but follow him ? I have often asked 
myself the question since,: but, what else^ could I do ? 
His manner was so final aiad I was so astonished, that I 
followed where he led, as if I had been under a spell. 

“Stop a minute, though/’ he said, wheeling"* round 
before we had gone many paces. “ I ought to give you 
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Wij life was seeing him on his back again, looking up at 
me out of a black eye* 

His spirit inspired me with great respect* He seemed 
to have no strength, and he never once hit me hard, and 
he was always knocked down ; but, he would be up again 
in a moment, sponging himself or drinking out of the 
water-bottle, with the greatest satisfaction in seconding 
himself according to form, and then came at me with an 
air and a show that made me believe he really was going 
to do for me at last. He got heavily bruised, for I am 
sorry to record that the more I hit him, the harder I hit 
him ; but, he came up again and again and again, until 
at last he got a bad fall with the back of his head against 
the wall. Even after that crisis in our affains, he got up 
and turned round and round confusedly a few times, not 
knowing where I was ; but finally went on his knees to 
his sponge and threw it up ; at the same time panting 
out, ‘‘ That means you have won.” 

He seemed so brave and iijnocent, that although I had 
. not proposed the contest I felt but a gloomy satisfaction 
in my victory. However, I got dressed, darkly wiping 
my sanguinary face at intervals, and I said, “ Can I h^p 
you ? ” and he *said, ‘‘ No thankee,” and I said Gdbd 
afternoon,” atid he said,* ‘ Same to you.” 

When I got into the court-yard, I found Estelia waiting 
with the keys. But, she neither asked me where I had 
been, nor why I had kept her waiting ; and there was 
a bright flush upon her face, as though something had 
^ happened to delight her. Instead of going straight to 
the g»te, too, she stepped ba(!k into the passage, and 
• beckoned me. 

“ Come here I You may Mss me, if you like.” 

I kissed her cheek as she turned it to me. I think I 
would have gone through«a great deal to kiss her cheek. 
But, I felt that the kiss was given to the coarse common 
boy as a piece of money might have been, and that it 
was worth nothing. 
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CHAPTER X 

My mind grew very uneasy on the subject of the pale 
young gentleman. The more I thought of the fight, and 
recalled the pale young gentleman on his back in various 
stages of pi:iEy And.encrimsoned^cpun^^ the more 

certain it aj^tsated that something would be done to me* 
I felt that the pale young gentleman’s blood was on my 
head, and*that the Law would avenge it. Without having 
any definite idea of the penalties I had incurred, it was 
clear to me that village boys could not go stalking about 
the country^ ravaging the houses of gentlefolk and pitch*" 
ing into the studious youth of England, without laying 
themselves open to severe punishment. For some days, 
I even kept close at home, and looked out at the kitchen 
door with the greatest caution and trepidation before 
going on an errand, lest tile officers of the County Jail 
should pounce upon me. 

When the day came round for my return to the scene 
of the deed of violence, my terrors reached their height. 
However, go to Miss Havisham’s I must, ^and go I did. 
And behold ! notliing came of the late struggle. It was 
not alluded to in any way, and no pale young gentleman 
was to be discovered on the premises. I found the same 
gate open, and I explored the garden, and even looked 
in at the windows of the detached house ; but, my view 
was suddenly stojmed the closed shutters witl^n, and 
all was lifeless. Only in the •corner where the Combat 
had taken place, could I de^ct any evidence of the young 
gentleman’s existence. There were traces of his gore in 
that spot, and I covered them with garden-mould from 
the eye of man. , • 

On the broad landing between Miss* Havisham’s own 
room and that other room in which the long table was 
laid out, I saw a garden-chair — a light chair on wheels, 
that you pushed from behind. It had been^placed there 
since fnj last yisit, and I entered, that same day, Cn a 
regular occupation of pushing Miss Havisham yi this 
chair (when she was tired of walking with her hand upon 
my shoidder) round her own room, and across the landing 
I ' 5 . leB C ’ 
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a!hd round the other room. Over and over and* over again, 
we would make these journeys, and sometimes they would 
last as long as three hours at a stretch. I insensibly fall 
into a general mention of these journeys as numerous, 
because it was at once settled that I should return every 
alternate day at noon for these purposes, and because 
I am now going to sum up a period of at least eight or 
ten months. 

As we began to be more used to one another, Miss 
Havisham talked more to me, and asked me such ques- 
tions as what had I learnt and what was I goiiTg to be ? 
I told her I was going to be apprenticed to Joe, I believed ; 
and I enlarged upon my knowing nothing and wanting to 
know everything, in the hope that she migh^ offer some 
help towards that desirable end. But, she did not ; on 
the contrary, she seemed to prefer my being ignorant. 
Neither did she ever give me any money — or anything 
but my daily dinner — ^nor even ^igul|^e that I should 
be paid for my services. • 

Estelia was always about, and always let me in and out, 
^but never told me I might kiss her again. Sometimes, 
she would coldlf^ tolerate me ; sometimes, she would 
condescend to me ; sometimes, she would be quite familiar 
with me ; sometimes, she*would tell me energetically that 
she hated me. Miss Havisham would often ask me in a 
whisper, or when we were alone, “ Does she grow prettier 
and prettier, Pip ? ” And when I said Yes (for indeed 
she did), would seem to enjoy it greedily. Also, when we 
played •at oards Miss Havishani would look on, with a 
^ miserlf relish of Estelia’s» moods, whatever they were. 
“And sometimes, when her moods were so many and so 
contradictory of one another xhat I was puzzled what to 
say or do, Miss Havisham would embrace her with lavish 
fondness, murmuring som^hing in her ear that sounded 
like “ Break their ^hearts, my pride and hope, break their 
hearts and have no mercy 1 ’’ 

There was a song Joe used to hum fragments of at the 
forge, of whieh the burden was Old Clem. This was not 
a very ceremonious way of rendering homage to a patron 
saint ; but^ I believe Old Clem stood in that relation 
towards smiths. It was a song that imitated the measure 
of beating upon iron, and was a mere lyrical excuse for 
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the introduction of Old Clem’s respected name. Thus, 
you were to hammer boys round — Old Clem ! With a 
thump and a sound — Old Clem ! Beat it out, beat it 
out— "Old Clem ! With a clink for the stout — Old Clem ! 
Blow the fire, blow the fire — Old Clem ! Roaring drier, 
soaring higher, — Old Clem ! One day soon after the ap- 
pearance of the chair, Miss Havisham suddenly saying 
to me, with the impatient movement of her fingers, There, 
there, there ! Sing ! ” I was surprised into crooning this 
di tty as I flushed her over the floor. It happened so to 
catch her fancy that she took it up in a low brooding 
voice as if she were singing in her sleep. After that, it 
became customary with us to have it as we moved about, 
and Estella would often join in ; though the whole strain 
was so subdued, even when there were three of us, that it 
made less noise in the grim old house than the lightest 
breath of wind. 

Perhaps, I might have told Joe about the pale young 
gentleman, if I had not previously been betrayed into 
those enormous inventions to which I had confessed. 
Under the circumstances, I felt that Joe could hardly 
fail to discern in the pale young gentleftian, an appro- 
priate passenger to be put into Jhe black wel vet coach ; 
therefore, I said nothing of him. Besides : that shrink- 
ing from having Miss Havisham and Estella discussed, 
which had come upon me in the beginning, grew much 
more potent as time went on, I reposed complete 
confidence in no one but Biddy ; but, I told poor Biddy 
everything. Why it carrffe natural for me to 3o and 
why Biddy had a deep concern in everything I told 
her, I did not know then, th<mgh I think I know now. 

Meanwhile, councils went on in the kitchen at home, 
fraught with almost insupport^-ble aggravation to my 
exasperated spirit. That ass, Pumbleckook, used often 
to come over of a night for the purpose of discussing 
my prospects with my sister ; they would pair off in such 
nonsensical speculations about Miss Havisham, and about 
what she would with mb and for me, thdt I usecj to 
want— quite pai^Mly— to burst into spiteful tears, fly 
at Pumblechookf knd pummel him all over. 

In these discussions, Joe bore no part. But he was 
often talked at, while they were in progress, by reason 
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*of Mrs, Joe’s perceiving that he was not favourable to 
my being taken from the forge* I was fully old enough 
now, to be apprenticed to Joe ; and when Joe sat with 
the poker on his knees thoughtfully raking out the ashes 
between the lower bars, my sister would so distinctly 
construe that innocent action into opposition on his 
part, that she would dive at him, take the poker out of 
his hands, shake him, and put it away. There was 
a most irritating end to every one of these debates. All 
in a moment, with nothing to lead up to it,r my sister 
would stop herself in a yawn, and catching sight of me 
as it were incidentally, would swoop upon me with, 
“ Come 1 there’s enough of you ! You get along to 
bed ; you've given trouble enough for one night, I hope I ” 
We went on in this way for a long time, and it seemed 
likely that we should continue to go on in this way for 
a long time, when one day Miss Havisham stopped short 
as she and I were walking, she leaning on my shoulder ; 
and said with some displeasilre : 

“ You are growing tall, Pip I ” 

I thought it best to hint, through the medium of 
a meditative teok, that this might be occasioned by 
circumstancQg over which I had no control. 

She said no more at the time ; but, she presently 
stopped and looked at me again ; and presently again ; 
and after that, looking frowning and moody. On the 
next ^ day of my attendance, when our usual exercise 
was over, and I had landed her at her dressing-table, 
she i^yed me with a movemeni of her impatient fingers : 
“ Tell me the name ag^n of that blacksmith of yours.” 

Joe Gargery, ma’am.” 

Meaning the master you were to be apprenticed to ? ” 
Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

‘‘You had better be apprenticed at once. Would 
Gargery come here with you, and bring your indentures, 
do you think ? ” 

I signified that I had no doubt he would take it as 
an honour to be asked. • 

‘"•Then let him come,” > 

“ At any particular time, I^ss Havisham ? ” 

“There, there! I know nothing about times. Let 
him come soon, and come along with you.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


It was a trial to my feelings, on the next day but 
one, to see Joe arraying himself in his Sunday clothes 
to accompany me to Miss Havisham's. However, as 
he thought his court-suit necessary to the occasion, it 
w^as not for me to tell him that he looked far better in 
his working-dress ; the rather, because I knew he made 
himself s5 dreadfully uncomfortable, entirely on my 
account, and that it was for me he pulled up his shirt- 
coliar so very high behind, that it made the hair on the 
crown of hislaead stand up like a tuft of feathers. 

At breakfast-time my sister declared her intention 
of going to town with us, and being left at Uncle Pumble- 
chook’s, and called for “ when we had done with our 
fine ladies.” The forge was shut up for the day, and 
Joe inscribed in chalk upon the door (as it was his custom 
to do on the very rare occasions when he was not at 
work) the monosyllable hout, accompanied by a sketch 
of an arrow supposed to be flying in the direction he had 
taken. 

We walked to town, my stster leading the way. 
When we came to Pumblechook’s, she bounced in and 
left us. As it was almost noon, Joe and I held straight 
on to Miss Havisham’s house. Estella opened the gate 
as usual, and, the moment she appeared, Joe to6k his 
hat off and stood weiglyng it by the brim in bath his 
hands. • 

Estella took no notice of either of us, but led us the 
way that I knew so well. *1 followed next to her, and 
Joe came last. When I looked back at Joe in. the long 
passage, he was still weighing*his hat, and was coming 
after us in long strides on the tips of hisiboes. 

Estella told me we were both to go in, so I took Joe 
by the coat-cuff and conducted him into Miss Havisham’s 
presence. She was seated at her dressing-table, and 
looked round at us immediately. 

‘"OhJ” said she to Jo&, ‘‘You are the husband 
the sister of this boy- ? ” ’■ * 

I could hardly have imagined dear old Joe looking 
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<60 unlike himself or so like some extraordinary bird ; 
standing, as he did, speeciiless, with his tuft of feathers 
ruffled, and his mouth open as if he wanted a worm. 

‘‘ You are the husband,” repeated Miss Havisham, 
“ of the sister of this boy ? ” 

It was very aggravating ; but, throughout the inter* 
view, Joe persisted in addressing Me instead of Miss 
Havisham. 

“ Which I meantersay, Pip,” Joe observed, “ as I hup 
and married your sister, and I were at the time what 
you might call (if you was anyways inclined) a single 
man.” 

“ Well ! ” said Miss Havisham. ‘‘ And you have 
reared the boy, with the intention of taMng him for 
your apprentice ; is that so, Mr. Gargery ? ” 

“ You know, Pip,” replied Joe, “ as you and me were 
ever friends, and it were looked for’ard to betwixt us, 
as being caic’lated to lead to larks. Not but what, 
Pip, if you had ever made objections to the business — 
such as its being open to black and sut, or such-like — 
not but what they would have been attended to, don’t 
you see ? ” * 

“ Has the boy,” said Miss Havisham, “ ever made 
any objectioif ? Does he like the trade ? ” 

“ Which it is well beknown to yourself, Pip,” returned 
Joe, “ that it were the wish of your own heart.” 

It was quite in vain for me to endeavour to make him 
sensiMe that he ought to speak to Miss Havisham. 
The njore J made faces and gestures to him to do it, 
the irfbve confidential he persisted in being to Me. 

Have you brought his with you ? ” asked 

Miss Havisham. 

Well, Pip, you know,” replied Joe, as if that were 
a little unreasonable, “you yourself see me put ’em 
in my ’at, and fherefore you know as they are here,” 
With which .he took them out, and gave them, not to 
Miss Havisham, but to me. I am afraid I was ashamed 
of the dear good fellow — I know I was ashamed of him 
— ^when I saw that Estella stood at the^ back of Miss 
Havisham’s chair, and that her eyes laughed mis- 
chievously. I took the indefeures out of his hand and 
gave them to Miss Havisham. ^ 
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“ Yon expected,” said Miss Havisham, as she looked 
them over, no premium with the boy ? ” 

‘‘ Joe 1 ” I remonstrated ; for he made no reply at 
all, “ Why don’t you answer- — — ” 

Pip/’ returned Joe, cutting me short as if he were 
hurt, “ which I meanjtersay that were not a question 
requiring a answefHBSwixt yourself and me, and which 
you know the answer to be full well No. You know 
it to be No, Pip, and wherefore should I say it ? ” 

Miss ISavisham glanced at him as if she understood 
what he really was, better than I had thought possible, 
seeing what he was there; and took up a little bag 
from the table beside her. 

‘‘ Pip has earned a premium here,” she said, and 
here it is. There are five-and-twenty guineas in this 
bag. Give it to your master, Pip ? ” 

As if he were absolutely out of his mind with the 
wonder awakened in him her strange figure and the 
strange room, Joe, even at this pass, persisted in address- 
ing me. 

“ This is very liberal on your part,^Pip,” said Joe, 
and it is as such received and grateful welcome, though 
never looked for, far nor near lior nowherCs. And now, 
old chap,” said Joe, conveying to me a sensation, first of 
burning and then of freezing, for I felt as if that familiar 
expression were applied to Miss Havisharn ; and now, 
old chap, may we do our duty I May you and me do our 
duty, both on us by one and another, and by Jhem which 
your liberal present — h5ve — qpnweyed — ^to be — ^Sir the 
satisfaction of mind — of — ^them as never — ” here Joe • 
showed that he felt he had lallen into frightful difficulties, 
until he triumphantly rescued himself with the words, 

‘‘ and from myself far be it ! ”• These words had such a 
round and convincing sound for him that he said them 
twice. 

Good-by, Pip ! ” said Miss Havisharn. “ Let them 

out, Estella.” 

Am I to come again, Miss Havisharn ? ”*1 asked.. 

No. Gargery is your master now, Gargery ! One 
word ! ” i ;4 * 

Thus calling hinl^ ba^ik as I went out of the door, I 
heard her say to Joe, in a ^distinct emphatic voice, ‘‘ The 
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fcoy has been a good boy here, and that is his reward. 
Of course, as an honest man, you will expect no other and 
no more.” 

How Joe got out of the room, I have never been able 
to determine ; but, I know that when he did get out 
he was steadily proceeding up-stairs instead of coming 
down, and was deaf to all remonstrances until I went 
after him and laid hold of him. In another minute 
we were outside the gate, and it was locked, and Estella 
was gone. When we stood in the daylight algm.e again, 
Joe backed up against a wall, and said to me, ‘‘ Astonish- 
ing I ” And there he remained so long, saying, “ Aston- 
ishing I ” at intervals, so often, that I began ^to think his 
senses were never coming back. At length he prolonged 
his remark into “ Pip, I do assure you this is as-TON- 
ishing ! ” and so, by degrees, became conversational and 
able to walk away. 


• CHAPTER XII 

It is a most miserable thing to feel ashamed of home. 
There may be black ingratitude in the thing, and the 
punishment may be wdl deserved ; but, that it is a 
miserable thing, I can testify. 

Home had never been a very pleasant place to me, 
becau^ of my sister’s temper,* Now, it was all coarse 
and common, and I woul& not have had Miss Havisham 
and Estella see it on any account. How much of my 
ungracious condition of mind may have be^h my own 
fault, how much Miss Hapsham’s, how much my sister’s, 
is BOW of no mom.en-t to me or to any one. 

Once, it had seemed to me that when I should at last 
roll up my siiirt-sleeves^ and go into the forge, Joe’s 
’prentice, I should be distinguished and happy. Now 
the/eality #as in my hold, I*only felt that I was dusty 
with the dust of smdl-coal, and that P had a weight 
upon «ny daily remembrance to which the anvil was a 
feather. But I am glad to kno|e tim I never breathed 
a murmur to Joe while my indentures lasted. It is 
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€tboiit the only thing I aw glad to know of myself in that 
connection. 


As I was getting too big for Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt’s 
; room, my education under that preposterous female 

i terminated. Not, ho-wever, until Biddy had imparted 

to me everything she knew, from the little catalogue 
of prices, to a comic song she had once Bought for a half- 
penny. 

« Whatever I acquired, I tried to impart to Joe. This 
statement pounds so well, that I cannot in my conscience 
let it pass unexplained. I wanted to make Joe less 
ignorant and common, that he might be worthier of 
my society ayd less open to Estella’s reproach. 

The old Battery out on the marshes was our place of 
study, and a broken slate and a short piece of slate- 
pencil were our educational implements : to which Joe 
always added a pipe of tobacco. I never knew Joe to 
remember anything from one Sunday to another, or 
to acquire, under my tuitioil, any piece of information 
^ whatever. Yet he would smoke his pipe at the Battery 
^ with a far more sagacious air than anywhere else — 
even with a learned air — ^as if he coi»idered himself 
’ to be advancing immensely. Dear fellow^ I hope he 

did. * 

One Sunday when Joe, greatly enjoying his pipe, had 
so plumed himself on being most awful dull,” that 1 
had given him up for the day, I lay on the earthwork 
for some time with my chin on my hand, descrying 
traces of Miss Havisham and Estella ail over the prospect, * 
I in the sky and in the water, lihtil at last I resol’^ed to 

^ mention a thought concerning them that had been much 

in my head. 

“ Joe,” said I ; don’t you think I ought to pay Miss 
Havisham a visit ? ” * 

) ‘‘ Well, Pip,” returned Joe, slowly considering. What 

for?” 

“ What for, Joe ? What is any visit made for ? ” 

“ There is some wisits p’*r’aps,” said Joe, “ as for ever 

remains open 4:o the question, Pip. But in regard of 
■;* wisiting Miss HaviiAam, she might think you if anted 

j something — expect®^ something of ,her.” 

Don’t you think I might say that I did not, Joe ? ” 

W c* 
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‘ And she might 


“ You might, old chap,” said Joe. 
credit it. Similarly she mightn’t.” 

Joe felt, as I did, that he had made a point there, and 
he pulled hard at his pipe to keep himself from weakening 
it by repetition. ^ 

You see, Pip,” Joe pursued, .as soon as he was past 
that danger, Miss Havisham done the handsome thing 
by you. When Miss Havisham done the handsome thing 
by you, she called me back to say to me as that were ail.” 

“Yes, Joe. I heard her.” 

“ Which I meantersay, Pip, it might be that her mean- 
ing were— Make a end on it !— As you was !— Me to the 
North, and you to the South I — Keep in suijders I ” 

I had thought of that too, and it was very far from 
comforting to me to find that he had thought of it ; for it 
seemed to render it more probable. 

But, Joe, here am I, getting on in the first year of 
my time, and, since the day of my being bound, I have 
never thanked Miss Havisnam, or asked after her or 
shown that I remember her. As we are rather slack 
1“®* ® half-holiday to-morrow ? 

I think I would go up-town and make a call on Miss Est 
— Havisham. 

“Which her name,’' said Joe, gravely, “ain’t Est- 
avisham, Pip, unless she have been rechris’ened.” 

“I know, Joe, I know. It was a slip of mine. What 
do ypu think of it, Joe ? ” 

tliought that if I thought well of it he 
It- But; he was particular in stipulating 
that if I were not recei'fed with cordiality, or if I were 
not encouraged to repeat n*r visit as a visit which had 
no ultenor object but wp simply one of gratitude for 
a favour receiv^, then t^jis experimental trip should have 
no sucee^or. Hy these conditions I promised to abide. 

Now, Joe kept a journeyman at weekly wages whose 
name was Orhck, a loose-hmbed swarthy fellow of great 
strength, never in a hurry, and always slouching He 
always slouched, with his eyes on the ground; andfwhen 
accosted or otherwise required to raise them, he looked 
up m a half resentful, half puzzled way, as though the 
only thought he ever had, was, thatit /as rather fn ^d 
and injurious fact that he should never be thinking 
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This morose journeyman had no liking for me. Not 
that he ever said anything, or did anything, openly im- 
porting hostility ; I only noticed that he always beat his 
p.sparks in my direction, and that whenever I sang Old 
^ Clem, he came in out of time. 

Oriick was at work and present, next day, when I re- 
minded Joe of my half-holiday. He said nothing at the 
moment, for he and Joe had just got a piece of hot iron 
between them, and I was at the bellows ; but by-and-by 
he said, leaning on his hammer : 

Now, tnaster ! Sure you’re not a going to favour 
only one of us. If Young Pip has a half-holiday, do as 
much for Old Oriick.” I suppose he was about five-and- 
twenty, but ♦he usually spoke of himself as an ancient 
person. 

“ Why, what’ll you do with a half-holiday, if you get 
it ? ” said Joe. 

What’ll I do with it f What’ll he do with it ? I’ll 
do as much with it as said Oriick. 

As to Pip, he’s going up-town,” said Joe. 

“ Weil then, as to Old Oriick, he's a going up-town,” 
retorted that worthy. “ Two can go yp-town. Now, 
master 1 Come. No favouring in this shop. Be a 
man!” • 

Well, as in general you stick to your work as well as 
most men,” said Joe, let it be a half-holiday for all.” 

My sister had been standing silent in the yard, within 
hearing — she was a most unscrupulous spy and listener 
— and she instantly looked in at one of the window^. 

“ Like you, you fooll ” said she to Joe, “ giving 
holidays to great idle hulkers like that. You are a rich 
man, upon my life, to wasteVages in that way. I wish I 
was his master ! ” 

‘‘ You’re a foul shrew, Mother Gargery,” growled the 
journeyman. • 

Let her alone,” said Joe.) 

** What did you say ? ” cried my sister, beginning to 
scream. “What did you say? What did, that fellow 
Oriick say to me, Pip ? 'What did he call me, with«my 
husband standflig by ? What was the name that he gave 
me before the base man who swore to defend me ? * Oh ! 
Hold me! Oh!”:> 
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teetlf “ PH ^ journeyman, between his 

0 . 1 .^ “ “ ^a,s my wife. I’d hold vou 

under the pump, and choke it out of you.” ^ 

Joe.) 

un I lo hear him 1 cried my sister. “To hear 

ThatOrhek! In my own 
house! Me, a married woman! With my husband 
standing by I Oh 1 Oh ! ” ^ uusoana 

What could the fetched Joe do now, but stand up to 
his journeyman, and ask him what he meant by iiSer- 
fenng betwixt himself and Mrs. Joe ; and further whether 
he was man enough to come on ? Old Orlick felt that 
he situation admrtted of nothing less than comfnVo? 

ih^^^Du^W off^rtf^ straightway; so- withoiit so 

went ®tt® aprons, they 

went at one another, like two giants. But if anv man 

m that neighbourhood could stand up long’again^ Joe 
I never saw the man. Orlick, as if L hfd Sen of no 

s“o?a'rnv1h?en pal^ young gentlemanrTas veJy 
of it Then ^o^-dust, and in no hurry to come out 

rnsmsibl? at S «iropped 

Sd’doS. the house fnd 

recommended to revive and 

Joel hlh & struggle and clench her hands in 
Joes nair. iheix came that singular calm anrl 

iatioTwhkh?h“^^T®’ 

sensation which I have always connected with such a Tull 
I al5S/to'd^“^y‘5f 

"■'y ™ it by 

emotions (for, we think the feelings 
that are very serious in a m^in quite comical in a bovi 

fittrte“r Nor^ how 1”® Havisham’s. matteS 

^ny» times before I couirmake^L my^ind^to rin? 
Nor, how I debated whether I shold”^ Tway Stho ®i 
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ringingi nor, how I should undoubtedly have gone^ if 
my time had been my own, to come back* 

Miss Sarah Pocket came to the gate. No Estella. 

“ How, then ? You here again ? ” said Miss Pocket. 

What do you want ? 

When I said that I only came to see how Miss Havi- 
.sham was, Sarah evidently deliberated whether or no 
she should send me about my business. But, unwill- 
ing to hazard the responsibility, she let me in, and 
presently j^rought the sharp message that I was to 
‘‘ come up.’’ 

Everything was unchanged, and Miss Havisham was 
alone, “ Well ? ” said she, fixing her eyes upon me, 

1 hope you want nothing ? You’ll get nothing.” 

“ No indeed, Miss Havisham. I only wanted you to 
know that I am doing very well in my apprenticeship, 
and am always much obliged to you.” 

“ There, there t ” with the old restless fingers. Come 
now and then ; come on •your birthday. — Ay ! ” she 
cried suddenly, turning herself and her chair towards 
me, “ You are looking round for Estella ? Hey ? ” 

I had been looking round — in fact, foisr Estella — and I 
stammered that I hoped she was well. ^ 

“ Abroad,” said Miss HavishS-m ; “ educating for a 
lady ; far out of reach ; prettier than ever ; admired 
by all who see her. Do you feel that you have lost 
her ? ” 

There was such a malignant enjoyment in her utter- 
ance of the last words, and she broke into such**^a dis- 
agreeable laugh, that I was at •a loss what to say.** She 
spared me the trouble of considering, by dismissing me. 
When the gate was closed upon me by Miss Sarah Pocket, 
I felt more than ever dissatisfied with my home and with 
my trade and with everything ; and that was all I took 
by that motion. 

As I was loitering along the High-street looking in 
disconsolately at the shop windows, and thinking what 
I would buy if I were a gentleman, who shoidd come out 
of the bookshop but Mr. Wopsle. Mr, Wopsle had in 
his hand the affecting tragedy of George Barnwjpil, in 
which he had that moment invested sixpence, with the 
view of heaping every word of it on the head of Fumble- 
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cnooK, whom he was going to drink tea. No 

sooner did he see me, than he appeared to consider that 
a special Providence had put a ’prentice in his way to 
be read at ; and he laid hold of me, and insisted on my 
accompanying him to the Pumblechookian parlour. ^ 
1 knew it would be miserable at home, and as the nights 
were dark and the way was dreary, and almost any 
eornpanionship on the road was better than none "l 

L consequently, we turned into 
%£g i ^ the <!hops were 

It was half-past nine o’clock, and a very dark night 
when I set out with Mr. Wopsle on th^ Walk home! 

® heavy mist out, 6%d it fell 
wet and thick. The turnpike lamp was a blu| and its 
rays looked solid substance on the fog. We were noticing 
tlus, and saying how that the mist rose with a change of 
mM from a certain quarts of our marshes, whef we 

pfS hous ° ^ lee of the turn- 

‘‘ ®*oPPlng- “ Orlick there ? ” 

An . ne atiswered, siouchinff out. “ I was standinop 
^ on the chance of company.” ^ 

We have been,” srid Mr. Wopsle, *‘indulmnff, Mr 
Orhck, in an intellectual evening.” ” ® 

th2“ 

hlf-koliday 

r gS’XXS 

“ aI Sh 

cagef^ r™® K tlie 

?S hSfore'jXX 

In effect, we had not walked many yards further 
hra the *well-remembered • boom came towards us' 
de^ened W the inist, pd heavily rolled away along the 

A good mght for cutting off in,” said Orlick. “ We’d 
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be puzzled how to bring down a jail-bird on the wing, 
to-night.’^ 

The subject was a suggestive one to me, and I thought 
about it in silence. Mr. Wopsle fell to meditating aloud, 
Orlick, with his hands in his pockets, slouched heavily 
at my side. It was very dark, very wet, very muddy, 
and so we splashed along. Now and then, the sound of 
the signal cannon broke upon us again, and again rolled 
sulkily along the course of the river. I kept myself to 
* myself and my thoughts. Orlick sometimes growled, 
Beat it oift, beat it out — Old Clem ! With a clink for 
the stout — Old Clem ! ” I thought he had been drinking, 
but he was not drunk. 

Thus, we c«me to the village. The way by which we 
approached it, took us past the Three Jolly Bargemen, 
which we were surprised to find — it being eleven o^clock 
— ^in a state of commotion, with the door wide open, and 
unwonted lights that had been hastily caught up and 
put down, scattered about. Mr, Wopsle dropped in to 
ask what was the matter (surmising that a convict had 
been taken), but came running out in a great hurry. 

“ There’s something wrong,” said he, 'without stopping, 
up at your place, Pip, Run all ! ” 

‘"^What is it ? ” I asked, keeping up with Mm, So did 
Orlick, at my side. 

‘‘ I can’t quite understand. The house seems to have 
been violently entered when Joe Gargery was out. Sup- 
posed by convicts. Somebody has been attacked •'and 
hurt.” ^ ^ 

We were running too fast to admit of more bein^ «aid, 
and we made no stop until we got into our kitchen. It 
was full of people ; the whole vfilage was there, or in the 
yard ; and there was a surgeon, and there was Joe, and 
there was a group of women, all on the floor in the midst 
of the kitchen. The unemployed bystanders drew back 
when they saw me, and so I became aware of my sister 
—lying without sense or movement on the bare boards 
where she had been knocked down by a tremendous 
blow on the back of the he*ad, dealt by some unknojvn 
hand when her face was turned towards the fire. 
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CHAPTER XIII * 

Joe had been at the Three Jolly Bargemen smokinor 
Detore ten. While he was there, my sister had been seen 

ssfah*,?' “ff'” “"I ‘■“'i »=SnSd 

night Mith a farm-labourer gomg home The mnn en,ii.i 

tihL^th^t°i> ^ the time at which he saw her 

thM that it must have been before nine, WMbn Joe went 

home at five mmutes before ten, he found her struck 
then burnt unusiiallv nor wna 

was there any disarrangement of the kJtnhl^ ® candle, 
such as she herself had made, in falling and bleeding.°^^*ut^ 

Sm^hinglK and^LTw 

Irott ,hich had b«n lifd P’ *“ “ » %- 

d=fc iC*»“4„‘S'.d"2‘„a??aLrS 

^ey did not un" ESK’ 5y' 

sW to which it undoubtecUy had ome belonoe/ 
they claimed to know for certain tW il ♦ ^ 

XtdtlpS£“nighr of two^ coS 

™ Bl,»dy «-takan. afd had not'&S 

h J°°?KyS't&'S„' to iS”;?," “Ss'S'T 

non I had seen and heard him fiUr^!, ^x, ® “^on— the 
bnt »y ndnd did 
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latest use. ‘For I believed another person to have 
become possessed of it, and to have turned it to this 
cruel account. 

I suspected Orlick, but he had gone to town exactly as 
he told us when we picked him up at the turnpike, he had 
been seen about town all the evening, he had been in 
divers companies in several public*houses, and he had 
come back with myself and Mr. Wopsle. There was 
nothing against him, save the quarrel ; and my sister 
had quarreUed with him, and with everybody else about 
her, ten thousand times. 

It was horrible to think that I had provided the weapon, 
however undesignedly, but I could hardly think otherwise. 
I suffered unspeakable trouble while I considered and 
reconsidered whether I should at last dissolve that spell 
of my childhood and tell Joe all the story. But in addi- 
tion to the dread that, having led up to so much mischief, 
it would be now more likely than ever to alienate Joe 
from me if he believed it, I*had the further restraining 
dread that he would not believe it, but would assert it 
with the fabulous dogs and veal-cutlets as a monstrous 
invention. However, I resolved to make # full disclosure 
if I should see any such new occasion as a new chance of 
helping in the discovery of the assailant. 

For weeks my sister lay very ill in bed. Her sight was 
disturbed, so that she saw objects multiplied, and grasped 
at visionary teacups and wine-glasses instead of the 
realities ; her hearing was greatly impaired ; her memory 
also ; and her speech wa^ unintelligible. When, at last, 
she came round so far as to be helped down-stairs, ft was 
still necessary to keep my sJate always by her, that she 
might indicate in writing wfiat she could not indicate in 
speech. 

However, her temper was gffeatly iny^roved, and she 
was patient. A tremulous uncertainty of the action of 
all her limbs soon became a part of her regular state, and 
afterwards, at intervals of two or three months, she would 
often put her hands to her Jbiead, and would then remain 
for about a weqk at a time in some gloomy aberration of 
mind* We were at a loss to find a suitable attepdant 
for her, until a circumstance happened conveniently to 
relieve us. Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt conquered a con- 
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firmed habit of living into which she had fallen, and 
Biddy became a part of our establishment. 

It may have been about a month after my sister’s re- 
appearance in the kitchen, when Biddy came to us with 
a small speckled box containing the whole of her worldly 
effects, and became a blessing to the household. Above 
ail, she was a blessing to Joe, for the dear old fellow was 
sadly cut up by the constant contemplation of the wreck 
of his wife, and had been accustomed, while attending on 
her of an evening, to turn to me every now and then and 
say, with his blue eyes moistened, “ Such a fine figure of 
a woman as she once were, Pip ! ” Biddy instantly 
taking the cleverest charge of her as though she had studied 
her from infancy, Joe became able in somS sort to ap- 
preciate the greater quiet of his life, and to get down to 
the Jolly Bargemen now and then for a change that did 
him good. 

I now fell into a regular routine of apprenticeship-life, 
which was varied, beyond the limits of the village and the 
marshes, by no more remarkable circumstance than the 
arrival of my birthday and my paying another visit to 
Miss Havisham# I found Miss Sarah Pocket still on duty 
at the gate, I found Miss Havisham just as I had left her, 
and she spoke of Estella in the very same way, if not in 
the very same words. The interview lasted but a few 
minutes, and she gave me a guinea when I was going, 
and told me to come again on my next birthday. I 
may inention at once that this became an annual custom. 
I tried to«decline taking the guinea on the first occasion, 
but '^ith no better effect -than causing her to ask me very 
angrily, if I expected mor^ Then, and after that, I 
took it. ‘ 

So unchanging was the dull old house, the yellow light 
in the darkened room, the faded spectre in the chair by 
the dressing-table glass, that I felt as if the stopping of 
the clocks had stopped Time in that mysterious place, 
and, while I and everything else outside it grew older, 
it stood still. Daylight never entered the house as to 
my* thoughts and remembrances of it, aiisy more than as 
to tlje actual fact. It bewildered me, and under its 
influence I continued at heart to hate my trade and to 
be ashamed of home. 
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Impe^tc.^.ptit)Jy I became conscious of a change in 
Biddy, however. Her shoes came up at the heel, her 
hair grew bright and neat, her hands were always clean. 
She was not beautiful — she was common, and could not 
be like Esteila — but she w^as pleasant and wholesome and 
sweet-tempered. She had not been with us more than 
a year when I observed to myself one evening that she 
had curiously thoughtful and attentive eyes : eyes that 
were very pretty and very good. 

It came^of my lifting up my own eyes from a task I 
was poring at — writing some passages from a book, to 
improve myself in two ways at once by a sort of stratagem 
— and seeing Biddy observant of what I was about, I 
laid down mf pen, and Biddy stopped in her needlework 
without laying it down. 

How do you manage, Biddy,’"’ said I, “ to learn 
everything that I learn, and always to keep up with me ? ’ 
I was beginning to be rather vain of my knowledge, for 
1 spent my birthday guineils on it, and set aside the 
greater part of my pocket-money for similar investment ; 
though I have no doubt, now, that the little I knew was 
extremely dear at the price. # 

I might as well ask you,” said Biddy^ “ how you 
manage ? ” ^ 

No ; because w^hen I come in from the forge of a 
night, any one can see me turning to at it. But you 
never turn to at it, Biddy.” 

“ I suppose I must catch it — ^like a cough,” said I?iddy, 
quietly ; and went on with her sewing. 

‘‘ You are one of those, Biddy,” said I, who 2aake 
the most of every chancej^ You never had a chance 
before you came here, and see how improved you 
are ! ” 

Biddy looked at me for an iifstant, and went on with 
her sewing. “ I was your first teacher though ; wasn’t 
I ? ” said she, as she sewed. 

“ Yes, Biddy,” I observed, when I had done turning 
this remark over, “ you were my first teachsr, and that 
at a time whei| we little thought of ever being together 
like this, in this kitchen.” ^ 

Ah, poor thing 1 ” replied Biddy. It was like her 
self-forgetfulness, to transfer the remark to my sister, 
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and to get up and be busy about her, making her more 
comfortable ; ‘‘ that’s sadly true ! ” 

“ Well,” said I, “ let us have a quiet walk on the 
marshes next Sunday, Biddy, and a long chat.” 

My sister was never left alone now; but Joe more 
than readily undertook the care of her on that Sunday 
afternoon, and Biddy and I went out together. It was 
summer-time and lovely weather. When we came to the 
river-side and sat down on the bank, with the water 
rippling at our feet, making it all more quiet than it 
would have been without that sound, I resofved that it 
was a good time and place for the admission of Biddy 
into my inner confidence. 

“ Biddy,” said I, after binding her to^ secrecy, “ I 
want to be a gentleman.” 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t, if I was you 1 ” she returned. “ You 
know best, Pip ; but don’t you think you are happier 
as you are?” 

“ Biddy,” I exclaimed, •impatiently, “ I am not at 
ail happy as I am, I am disgusted with my calling and 
with my life. I have never taken to either, since I was 
bound, I nevifcr shall or can be anything but miserable 
unless I can lead a very different sort of hfe from the life 
I lead now." • 

“ That’s a pity ! ” said Biddy, shaking her head with 
a sorrowful air, 

“ If I could have settled down,” I said, “ and been but 
half *as fond of the forge as I was when I was little, I 
know-it would have been mu^ better for me. Instead 
of tRat, see how I am going on. Dissatisfied, and un- 
comfortable, and — what would it signify to me, being 
coarse and common, if noboay had told me so ! ” 

Biddy turned her face suddenly towards mine, and 
looked far more attentively at me than she had looked 
at the sailing ships. 

“ It was neither a very true nor a very polite thing 
to say,” she remarked, directing her eyes to the ships 
again, “ Who said it ? ” • 

5 was disconcerted, for I had brokeg away without 
quit^ seeing where I was going to. It was not to be 
shufiied off now, however, and I answered, “ The beauti- 
ful young lady at Miss Havisham’s, and she’s more 
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beautiful tliau anybody ever was, and I admire her dread- 
fully, and I want to be a gentleman on her account,” 
Haying made this lunatic confession, I began to. tlirow 
torn:.ugLgras.s into the river, as if I had some thoughts of 
.following it. , , 

“ Do you want to be a gentleman, to spite her or to 
gain her over ? ” Biddy quietly asked me, after a pause, 

“ I don’t know,” I moodily answered. 

‘‘Because, if it is to spite her,” Biddy pursued, “I 
should think — ^but you know best— that might be better 
and more independently done by caring nothing for her 
words. And if it is to gain her over, I should think— 
but you know best — she was not worth gaining over.” 

Exactly -wliat I myself had thought, many times. 
Exactly what was perfectly manifest to me at the moment. 
But how could I, a poor dazed village lad, avoid that 
wonderful inconsistency into which the best and wisest 
of men fall every day ? 

“It may be all quite trut,” said I to Biddy, “but 
I admire her dreadfully.” 

Biddy was the wisest of girls, and she tried to reason 
no more with me. She softly patted shoulder in a 
soothing way, while with my face upon my sleeve I 
cried a little — exactly as I had done in the brewery 
yard — and felt vaguely convinced that I was very much 
ill-used by somebody, or by everybody ; I can’t say 
which. 

“ Biddy,” I cried at length, getting up, putting my 
arm around her neck, aiid giving her a kiss,'^“ i shall 
always tell you everything.” • ^ 

“ Till you’re a gentleman,!? said Biddy. 

“You know I never shalf be, so that’s always. Not 
that I have any occasion to tell you anytiiing, for you 
know everything I know — as 1 told you at home the 
other night.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said Biddy, quite in a whisper, as she looked 
away at the ships, “ shall we walk a little further, or go 
home ? ” 

I said to Bid^y we would walk a little further, and*we 
did so, and the summer afternoon toned down intp the 
summer evening, and it was very beautiful. When we 
came near the churchyard, we had to cross an embank- 
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ment, and get over a stile near a sluice-gate. There 
started up, from the gate, Old Orlick. 

“ Halloa ! ” he growled, “ where are you two going ? ” 

‘‘ Where should we be going, but home ? ’’ 

“Weil then/’ said he, “ Fm jiggered if I don’t see 
you home ! ” 

Biddy was much against his going with us, and said 
to me in a whisper, “ Don’t let him come ; I don’t like 
him.” As I did not like him either, I took the liberty^ of 
saying that we thanked him, but we didn’t ^ant seeing 
home. He received that piece of information with a yell 
of laughter, and dropped back, but came slouching after 
us at a little distance. 

Curious to know whether Biddy suspected him of 
having had a hand in that murderous attack of which 
my sister had never been able to give any account, I 
asked her why she did not like him ? 

“Oh!” she replied, glancing over her shoulder as 
he slouched after us, “ bec!&.use I — I am afraid he likes 

le ever tell you he liked you?” I asked; in- 

.■ ■■ « 

said Biddy, glancing over her shoulder again, 
r told me so but he^dances at me^ whenever 
he can catch my eye.” 

However novel and peculiar this testimony of attach- 
ment, I did not doubt the accuracy of the interpretation, 
I was* very hot indeed upon Old Orlick’s daring to admire 
her ; as l^t as if it were an ouiyage on myself. 

“ But it makes no difference to you, you know,” said 
Biddy, calmly. ^ 

“No, Biddy, it makes no difference to me; only I 
don'^t like it ; I don’t approve of it.” 

“ Nor I neither,” said® Biddy. “ Though that makes 
no difference to you.” 

“ Exactly,” said I ; “ but I must tell you I should 
have no opinion of you, Biddy, if he danced at you with 
your own consent.” 

Fkept an eye on Orlick after that night, and, when- 
ever circumstances were favourable to his dancing at 
Biddy, got before him, to obscure that demonstration. 
He had struck root in Joe’s establishment, or I should 
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have tried to get him dismissed. He quite understood 
and reciprocated my good intentions, as I had reason to 
knowllereafter. 


CHAPTER XIV 

It was in the fourth year of my apprenticeship to 
Joe, and it was a Saturday night. There was a group 
assembled round the fire at the Three Jolly Bargemen, 
attentive to Mr. Wopsle as he read the newspaper aloud. 
Of that group I was one. 

I became aware of a strange gentleman leaning over the 
back of the settle opposite me, looking on. There was 
an expression of contempt on his face, and he bit the 
side of a great forefinger as he watched the group of 
faces. ^ 

Presently the strange gentleman, with an air of 
authority not to be disputed, left the back of the settle, 
and came into the space between the two settles, in front 
of the fire, where he remained standing. ^ 

From information I have received,” said he, looking 
round at us, “ I have reason to T^elieve there is a black- 
smith among you, by name Joseph — or Joe — Gargery. 
Which is the man ? ” 

“ Here is the man,” said Joe. , 

The strange gentleman beckoned him out of his place, 
and Joe went. • 

‘‘ You have an apprentice,^ pursued the stranger, 
“ commonly known as Pip Is he here ? ” 

I am here 1 ” I cried. 

The stranger did not recogiyse me, but I recognised 
him as the gentleman I had met on the stairs, on the 
occasion of my second visit to Miss Havisham. I had 
known him the moment I saw him looking over the 
settle. 

‘‘ I wish to have a privsfte conference with you two,” 
said he, when #he had surveyed me at his leisure, It 
will take a little time. Perhaps we had better -go to 
your place of residence. I prefer not to anticipate my 
communication here,* you will impart as much or as 
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little of it as you please to your friends afterwards ; I 
have nothing to do with that.’’ 

Amidst a wondering silence, we three walked out of 
the Jolly Bargemen, and in a wondering silence walked 
home. While going along, the strange gentleman 
occasionally looked at me, and occasionally bit the 
side of his finger. As we neared home, Joe vaguely 
acknowledging the occasion as an impressive and cere- 
monious one, went on ahead to open the front door. 
Our conference was held in the state parlpur, which 
was feebly lighted by one candle. 

It began with the strange gentleman’s sitting down 
at the table, drawing the candle to him, and looking 
over some entries in his pocket-book, fte then put 
up the pocket-book and set the candle a little aside : 
afcer peering round it into the darkness at Joe and 
me, to ascertain which was which. 

My name,” he said, “ is daggers, and I am a lawyer 
in London, I am pretty Afrell Imown. I have imusual 
business to transact with you, and I commence by ex- 
plaining that it is not of my originating. If my advice 
had been asked, I should not have been here. It was 
not asked, 8,nd you see me here. What I have to do 
as the confidential agefit of another, I do. No less, no 
more,” 

Finding that he could not see us very well from where 
he sajb, he got up, and threw one leg over the back of a 
chair and leaned upon it ; thus having one foot on the 
seat oi^tlie chair, and one foot on the ground. 

“ Now, Joseph Gargefy, I am the bearer of an offer 
to relieve you of this yoi|ng fellow your apprentice. 
You would not object to cancel his indentures at his 
request and for his good ? You would not want any- 
thing for so doii^ ? ” 

Lord forbid that I should want anything for not 
standing in Pip’s way,” said Joe, staring. 

Lord forbidding is pious, but not to the purpose,” 
returned Mr, Jaggers. ^‘The question is, Would you 
wafit anything ? Do you want anything 2 ” 

The answer is,” returned Joe, sternly, “ No.” 

I thought Mr. Jaggers glanced at Joe, as if he con- 
sidered him a fool for his disinterestedness. But I was 
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too much b’ewMered between ^b^eathless ■ curiosity and 
surprise, to be sure of it, ' 

‘^Very well/’ said , Mr. Jaggers. Recollect -the ; 
admission you have made, and don’t try to go from it 
presently. Now, I return to this young fellow. And the ; 
communication I have got to make is, that he has Great 
Expectations.” 

Joe and I gasped, and looked at one another. 

"‘I am instructed to communicate to him,” said Mr. 
Jaggers, tjirowmg his finger at me, sideways, “that he 
will come into a handsome property. Further, that it 
is the desire of the present possessor of that property, 
that he be immediately removed from his present sphere 
of life and from this place, and be brought up as a gentle- 
man — ^in a word, as a young fellow of great expectations.” 

My dream was out ; my wild fancy was surpassed by 
sober reality; Miss Havisham was going to make my 
fortune on a grand scale. 

“Now, Mr. Pip,” pursued the lawyer, “I address 
the rest of what I have to say, to you. You are to under- 
stand, first, that it is the request of the person from whom 
I take my instructions, that you alwayii bear the name 
of Pip. You will have no objection, I dare say, to your 
great expectations being encumbered witli that easy 
condition. But if you have any objection, this is the 
time to mention it.” 

My heart was beating so fast, and there was such a 
singing in my ears, that I could scarcely stammer'I had 
no objection. • --r 

“ I should think not ! Now you are to understand, 
secondly, Mr, Pip, that th^ name of the person who is 
your liberal benefactor remains a profound secret, until 
the person chooses to reveal it. I am empowered to 
mention that it is the intentidh of the^ person to reveal 
it at first hand by word of mouth to"' yourself. When 
or where that intention may be carried out, I cannot 
say ; no one can say. It may be years hence. Now, 
you are distinctly to understand that you are most 

f ositively pro|iibited from making any inquiry on •this 
ead, or any allusion or reference, however distant, to 
any individual whomsoever as the individual, in ail the 
communications you may have with me. If you have 
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a suspicion in your own breast, keep that* suspicion in 
your own breast* It is not the least to the purpose 
what the reasons of this prohibition are ; they may be 
the strongest and gravest reasons, or they may be a mere 
whim. This is not for you to inquire into. The con- 
dition is laid down. Your acceptance of it, and your 
observance of it as binding, is the only remaining con- 
dition that I am charged with, by the person from whom 
I take my instructions, and for whom I am not otherwise 
responsible. That person is the person from <whom you 
derive your expectations, and the secret is solely held 
by that person and by me. Again, not a very difficult 
condition with which to encumber such a ris^ in fortune ; 
but if you have any objection to it, this is the time to 
mention it. Speak out.” 

Once more, I stammered with difficulty that I had 
no objection. 

‘‘ I should think not ! Now, Mr. Pip, I have done 
with stipulations. We come next, to mere details of 

* arrangement. You must know that although I use the 
^ term ‘ expectations ’ more than once, you are not en- 
dowed with expectations only. There is already lodged 
in my handi5> a sum of money amply sufficient for your 
suitable education and ^ maintenance. You will please 
consider me your guardian. Oh ! ” for I was going to 
thank him, “ I tell you at once, I am paid for my services, 
or I ijhouldn’t render them. It is considered that you 
must be better educated, in accordance with your 

• altere^ position, and' .that y«u will be alive to the 

importance and nec^s^^.f of at once entering on that 
advantage.” / 

I said I had always longedvior it, 

‘‘ Never mind what you have‘'^lways longed for, Mr. 
Pip,” he retorted.; kee]l to the record...^ If you long for 
it now, that’s enough. Am I answered ti^at you are 
ready to be placed at once, under some proper tutor ? 

. -"Is that it ” 

I stammered yes, that was rfe. 

“•Good. Now, your inclinations are to be consulted. 
I don’J: think that wise, mind, but it’s my trust. Have 
you ever heard of any tutor whom you would prefer to 
another ? » 
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I had never heard of any tutor but Biddy, and Mr. 
Wopsle's great-aunt ; so, I replied in the negative. 

There is a certain tutor, of whom I have some know- 
ledge, who I think might suit the purpose,” said Mr. 

^ don’t recommend: him,' observe; because 
I never recommend anybody. The gentleman I speak 
of is one Mr, Matthew Pocket.” 

Ah 1 I caught at the name directly. Miss Havisham’s 
relation. The Matthew whom Mr, and Mrs. Camilla 
had spoken of. The Matthew whose place was to be at 
Miss HaviSham’s head, when she lay dead, in her bride’s 
dress on the bride’s table. 

You know the name?” said Mr. daggers, looking 
shrewdly at •me, and then shutting up Hs eyes while he 
waited for my answer. 

My answer was, that I had heard of the name. 

“ Oh 1 ” said he. “ You have heard of the name. 
But the question is, what do you say of it ? ” 

I said that I was much obliged to him for his mention 
of Mr. Matthew Pocket, and I would gladly try that 
gentleman, 

‘‘ Good. You had better try him in^his own house. 
The way shall be prepared for you, and you can see his son 
first, who is in London. When will you come to London ? ” 

I said (glancing at Joe, who stood looking on, motion- 
less), that I supposed I could come directly. 

“ First,” said Mr. daggers, “ you should have some 
new clothes to come in, and they should not be wbrking 
clothes. Say this day w^ek. you’ll want sonaa^oney. 
Shall I leave you twenty guineas ? ” • 

He produced a long pur^, with the greatest coolness, * 
and counted them out on^the table and pushed them 
over to me. This was the first time he had taken his 
leg from the chair. He sat stride of the chair when 
he had pushed the money over, and ’sat swinging his 
purse and eyeing Joe, 

‘‘ Well, Joseph Gargery ? You look dunibfqundered ? ” 

‘‘ I am i ” said Joe, in a yery decide^T manner. 

It was understood that you wanted nothing* for 
yourself, remember ? ” 

‘‘ It were understood,” said Joe, ‘‘ And it are under- 
stood. And it ever will be similar according.” 
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"But what,” said Mr, daggers, swinging his purse, 
what if it was in my instructions to make you a 
present, as compensation ? ” 

“ As compensation what for ? ” Joe demanded. 

“ For the loss of his services.” 

Joe laid his hand upon my shoulder with the touch 
of a woman. I have often thought him since, like the 
steam-hammer, that can crush a man or pat an egg-shell, 
in his combination of strength with gentleness. “Pip 
IS that hearty welcome,” said Joe, “ to go free with his 
services, to honour and fortun’, as no words can tell 
him. But if you think as Money can make compensa- 
tion to me for the loss of the little child — ^what come to 

the forge — ^and ever the best of friends 1 ^ 

0 dear good Joe, whom I was so ready to leave and 
so unthankful to, I see you again, with your muscular 
blacksmith’s arm before your eyes, and your broad 
chest heaving, and your voice dying away. O dear 
good faithful tender Joe, I* feel the loving tremble of 
yoM hand upon my arm, as solemnly this day as if it 
had been the rustle of an angel’s wing ! 

But I encouraged Joe at the time. I was lost in the 
mazes of mj; future fortunes, and could not retrace the 
by-paths we had trodden together. I be^d Joe to 
be comforted, for (as he said) we had ever been the best 
ot friends, and (as I said) we ever would be so. Joe 
scooped his eyes with his disengaged wrist, as if he were 
T himself, but said not another word. 

• "jV- looked on this, as one who recog- 

m Joe the village* idiot, and in me his keepel 
When jt was over, he said, ^weighing in his hand the 
purse he had ceased to swing : 

Well, Mr. Pip, I think the sooner you leave here~ 
as you are to be^a gentleman— the better. Let it stand 
week, and you shall receive my printed 
address m the meantime. You can take a hackney- 
coach-olfice in London, and come 
straight to me. Understand, .that I express no opinion, 
one-way or other, on the trust I undertake. I am paid 
for updeitakjng it, and I do so. Now, understand that 
finally. Understand that I ” 

Something came into my head which induced me to 
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mn after Mm as he was going down to the Jolly Barge- 
men, where he had left a hired carriage. 

I beg your pardon, Mr. daggers.’’ 

Halloa ! ” said he, facing round | what’s the 
matter ? ^ . 

I wish to be quite right, Mr. daggers, and to keep 
to your directions ; so I thought I had better ask. 
Would there be any objection to my taking leave of 
anyone 1 know, about here, before I go away ? ” 

‘‘ No,” §aid he, looking as if he hardly understood me. 

“ I don’t mean in the village only, but up town ? ” 

“ No,” said he. ‘‘ No objection.” 

I thanked him and ran home again, and there I found 
that Joe had already locked the front door and vacated 
the state parlour, and was seated by the kitchen fire 
with a hand on each knee, gazing intently at the burning 
coals. I too sat down before the fire and gazed at the 
coals, and nothing was said for a long time. 

My sister was in her cuShioned chair in her corner, 
and Biddy sat at her needlework before the fire, and 
Joe sat next Biddy, and I sat next Joe in the corner 
opposite my sister. The more I looked kito the glowing 
coals, the more incapable I became of looj^ing at Joe ; 
the longer the silence lasted, tile more unable I felt to 
speak. 

At length I got out, ‘‘ Joe, have you told Biddy ? ” 

“ No, Pip,” returned Joe, still looking at the fire, 

- which I left it to yourself, Hp.” 

“ I would rather you trfd, Joe.” 

‘‘ Pip’s a gentleman of fortrfti’ then,” said Joe, and ^ 
God bless him in it I ” * 

Biddy dropped her wonc, and looked at me. Joe 
held his knees and looked at me, I looked at both of 
them. After a pause, they both hearty coi>gi*atulated 
me ; but there was a certain touch of sadness in their 
congratulations, that I rather resented. 

I took it upon myself to impress Biddy (and through 
Biddy, Joe) with the grave obligation I considered my 
friends under, ^to know nothing and say nothing about 
the : maker of my fortune. It would all come put in 
good time, I observed, and in the meanwhile nothing 
to be said, save that I had come into great expecta- 
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tions from a mysterious patron. Biddy nodded her head 
thoughtfully at the fire as she took up her work again, 
and said she would be very particular ; and Joe, still 
detaining his knees, said, “Ay, ay, 111 be ekervally 
parti ckler, Pip ; ” axid then they congratulated me again, 
and went on to express so much wonder at the notion of 
my being a gentleman, that I didn’t half like it. 

Infinite pains were then taken by Biddy to convey to 
my sister some idea of what had happened. To the best 
of my belief those efforts entirely failed, SJje laughed 
and nodded her head a great many times, and even re- 
peated after Biddy, the words “ Pip ” and “ Property,” 
But I doubt if they had more meaning in them than an 
election cry, and I cannot suggest a darker picture of 
her state of mind. 


CHAPTER XV 

Joe and Biddy were very sympathetic and pleasant 
when I spoke #f our approaching separation ; but they 
only referr^ to it wnen I did. After breakfast, on 
Monday morning, Joe brought out my indentures from 
the press in the best parlour, and we put them in the 
fire, and I felt that I was free. 

Putting on the best clothes I had, I went into town as 
early as I could hope to find the shops open, and presented 
myself*-b^re Mr, Trabb, the ta^iior. 

I Selected the materials for a suit, and Mr. Trabb 
measured and calculated me, ia the parlour. When he had 
done and had appointed to send the articles to Mr. Pumble- 
chook’s, I went to the hatter’s and the bootmaker’s, and 
the hosier’s, an4,felt rather like Mother Hubbard’s dog ^ 
whose outfit required the services of so many trades. 
When I had ordered everything I wanted, I directed my 
steps towards Pumblechook’s, and, as I approached that 
gentlemanV place of business^ I saw him standing at his 
docll’. ^ ^ ^ 

He,was waiting for me with great impatience. He had 
been out early with the chaise-cart and had called at the 
forge and heard the news. He had prepared a collation 
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for me in tile parlour, and he ordered Ms shopman to 
‘‘ come out of the gangway ” as my sacred person passed^ 
My dear friend,’’ said Mr. Pumblechook, taking me 
by both hands, when he and I and the collation were 
alone, I give you joy of your good fortune. Well 
deserved, well deserved I ” 

This was coming to the point, and I thought it a sensible 
way of expressing himself. 

“To think,” said Mr. Pumblechook, after snorting 
admiration at me for some moments, “ that I should have 
been the fiumble instrument of leading up to this, is a 
proud reward. 

I begged Mr. Pumblechook to remember that nothing 
was to be ev^r said or hinted, on that point. 

“ My dear young friend,” said Mr. Pumblechook ; “ if 
you will allow me to call you so 

I murmured “ Certainly,” and Mr. Pumblechook took 
me by both hands again. “My dear young friend, rely 
upon my doing my little all In your absence, by keeping 
the fact before the mind of Joseph.”— “ Joseph 1 ” said 
Mr. Pumblechook, in the way of a compassionate adjura- 
tion. “ Joseph 1 ! ^ Joseph 1 1 ! ” ThereupDn he shook his 
head and tapped it, expressing Ms sense of deficiency in 
Joseph. 

“ But my dear young friend,” said Mr. Pumblechook, 
“you must be hungry, you must be exhausted. Be 
seated. Here is a chicken had round from the Boar, 
here is a tongue had round from the Boar, here^s one 
or two little things had* round from the Bosst^that I 
hope you may not despise. But do I,” said Mr. Pufnble- 
chook, getting up again the moment after he had sat 
down, see afore me, him as I ever sported with in his 
times of happy infancy ? And may I — may I ? ” 

This May I, meant might he sh&ke hand| ? I consented, 
and he was fervent, and then sat down again. 

“ Here is wine,” said Mr. Pumblechook. “ Let us 
drink. Thanks to Fortune, and may she ever pick out 
her favourites with equal judgment 1 ” • 

He emptied ^s glass and turned it upside down. I Hid 
the same ; and if I had turned myself upside down 
before drinking, the wine could not have gone more direct 
to my head. 
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We drank all the wine, and Mr, Pumblechook pledged 
himself over and over again to keep Joseph np to the 
mark (I don’t know what mark), and to render me efficient 
and constant service (I don’t know what service). He 
also made known to me for the first time in my life, and 
certainly after having kept his secret wonderfully well, 
that he had always said of me, That boy is no com- 
mon boy, and mark me, his fortun’ will be no common 
fortun’.” He said with a tearful smile that it was a singular 
thing to think of now, and I said so too. Fin^y, I went 
out into the air, with a dim perception that there was 
something unwonted in the conduct of the sunshine, and 
found that I had slumberously got to the turnpike without 
having taken any account of the road. I fumed into a 
field and had a long nap under a hedge ^^before I pursued 
my way home. 

I had scant luggage to take with me to London, for 
little of tlie little 1 possessed was adapted to my new 
station. But, I began packing that same afternoon, and 
wildly packed up things that I knew I should want next 
morning, in a fiction that there was not a moment to be lost. 

So, Tuesday, •Wednesday, and Thursday passed ; and 
on Friday corning I went to Mr. Pumblechook’s, to put 
on my new clothes and’ pay my visit to Miss Havisham. 
Mr. Pumblechook’s own room was given up to me to 
dress in, and was decorated with clean towels expressly 
for tl^e event. My clothes were rather a disappointment, 
of course. Probably every new and eagerly expected 
garrnpHtrrver put on since cloithes came in, fell a trifle 
short of the wearer’s expectation. But after I had had 
my new suit on, some half aighour, and had gone through 
an immensity of posturing with Mr. Pumblechook’s very 
limited dressing-^ass, in^the futile endeavour to see my 
legs, it seemed tQ fit me better. It being market morning 
at a neighbouring town some ten miles off, Mr, Fumble- 
chock ^as not at home. I had not told him exactly when 
I meant to leave, and was not likely to see him again 
before departing. This was •all as it should be, and I 
went out in ray new array: fearfully ashamed of having 
to pass the shopman, and suspicious after all that I was 
at a personal disadvantage, scmething like Joe in his 
Sunday suit. 
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I went circiiitousiy to Miss Havisham’s by all the back 
ways, and rang at the bell constrainedly, on account of 
the stiff long fingers of my gloves. Sarah Pocket came 
to the gate, and positively reeled back when she saw 
me so changed ; her walnut-shell countenance, likewise, 
turned from brown to green and yellow. 

‘‘ You ? ’’ said she. “ You ? Good gracious ! What 
do you want ? ” 

“ I am going to London, Miss Pocket,” said I, “ and 
want to say good-bye to Miss Havisham.” 

I was not expected, for she left me locked in the yard, 
while she went to ask if I were to be admitted. After a 
very short dglay, she returned and took me up, staring 
at me ail the way. 

Miss Havisham.was taking exercise in the room with 
the long spread table, leaning on her crutch stick. The 
room was lighted as of yore, and at the sound of my 
entrance, she stopped and turned. She was then just 
abreast of the rotted bride-caTce. 

‘‘ Don’t go, Sarah,” she said. “ Well, Pip ? ” 

“ I start for London, Miss Havisham, to-morrow,” I 
was exceedingly careful what I said, “ andP I thought you 
would kindly not mind mjr taking leave of you.” 

‘‘ This is a gay figure, Pip,” said she, making her crutch 
stick play round me, as if she, the fairy godmother who 
' had changed me, were bestowing the finishing gift. 

I have come into such good fortune since I sa^ you 
last, Miss Havisham,” I murmured. “ And I am so 
grateful for it, Miss Havisham ! ” '****" ^ 

j, “ Ay, ay 1 ” said she, looking at the discomfited and 
envious Sarah, with delight.^ I have seen Mr. daggers. 
I have heard about it, Pip. So you go to-morrow ? ” 

-'i Yes, Miss Havisham.” ^ 

“ And you are adopted by a rich person ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

‘‘Not named?” 

: ! ■ • ‘ Nb, Miss Havisham.” 

, “ And Mr. daggers is made your guardian 

' “ Yes, Miss Havisham,” . 

^ She quite gloated on these questions and answers, so 
keen was her enjoyment of Sarah Pocket’s jealous dismay. 

Weill she went oni “you have a promising career 
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before you. Be good — deserve it — ^and abide by Mr. 
Jaggers’s instructions/’ She looked at me, and looked 
at Sarah, and Sarah’s countenance wrung out of her 
watchful face a cruel smile. Good-bye, Pip !— you 
will always keep the name of Pip, you know.” 

‘‘ Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

Good-bye, Pip ! ” 

She stretched out her hand, and I went down on my 
knee and put it to my lips, I had not considered how 
I should take leave of her ; it came naturally to me at 
the moment, to do this. She looked at Sarah Pocket 
with triumph in her weird eyes, and so I left my fairy 
godmother, with both her hands on her ^crutch stick, 
standing in the midst of the dimly lighted room beside 
the rotten bride-cake that was hidden in cobwebs. 

And now, those six days had run out fast and were gone, 
and to-morrow looked me in the face more steadily than I 
could look at it. As the six^evenings had dwindled away, 
to five, to four, to three, to Wo, I had become more and 
more appreciative of the society of Joe and Biddy, We 
had a hot supper on this last evening, but we were all 
very low, and^none the higher for pretending to be in 
spirits. ^ 

I was to leave our village at five in the morning, carry- 
ing my little hand-portmanteau, and I had told Joe 
that I wished to walk away all alone. I am afraid — 
sore ^afraid — ^that this purpose originated in my sense 
of the contrast there would be between me and Joe, if 
we yeKtrto the coach together. I had pretended with 
myself that there was nothing of this taint in the arrange- 
ment ; but when I went lyp to my little room on this 
last night, I felt compelled to admit that it might be 
done so, and had an impulse upon me to go down again 
and entreat Joe^to walk with me in the morning. I did 
not. 

Biddy was astir early to get my breakfast next morning. 
It was a hurried breakfast with no taste in it. I got 
up^from the meal, saying with a sort of briskness, as if 
it nad only just occurred to me, WeH I I suppose I 
must# be off I ” and then I kissed my sister who was 
laughing and nodding and shaking in her usual chair, 
and kissed Biddy, and threw my arms around Joe’s 
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neck. Then I took up my little portmanteau and walked 
out. The last I saw of them, was, when I presently 
heard a scuffle behind me, and looking back, saw Joe 
throwing an old shoe after me and Biddy throwing another 
old shoe. I stopped then, to wave my hat, and dear old 
Joe waved his strong right arm above his bead, crying 
huskily “ Hooroar 1” and Biddy put her apron to her 
face. 

I walked away at a good pace, thinking it was easier 
to go than I had supposed it would be, and reflecting 
that it woufd never have done to have an old shoe thrown 
after the coach, in sight of all the High-street. I whistled 
and made nothing of going. But the village was very 
peaceful and*quiet, and the light mists were solemnly 
rising, as if to show me the world, and I had been so 
innocent and little there, and all beyond was so unknown 
and great, that in a moment with a strong heave and sob 
I broke into tears. It was by the finger-post at the end 
of the village, and I laid hand upon it, and said, 
“ Good-bye, O my dear, dear friend I ” 


CHAPTER XVI 

The journey from our town to the metropolis was 
a journey of about five hours. It was a little past mid- 
day when the four-horse stage-coach by which “ihwas a 
passenger, got into the ravel of "traffic frayed out aSout 
the Cross-Keys, Wood-street^iCheapside, London. 

Mr. Jaggers had duly sent me his address ; it was, 
Little Britain, and he had written after it on his card, 
just out of Smithfield, and clSse by tije coach-office/’ 
Nevertheless, a hackney-coachman, who seemed to have 
as many capes to his greasy great-coat as he was years 
old, packed me up in his coach and hemmed me in with 
a folding and jingling barrier of steps, as if he were 
going to take i^e fifty miles. His getting on his bd^, 
whidb I remember to have been decorated with ar^ old 
weather-stained pea-green hammercloth motheaten into 
rags, was quite a work of time. It was a wonderful 
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equipage, wth d:; 

things behind for I don’t know how l 
hold on by, and a harrow below them, to 

^ .. 

I had scarcely haS time "to < 
think how like a straw-yard it 
a rag-shop, and to wonder why the horses 
were kept inside, when I observed the 
ginning to get down, as if we were 
And stop we presently did, in c; , 

tain oinces with an open door, whereon 
Me. Jaggeks. 

My guardian took 
me what arrangemer 
to “ Barnard’s Inn,” j 
a bed had been sent in for 


SIX great coronets outside, and rawed 
I' many footmen to 

- S' ~r‘“" prevent amateur 

lootmen from 3uel^ng to the temptation, 

enjoy the coach and to 
; was, and yet how like 
-j’ nose-bags 
coachman be- 
going to stop presently, 
in a gloomy street, at cer- 
was painted 

me into his own room, and informed 
id made for md: I was to go 
ig Mr. Pocket’s rooms, where 

tn -.irv. • '1.1. accommodation ; I was 

to remain with young Mr, Pocket until Monday: on 

S tLf house on a 

visit, that I might try how I liked it. Also, I was told 

a very liberal one— 
and had handed to me from one of my guardian’s drawers 

fJr nT? f tradesmen with whom I was to deal 

for all kinds of dothes, and such other things as I could 
m repon W. “ You will find your creiS good Bfr 
ip, smd my guardian, as he hastily refreshed himself 
from a flask of sherry, “but I shall V this LS be 
able to check your bills, and to pull you up if I find vou 
outrtinnmg the constable. Of courL you’U L 
son^hajv but that’s no fault of mine.’^ ® 

sentimLt this encouraging 

SJiffpiSlS’ ““‘I "a 

I then found* that YVemmick was the clerk in the neYi- 

tSfhis^W^ from up-stai^ to 

o’^t, and I accompanied 
after shaking hands with my gu^dian 
Casting my eyp on Mr. Wemmiek as we went donv 
I found linn toibe a dry man, rather IhortlnstS’ 

Wvp jw^en face, whose expression seemed to 

uEvc been iiuperfcctiv chmnpr? ■« ' n. 
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chisel. There were some marks in it that might have been 
dimples, if the material had been softer and the instru* 
ment finer, but which, as it was, were only dints. The 
chisel had made three or four of these attempts at em- 
bellishment over his nose, but had given them up without 
an effort to smooth them off. He had glittering eyes — 
small, keen, and black — and thin wide mottled lips. He 
had had them, to the best of my belief, from forty to 
fifty years. He wore his hat on the back of his head, and 
looked straight before him ; walking in a self-contained 
way as if there were nothing in the streets to claim his 
attention. His mouth was such a post-office of a mouth 
that he had a jnechanical appearance of smiling. We had 
got to the top of Hoiborn Hill before I knew that it was 
merely a mechanical appearance, and that he was not 
smiling at all. 

‘‘Do you know where Mr. Matthew Pocket lives?’’ 
I asked Mr. Wemmick. 

“Yes,” said he, nodding in the direction. “At 
Hammersmith, west of London.” 

“ Is that far ? ” 

“ Weil ! Say five miles.” ♦ 

“ Do you know him ? ” ^ 

“ Why, you are a regular cross-examiner ! ” said Mr. 
Wemmick, looking at me with an approving air. “ Yes, 
I know him. I know him ! ” 

There was an air of toleration or depreciation about 
his utterance of these words, that rather depressed^me ; 
and I was still looking sideways at his block face 
in search of any encouraging ndte to the text, when he 
said here we were at Bai*(ard’s Inn. My depression 
was not alleviated by the announcement, for I had 
supposed that establishment to be an hotel kept by 
Mr. Barnard, to which the Blue Boar iij our town was 
a mere |)ubiic-house. Whereas I now found Barnard 
to be a disembodied spirit, or a fiction, and his inn the 
dingiest collection of shabby buildings ever squeezed 
. together in a rank corner as^a club for Tom-cats. 

We entered this haven through a wicket-gate, alid 
were disgorged by an introductory passage into a melan- 
choly little square that looked to me like a flat burying- 
ground. I thought it had the most dismal trees in it, 
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and the most dismal sparrows, and the* most dismal 
cats, and the most dismal houses (in number half a dozen 
or so), that I had ever seen. I thought the windows of 
the sets of chambers into which those houses were divided, 
were in every stage of dilapidated blind and curtain, 
crippled flower-pot, cracked glass, dusty decay, and 
miserable makeshift ; while To Let, To Let, To Let, 
glared at me from empty rooms, as if no new wretches 
ever came there. 

So imperfect was this realisation of the |irst of my 
great expectations, that I looked in dismay at Mr. 
Wemmick. Ah I ” said he, mistaking me ; ‘‘ the 
retirement reminds you of the country. So it does me."’ 

He led me into a corner and conducted me up a flight 
of stairs — which appeared to me to be slowly collapsing 
into sawdust, so that one of those days the upper lodgers 
would look out at their doors and find themselves without 
the means of coming down — ^to a set of chambers on the 
top floor. Me. Pocket, JCtn.,” was painted on the door, 
and there was a label on the letter-box, Return shortly.” 

He hardly thought you’d come so soon,” Mr. 
Wemmick explained. ‘‘ You don’t want me any more ? ” 

No, thg^nk you,” said I. 

As I keep the cash,” Mr. Wemmick observed, we 
shall most likely meet pretty often. Good day.” 

‘‘ Good day.” 

I put out my hand, and Mr. Wemmick at first looked 
at if as if he thought I wanted something. Then he 
looked-iet me, and said, correcting himself : 

‘‘To be sure 1 Yes. '‘You’re in the habit of shaking 
hands?” 

I was rather confused, fhinking it must be out of 
the London fashion, but said Yes. 

“ I have got sp out of ft 1 ” said Mr. Wemmick. “ Very 
glad, I’m sure, to make your acquaintance. Good 
day I” 

When we had shaken hands and he was gone, I opened 
the staircase window and had nearly beheaded myself, 
for the lines had rotted away, and it came down like 
the guillotine, I Happily it was so quick that I had not 
put my head out. After this escape, I was content to 
take a foggy’ .itiemi of the Inn through the window’s 
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encrusting dirt, and to stand dolefully looking out, saying 
to myself that London was decidedly overrated- 

Mr- Pocket, Junior’s, idea of Shortly was not mine, 
for I had nearly maddened myself with looking out for 
half an hour, and had written my name with my finger 
several times in the dirt of every pane in the window, 
before I heard footsteps on the stairs. Gradually there 
arose before me the hat, head, neckcloth, waistcoat, 
trousers, boots, of a inember of society of about my own 
standing. He had a paper-bag under each arm, and a 
pottle of strawberries in one hand, and was out of breath. 

Mr. Pip ? ” said he. 

‘‘ Mr. Pocket ? ” said I. 

‘‘ Dear me*! ” he exclaimed. ‘‘ I am extremely sorry ; 
but I knew there was a coach from your part of the 
country at midday, and I thought you would come by 
that one. The fact is, I have been out on your account 
— ^not that that is any excuse — ^for I thought, coming 
from the country, you might like a little fruit after 
dinner, and I went to Covent Garden Market to get 
it good.” 

For a reason that I had, I felt as if wiy eyes would 
start out of my head. I acknowledged his attention 
incoherently, and began to think this was a dream. 

‘‘Pray come in,” said Mr. Pocket, Junior. “Allow 
me to lead the way. I am rather bare here, but I hope 
you’ll be able to make out tolerably well till Monday. 
My father thought you would get on more agr<^abiy 
through to-morrow with jne than with him, might 
like to take a walk about Louden. I am sure I sh^ll be 
very happy to show Lond<ia tp you. As to our table, ‘ 
you won’t find that bad, iTiope, for it will be supplied 
from our coffee-house here, and (it is only right I should 
add) at your expense, such,b6ing Mr. Jaggers’s direc- 
tions. As to our lodging, it’s not by any* means splendid, 
because I have my own bread to earn, and my father 
hasn’t anything to give me, and I shouldn’t be willing 
to take it, if he had. This is our sitting-room — ^just 
such chairs an<| tables and carpet and so forth, you see, 
as they could spare from home. You mustn’t give me 
credit for the tablecloth and spoons and castors, because 
they come for you from the coffee-house^ This is my 
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iittie bedroom ; rather musty, but Barnard’s is musty. 
This is your bedroom; the furniture’s hired for the 
occasion, but I trust it will answer the purpose ; if you 
should want anything, I’ll go and fetch it. The chambers 
are retired, and we shall be alone together, but we shan’t 
fight, I dare say.” 

As I stood opposite to Mr. Pocket, Junior, I saw the 
starting appearance come into his own eyes that I knew 
to be in mine, and he said, failing back : 

Lord bless me, you’re the prowling boy I 
“ And you,” said I, are the pale young gentleman ! ” 


CHAPTER XVII 

The pale young gentleman and I stood contemplating 
one another in Barnard’s Inn, until we both burst out 
laughing. “ The idea of its being you I ” said he. “ The 
^ idea of its being youl ” said I. And then we contem- r i 
plated one another afresh, and laughed again. ‘‘ Well ! ” 
said the pgle young gentleman, reaching out his hand 
good humouredly, *‘ it’s all over now, I hope, and it will 
be magnanimous in you if you’ll forgive me for having 
knocked you about so.” 

I derived frorh this speech that Mr. Herbert Pocket 
(for Herbert was the pale young gentleman’s name) still 
rather^ii^^founded his intention with his execution. But 
I mSde a modest reply, and we shook hands warmly. 

You hadn’t come into «ryour good fortune at that 
time ? ” said Herbert Pockel:. 

• “ No,”^ said I. . . 

No,” he acc^uiesced C I heard it had happened very 
lately. I was rather on the look-out for good fortune 
then.’' , 

Indeed?” 

“ Yes. Miss Havisham had sent for me, to see if she 
could take a fancy to me. But she /wouldn’t — at all 
events, she didn’t*’^’ 

I thought it; polite to remark that I was surprised to 
hear that.' 
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“Bad taste,” said Herbert, laughing, “'^but a fact« 
Yes, she had sent for me on a trial visit, and if I had come 
out of it successfully, I suppose I should have been 
provided for ; perhaps I should have been engaged to 
llstella.” 

“ How did you bear your disappointment ? ” I asked, 
with sudden gravity. 

“ Pooh ! ” said he, I didn’t care much for it. She's a 
Tartar.” 

“ Miss Havisham ? ” ^ 

“ I don’t say no to that, but I meant Estella. That 
girl’s hard and haughty and capricious to^ the last degree, 
and has been brought up by Miss Havisham to wreak 
revenge on all the male sex.” ^ 

‘‘ What relation is she to J\Iiss Havisham ? ” 

“ None,” said he. “ Only adopted.” 

Why should she wreak revenge on all the male sex ? 
What revenge ? ” 

Lord, Mr. Pip ! ” said hd. “ Don’t you know ? ” 

“ No,” said I. 

“ Dear me ! It’s quite a story, and shall be saved 
fcill dinner-timet And now let me take the liberty of 
asking you a question. How did you come there, that 
day?” 

I told him, and he was attentive until I had finished, 
and then burst out laughing again, and asked me if I 
was sore afterwards ? I didn’t ask him if he was, for my 
fonvidtion on that point was perfectly established. 

‘‘ Mr.«Jaggers is your guardian, I understand ? ” he 
went*bn, ♦ 

“ Yes.” # 

“You know he is Miss ifavisham’s man of business 
and solicitor, and has her confidence when nobody else 
has?” ■ 

This was bringing me^(I felt) towards dangerous ground. 
I answered, with a constraint I made no attempt to 
disguise, that I had seen Mr. daggers in Miss Havisham’s 
house on the very day of onxt combat, but never at any 
other time, and that I believed he had nq recollection of 
having ever seen me there. 

“ He was so obliging as to suggest my father for your 
tutor, and he called on my father to propose it. Of 
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course he linew about my father from his connexion 
with Miss Havisham. My father is Miss Ilavisham’s 
cousin ; not that that implies familiar intercourse between 
them, for he is a bad courtier and will not propitiate 
her.’*:' : . , .. ■ 

Herbert Pocket had a frank and easy way with him 
that was very taking. I had never seen any one then, 
and I have never s^en any one since, who more strongly 
expressed to me, in every look and tone, a natural in- 
capacity to do anything secret and mean. There was 
something wonderfully hopeful about his general air, 
and something that at the same time whispered to me 
he would n^ver be very successful or rich. I don’t know 
how this was. I became imbued with the notion on that 
first occasion before we sat down to dinner, but I cannot 
define by what means. 

He had not a handsome face, but it was better than 
handsome : being extremely amiable and cheerful. His 
figure was a little ungainly, as in the days when my 
knuckles had taken such liberties with it, but it looked 
as if it would always be light and young. Whether Mr. 
Trabb’s local work would have sat m(3e gracefully on 
him than on me, may be a question ; but I am conscious 
that he carried off his rather old clothes, much better than 
I carried off my new suit. 

As he was so communicative, I felt that reserve on my 
part would be a bad return unsuited to our years. I 
therefore told him my small story, and laid stress on my 
being forbidden to inquire who my benefactdF*w^s. I 
further mentioned that as I had been brought up a black- . 
smith in a country place, ai5d knew very little of the ways 
of politeness, I would take it as a great kindness in him if 
he would give me a hint wheneyer he saw me at a loss or 
going wrong. 

With pleasure,” said he, “ though I venture to 
prophesy that you’ll want very few hints. I dare say 
we shall be often together, and I should like to banish 
any needless restraint between us. Will yoh do me^the 
favour to begio at once to call me by my Christian name, 
Herbert ? ” 

I thanked him, and said I would. I informed him in 
exchange that my Christian name was Philip. 
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“ I don’t take to Philip,” said he, smiling, for it 
sounds like a moral boy out of the spelling-book. I tell 
you what I should like. We are so harmonious, and you 
have been a blacksmith — would you mind Handel for a 
familiar name ? There’s a charming piece of music by 
Handel, called the Harmonious Blacksmith.” 

“ I should like it very much.” 

“ Then, my dear Handel,” said he, turning round as 
the door opened, “ here is the dinner, and I must beg of 
you to take the top of the table, because the dinner is of 
your providing.” 

This I would not hear of, so he took the top, and I 
faced him. We had made some progress in^the dinner, 
when I reminded Herbert of his promise to tell me about 
Miss Havisham. 

True,” he replied. “ I’ll redeem it at onc6. Miss 
Havisham, you must know, was a spoilt child. Her 
mother died when she was a ^aby, and her father denied 
her nothing. Her father was a country gentleman down 
in your part of the world, and was a brewer. He was 
very rich and very proud. So was his daughter.” 

Miss Havish&m was an only child ? ” I hazarded. 

“ Stop a tKoment, I am coming to that. No, she was 
not an only child ; she had a half-brother. Her father 
privately married again — his cook, I rather think.” 

“ I thought he was proud,” said I. 

‘‘ My good Handel, so he was. He married his second 
wife privately, because he was proud, and in course of 
time ^/i^*^ied. When she wasr dead, I apprehend he 
first told his daughter wKat he had done, and then the 
son became a part of the fajfuly, residing in the house 
you are acquainted with. As the son grew a young 
man, he turned out riotpus, extravagant, undutiful — 
altogether bad. cAt last his father disinherited him ; 
but he softened when be was dying, and left him well 
off, though not nearly so well off as Miss Havisham. 

‘"Miss Havisham was now an heiress, and you may 
suppose was* looked after as a great match. Her half- 
brother had ample means again, but what with debts 
and what with new madness wasted them most fearfully 
again. There were stronger differences between him and 
her, than there had been between him and his father, 
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and it is sifspected that he cherished a deep and mortal 
grudge against her as having influenced the father’s 
anger. Now, I come to the'cruel part of the story : 

There appeared upon the scene a certain man, who 
made love to Miss Havisham. I never saw him (for 
this happened five-and-twenty years ago, before you and 
I were, Handel), but I have heard my father mention 
that he was a showy man, and the kind of man for the 
purpose. This man pursued Miss Havisham closely, 
and professed to be devoted to her. I believe she had 
not shown much susceptibility up to that time ; but ail 
the susceptibility she possessed, certainly came out then, 
and she passionately loved him. There is no doubt 
that she p*erfectly idolized him. He practised on her 
affection in that systematic way, that he got great sums 
of money from her, and he induced her to buy her brother 
out of a share in the brewery (which had been weakly 
left him by his father) at an immense price, on the plea 
that when he was her husbtod he must hold and manage 
it all. Your guardian was not at that time in Miss 
Havisham’s councils, and she was too haughty and too 
much in love, to be advised by any ont. Her relations 
were poor and scheming, with the exception of my 
father; he was poor enough, but not time-serving or 
jealous. The only independent one among them, he 
warned her that she was doing too much for this man, 
and was placing herself too unreservedly in his power. 
She took the first opportunity of angrily ordering my 
father out of the house„> in lois presence, and my father 
has never seen her since.” ♦ ^ 

I thought of her having said, “ Matthew will come * 
and see me at last when I am laid dead upon that 
table ; ” and I asked Herbert whether his father was so 
inveterate against her ? 

“ It’s not that,” said he, but she" charged him, in 
the presence of her intended husband, with being dis- 
appointed in the hope of fawning upon her for his own 
advancement, and, if he were to go to her now, it would 
look true-— -ev^n to him — and even to her. To return 
to the man and make an end of him. The marriage 
day was fixed, the wedding dresses were bought, the 
wedding tour was planned out, the wedding guests were 
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invited. The day came, but not the bridegroom. He 
wrote her a letter ” 

“ Which she received,” I struck in, “ when she was 
dressing for her marriage? At twenty minutes to 
nine ? ” 

‘‘At the hour and minute,” said Herbert, nodding, 
“ at which she afterwards stopped all the clocks. What 
was in it, further than that it most heartlessly broke 
the marriage off, I can’t tell you, because I don’t know. 
When she recovered from a bad illness that sh^ had, she 
laid the whole place waste, as you have seen it, and she 
has never since looked upon the light of day.” 

“ Is that all the story ? ” I asked, after considering it. 

“ All I know of it ; and indeed I only know so much, 
through piecing it out for myself ; for my father always 
avoids it, and, even when Miss Havisham invited me 
to go there, told me no more of it than it was absolutely 
requisite I should understand. But I have forgotten 
one thing. It has been supposed that the man to whom 
she gave her misplaced confidence, acted throughout in 
concert with her half-brother ; that it was a conspiracy 
between them ; ^nd that they shared the profits.” 

“ I wond^ he didn’t marry her and get all the pro- 
perty,” said I. 

“ He may have been married already, and her cruel 
mortification may have been a part of her half-brother’s 
scheme,” said Herbert. “ Mind ! I don’t know that.” 

“ Wliat became of the two men ? ” I asked, after 
again cosrsidering the subject. « 

« l^ey fell into deepdir shame and degradation — if 
there can be deeper— and ruii|r” 

“ Are they alive now ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I know no more. And now, Handel,” 
said he, finally t^jrowing off the story as it were, “ there 
is a perfectly open understanding between us. Ail I 
know about Miss Havisham, you know.” 

“ And aU I know,” I retorted, “ you know.” 

“ I fully believe it. So there can be no competition 
or perplexity between you and me. And#as to the con- 
dition# on which you hold your advancement in life— 
namely, that you are not to inquire or discuss to whom 
you owe it — ^you may be very sure that it will never be 
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encroached upon, or even approached, by me, or by any 
one ■ belonging to me.” ■ ■ , 

In truth, he said this with so much delicacy, that I 
felt the subject done with, even though I should be 
under his father’s roof for years and years to come. 
Yet he said it with so much meaning, too, that I felt 
he as perfectly understood Miss Havisham to be my 
benefactress, as I uijderstood the fact myself. 

It had not occurred to me before, that he had led up 
to the tlu^me for the purpose of clearing it out of our 
way ; but we were so much the lighter and easier for 
having broached it, that I now perceived this to be the 
case. - We ^ere very gay and sociable, and I asked him, 
in the course of conversation, what he was ? He replied, 
A capitalist— an Insurer of Ships.” I suppose he saw 
me glancing about the room in search of some tokens 
of Shipping, or capital, for he added : ‘‘ I haven’t begun 
insuring yet. I am in a counting-house, and looking 
about me.” 

‘‘ Is a counting-house profitable ? ” I asked. 

« To — —do you mean to the young fellow who’s in 
it ? ” he asked, in reply. ^ 

Yes ; to you.” « 

‘‘ Why, n-no ; not to me.” He said this with the 
air of one carefully reckoning up and striking a balance. 
‘‘Not directly profitable. That is, it doesn’t pay me 
anything, and I have to— keep myself. But the^ thing 
is that you look about you. Thafs the grand thing. 
You are in a counting-h#use, jou know, and yDu^look 
about you.” 

It struck me as a sirlSgular implication that you 
couldn’t be out of a counting-house, you know, and 
look about you; but I silently Referred to his experience. 

“ Then the time comes,” said Herbert, “ when you 
see your opening. And you go in, and you sw^oop upon 
it and you make your capital, and then there you are ! 
When you have once made your capital, you have nothing 
to do but employ it.” ' " . ' 

This was very like his way of conducting that en- 
counter in the garden ; very like. EEs manner of bearing 
his poverty, too, exactly corresponded to his manner of 
bearing' that -defeat. It seemed to me that he took all 
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blows and buffets now, with just the same air as he had 
tSleh"*"mme It was evident that he had nothing 

around him but the simplest necessaries, for everything 
that I remarked upon turned out to have been sent in 
on my account from the coffee-house or somewhere else. 

In the evening we went out for a walk in the streets, 
and went half-price to the Theatre ; and next day we 
went to church at Westminster Abb^, and in the after- 
noon we walked in the Parks ; and I wondered who shod 
all the horses there, and wished Joe did. «« 


CHAPTER XVIII 

On the Monday we took coach for Hammersmith. We 
arrived there at two or thv^e o’clock in the afternoon, 
^ and had very little way to walk to Mr. Pocket’s house. 
Lifting the latch of a gate, we passed direct into a little 
garden overlooking the river, where Mrs. Pocket was 
sitting on a gai^&en chair under a tree, reading, with her 
legs upon ♦another garden chair. Mamma,’’ said 
Herbert, ‘Hhis is young Mr. Pip,” Upon which BIrs. 
Pocket received me with an appearance of amiable 
dignity. 

Mr. JPocket came out of the house to make my acquaint- 
ance.^ He was a gentleman with a rather perplexed ex- 
pres^on**" of face, and with his ^evy grey hair disordered 
. on his head, as if he didn’t quite see his way to putting 
anything straight. JT 

Mr. Pocket said he was glad to see me, and he hoped 
I was not sorry to see hiip. ‘‘ For, I really am not,” he 
added, with his rson’s smile, “ an alarming personage.” 
He was a young-looking man, in spite of his perplexities 
and his very grey hair, and his manner seemed quite 
natural. I use the word natural, in the sense of its 
being unaffected; there waS something comic in his 
distraught way, as though it would have been down- 
right dudicrous but for his own perception that it was 
very near being sd When he had talked with me a 
little, he said to Mrs. Pocket, with a rather anxious 
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contraction of his eyebrows, which were black and hand™ 
some, “ Belinda, I hope you hawe welcomed Mr. Pip ? ” 
And she looked up from her book, and said, 

She then smiled upon me in an absent state of mind, 
and asked me if I liked the taste of orange-flower water ? 
As the question had no bearing, near or remote, on 
any foregone or subsequent transaction, I considered it 
to have been thro^wn out in general conversational 
condescension. 

I found *out within a few hours, and may mention at 
once, that Mrs. Pocket was the only daughter of a certain 
quite accidental deceased Knight, who had directed Mrs. 
Pocket to b§ brought up from her cradle as one who in 
the nature of things miist marry a title, and who was 
to be guarded from the acquisition of ijlcbeian domestic 
knowledge.,, 

So successful a watch and ward had been established 
over the young lady by thi^ judicious parent, that she 
had grown up highly ornamental, but perfectly helpless 
and useless. With her character thus happily formed, 
in the first bloom of her youth she had encountered 
Mr. Pocket : who was also in the first Woom of youth, 
and not quite decided whether to mount to the Wool- 
sack, or to roof himself in with a mitre. As his doing 
the one or the other was a mere question of time, he and 
Mrs. Pocket had taken Time by the forelock, and had 
married without the knowledge of the judicious parent. 
The judicious parent, having nothing to bestow or*^ with- 
hold but his blessing, had^handsomely settled that dower 
upon them after a short struggle, and had informeS Mr. 
Pocket that his wife was “ % treasure for a Prince.’* Mr. 
Pocket had invested the Prince’s treasure in the ways of 
the world ever since, and it was supposed to have brought 
him in but indifferent interest. Still, M|:s. Pocket was in 
general the object of a queer sort of respectful pity, 
because she had not married a title ; while Mr. Pocket 
was the object of a queer sort of forgiving reproach, 
because he had never got orfe. 

Mr. Pocket took me into the house and showed "’me 
my room : which was a pleasant one, and so furbished 
as that I could use it with comfort for my own private 
sitting-room.- He then knocked at the doors of two 
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other similar rooms, and introduced me to their occu- 
pants, by name Drummle and Startop. Drummle, an 
old-loobng young man of a heavy order of architecture 
was whisthng. Startop, younger in years and appear- 
ance, was reading and holding his head, as if he thought 
S'Sriedgr^®'' exploding it with too strong a chafge 

By degrees I learnt, and chiefly, from Herbert, that 
Ito. Pocket had been educated at Harrow and at Cam- 
distinguished himself;, but that 
marrying Mrs. Pocket 
hfe, he had impaired his prospects and 
taken up the calling of a Grinder. Mter mndinff a 
number of dull blades he had wearied of thlt^or w^rk 
and had come to London. Here, after gradually fniHnp 
in loftier hopes, he had “read” with livers 4o bad 
lacked opportunities or neglected them, and had re- 
others for, special occasions, and had 
^qmrements to the account of literary com- 
pflation and correction, and on such means, added to 

SoSS?ft resources, stiU maintained 

twaor three days, when I had established myself 
a^ had gone backwards and forwards to 
London several tmms, and had ordered all I wanted of 
my tradesmen, Mr. Pocket and I had a long talk together. 
He kijew more of my intended career than I knew myself” 
for he referred to his having been told by Mr. SS 
*i°t /lesigned for mny profession, and^4at 
. I should be well enough educated for my destinv if T 

m prosperous circumstances. I acquiisced, of coursi 
knowing nothmg to the (jpntrary. ^ course, 

attending certain places in London 
for the acquisition of such mere rudiments as I wanted’ 
and my investing him with the functions of explainer 
md dirertor of afl my studies. He hoped that ^tb 
intelhgent assistence I shoiiM meet with little to dis 
courage me, and should soon be able te dispense Wb 
any aid but his. l^ugh his way ofTaS S TS 
much more to simflar purpose, he nlaced b.w!ir “ 
confidential terms with me in an admirable manner ■ and 
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I may state 'at once that he was always so zealous and 
honourable in fulfiliing his compact with me, that he 
made me zealous and honourable in fulfiliing mine- with 
him. If he had shown indifference as a master, I have no 
doubt I should have returned the compliment as a pupil ; 
he gave me no such e^ccuse, and each of us did the other 
Justice. Nor, did I ever regard him as having anything 
ludicrous about him— or anything but what was serious, 
honest, and good — id his tutor communication with me. 

When these points were settled, and so far carried, 
out as that I had begun to work in earnest, it occurred 
to me that if I could retain my bedroom in Barnard’s 
Inn, my life would be agreeably varied, while my manners 
would be nohe the worse for Herbert’s society, and Mr. 
Pocket did not object to this arrangement. 

In the evening there was rowing on the river. As 
Brummie and Startop had each a boat, I resolved to 
set up mine, and to cut them both out. I was pretty 
good at most exercises in whiteh country-boys are adepts, 
but, as I was conscious of wanting elegance of style for 
the Thames — ^not to say for other waters— I at once 
engaged to place myself under the tuitiom of the winner 
of a prize- wherry who plied at our stairs, and to whom 
I was introduced by my new alliei^; , This practical 
authority confused me very much, by saying I had the 
arm of a blacksmith. If he could have known how 
nearly the compliment lost him his pupil, I doubt if he 
would have paid it, 

Bentley Brummie, who. was so sulky a fellow*4hat he 
even took up a book as if its ^writer had done hiiS an 
injury, did not take up an ^quaintance in a more agree- * 
able spirit. Heavy in figute, movement, and compre- 
hension — ^in the sluggish complexion of his face, and in 
the large awkward tongue that seemed to loll about 
in his mouth as he himself lolled abouf in a room — he 
was idle, proud, niggardly, reserved, and suspicious. He 
came of rich people down in Somersetshire, who had 
nursed this combination of qualities until they made the 
discovery that ij was just of age and a blockhead. Tims, 
Bentley Brummie had come to Mr. Pocket when hgt was 
a head taller than that gentleman, and half a dozen heads 
thicker than pciost gentlemen. 
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Startop had been spoilt by a weak mother and kept 
at home when he ought to have been at school, but he 
was devotedly attached to her, and admif^d her beyond 
measure. He had a woman’s delicacy of feature, and 
was — “ as you may see, though you never saw her,” 
said Herbert to me — “ exactly like his mother.” It was 
but natural that I should take to him much more kindly 
than to Drummie, and that, even in the earliest evenings 
of our boating, he and I should pifll homeward abreast 
of one another, conversing from boat to boat, while 
Bentley Drummie came up in our wake alone^ under the 
overhanging banks and among the rushes. He would 
always creep in-shore like some uncomfortable amphibious 
creature, even when the tide would have ilbnt him fast 
upon his way ; and I always think of him as coming 
after us in the dark or by the back-water, when our own 
two boats were breaking the sunset or the moonlight in 
mid-stream. 

Herbert was my intimalJb companion and friend. I 
presented him with a half-share in my boat, which was 
the occasion of his often coming down to Hammersmith ; 
and my possesiion of a half-share in his chambers often 
took me ug to London. We used to walk between the 
two places at all hours. I have an affection for the road 
yet (though it is not so pleasant a road as it was then), 
formed in the impressibility of untried youth and hope. 

When I had been in Mr. Pocket’s family a month or 
two, Mr. and Mrs. Camilla turned up. Camilla was Mr. 
Pocket’*® sister. Georgiana, v^iom I had seen at Miss 
Hav7sham’s on the same* occasion, also turned up. She 
was a cousin. These people# hated me with the hatred 
of cupidity and disappointmSnt. As a matter of course, 
they fawned upon me in my prosperity with the basest 
meanness. Towards Mr • Pocket, as a grown-up infant 
with no notion *of his own interests, they showed the 
complacent forbearance I had heard them express. Mrs, 
Pocket they held in contempt ; but they allowed the poor 
soul to have been heavily disappointed in life, because 
the^ shed a feeble reflected light upon thepselves. 

TliQse were the surroundings among which I settled * 
down, and applied myself to my education, I soon 
contracted expensive habits, and began to spend an 
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amount of money that within a few short months I 
should have thought almost fabulous ; but through good 
and evil I stuck to my books. There was no other merit 
in this, than my having sense enough to feel my defieiences. 
Between Mr. Pocket and Herbert I got on fast ; and, with: 
one or the other always at my elbow to give me the start 
I wanted, and clear obstructions out of my road, I must 
have been as great dolt as Brummie if I had done less. 


^ CHAPTER XIX 

“My Deae Mr. Pip, 

“ I write this by request of Mr. Gargery, for to let 
you know that he is going to London in company with 
Mr. Wopsle and would be glad if agreeable to De allowed 
to see you. He would call at Barnard’s Hotel Tuesday 
morning at nine o’clock, when if not agreeable please 
leave word. Your poor sister is much the same as 
when you left. We talk of you in the* kitchen every 
night, and wonder what you are saying ^nd doing. 
If now considered in the light of a liberty, excuse it 
for the love of poor old days. No more, dear Mr. Pip, 
from 

“ Your ever obliged, and affectionate 

■ “ Servant,/: ' : 

# BffDDY. 

“ P.S. He wishes me mfest particular to write what 
larks. ^ He says you will understand. I hope and do not 
doubt it will be agreeable to see him even though a gentle- 
man, for you had ever a good Heart, and he is a worthy 
worthy man, I have read him all, excepting only the 
last little sentence, and he wishes me most particular 
to write again what larks.'"" 

I received this letter by post on Monday morning, and 
therefore its appointment was ' for next day. Let me 
confess exactly, with 'what feelings I looked forward to 
Joe’s coming* 
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Not with pleasure, though I was bound io him by so 
many ties ; no ; with considerable disturbance, some 
mortification, and a keen sense of incongruity. If I 
could have kept him away by paying money, I certainly 
would have paid money. My greatest reassurance was, 
that he was coming to Barnard’s Inn, not to Hammer- 
smith, and consequently would not fall in Bentley 
Brummie’s way. I had little objectjon to his being seen 
by Herbert or his father, for both of whom I had a 
respect ; but I had the sharpest sensitiveness; as to his 
being seen by Brummie, whom I held in contempt. So, 
throughout life, our worst weaknesses and meannesses 
are usually committed for the sake of the people whom 
we most despise. 

However, I came into town on the Monday night to 
be ready for Joe, and I got up early in the morning, and 
caused the sitting-room to assume its most splendid 
appearance. Unfortunately^ the morning was drizzly, 
and an angel could not have concealed the fact that 
Barnard was shedding sooty tears outside the window, 
like some weak giant of a Sweep. 

Presently I Ifeard Joe, on the staircase. I knew it was 
Joe, by his clumsy manner of coming up-stairs — his state 
boots being always too big for him — and by the time it 
took him to read the names on the other floors in the 
course of his ascent. When at last he stopped outside 
our d^r, I could hear his finger tracing over the painted 
letters^ of my name, and I afterwards distinctly heard 
him j^r^thing in at the keyhold; Finally he gave a faint 
single rap, and my servaht announced ‘‘ Mr. Gargery ! ” 
I thought he never would ha/e done wiping his feet, and 
that I must have gone out to lift him off the mat, but at 
last he came in. ^ 

“ Joe, how arq. you, Joe ? ” 

Pip, how AIR you, Pip ? ” 

With his good honest face all glowing and shining, 
and his hat put down on the floor between us, he caught 
both my hands and worked them straight up and down, 
as if I had been the last-patented Pump. 

I^am glad to see you, Joe. Give me your hat.” 

But Joe, taking it up carefully with both hands, like 
a bird’s nest with eggs in it, wouldn’t hear of parting with 
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that piece of property, and persisted in standing talking 
over it in a most uncomfortable way* 

‘‘ Which you have that growed,” said Joe, ‘‘ and that 
swelled, and that gentlefolked ; ” Joe considered a little 
before he discovered this word; ‘‘as to be sure you are a 
honour to your king and country*” 

“ And you, Joe, look wonderfully well*” 

“ Thank God,” said Joe, “ I’m ekerval to most. And 
your sister, she’s no worse than she were* And Biddy, 
she’s evei^ right and ready. And all friends is no back- 
erder, if not no forarder. ’Ceptin’ Wopsle ; he’s had a 
drop.” 

All this time (still with both hands taking great care 
of the bird*s nest), Joe was rolling his eyes round and 
round the room, and round and round the flowered 
pattern of my dressing-gown. 

“ Had a drop, Joe ? ” 

“ Why yes,” said Joe, lowering^ his voice, “ he’s left the 
Church and went into the play-acting. Which the play-act- 
ing have likeways brought him to London along with me.” 

“ Have you seen anything of London, yet ? ” 

“ Why, yes, Sir,” said Joe, “ me and Wopsle went off 
straight to look at the Blacking Ware’us. we didn’t 
find that it come up to its likeness in the red bills at the 
shop doors ; which I meantersay,” added Joe, in an 
explanatory manner, “ as it is there drawd too archi- 
tectooralooral.” 

“ Joe,” I interrupted, pettishly, “ how can you .^all me, 
Sir?” • 

Joe looked at me for a single instant with som^hing , 
faintly like reproach, and^J was conscious of a sort of 
dignity in the look. 

“ Us two being alone,” said Joe, “ and me having the 
intentions and a&lities to stay not many minutes more, I 
will now conclude — leastways begin — ^to mention what 
have led to my having had the present honour. For 
was it not,” said Joe, with Ms old air of lucid exposition, 

“ that my only wish were •to be useful to you, I should 
not have haci the honour of breaking wittles in *the 
company and abode of gentlemen,” ^ * 

I was so unwilling to see the look again, that I made no 
remonstrance against this tone* 
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‘‘ Well, Sir,” pursued Joe, “ this is how it were, I 
were at the Bargemen t’other night, Pip ; ” whenever 
he subsided into affection, he called me Pip, and when- 
ever he relapsed into politeness he called me Sir ; when 
there come up in his shay-cart, Pumblechook. Which 
that same identical,” said Joe, going down a new track, 

do comb my ’air the wrong way sometimes, awful, by 
giving out up and down town as it yrere him which ever 
had your infant companionation and were looked upon as 
a playfellow by yourself.” r 

‘‘Nonsense. It was you, Joe.” 

“ Which I fully believed it were, Pip,” said Joe, slightly 
tossing his head, “ though it signify little no\^, Sir. Well, 
Pip ; this same identical, which his manners is given to 
blusterous, come to me at the Bargemen (wot a pipe and 
a pint of beer do give refreshment to the working-man, 
Sir, and do not over stimilate), and his word were, ‘ Joseph, 
Miss Havisham she wish to speak to you.’ ” 

“ Miss Havisham, Joe ? ” 

“ ‘ She wish,’ were Pumblechook’s word, ‘ to speak to 
you.’ ” Joe sat and rolled his eyes at the ceiling. 

“ Yes, Joe ? ^ Go on, please.” 

“ Next day, Sir,” said Joe, looking at me as if I were 
a long way off, having cleaned myself, I go and I see 
Miss A.” 

“ Miss A., Joe ? Miss Havisham ? ” 

“ V^ich I say. Sir,” replied Joe, with an air of legal 
formality, as if he were making his will, “Miss A., 
or o|h^ways Havisham. Her expression air then as 
follering : ‘ Mr, Garger/. You air in correspondence 
with Mr. Pip ? ’ Having a letter from you, I were 
able to say ‘ I am.’ ‘ Would you tell him, then,’ said 
she, ‘ that which Estella^has come home, and would be 
glad to see him,V' 

I felt my face fire up as I looked at Joe. 

“ Biddy,” pursued Joe, “ when I got home and asked 
her fur to write the message to you, a little hung back, 
Biddy says, ‘ I Imow he will "be very glad to have it by 
wofd of mouth, it is holiday-time, you want to see him, 

f o ! % I have now conclude, Sir,” said Joe, rising from 
is chair, “ and, Pip, I wish you ever well and ever 
prospering to a greater and a greater heighth,” 
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But yoii are not going now, Joe ? ” 

‘‘ Yes I am,” said Joe. 

“ But you are coming back to dinner, Joe ? ” 

“ No I am not,” said Joe. 

Our eyes met, and all the “ Sir ” melted out of that 
manly heart as he gave me his hand. 

‘‘Pip, dear old chap, life is made of ever so many 
partings welded together, as I may say, and one man’s 
a blacksmith, and one’s a whitesmith, and one’s a gold- 
smith, an^ one’s a coppersmith. Divisions among such 
must come, and must be met as they come. You and 
me is not two figures to be together in London ; nor 
yet anywheres else but what is private, and beknown, and 
understood among friends. It ain’t that I am proud, 
but that I want to be right, as you shall never see me 
no more in these clothes. I’m wrong in these clothes. 
I’m wrong out of the forge, the kitchen, or off th’ meshes. 
You won’t find half so mugh fault in me if, supposing 
as you should ever wish to see me, you come and put 
your head in at the forge window and see Joe the black- 
smith, there, at the old anvil, in the old burnt apron, 
sticking to the old work. I’m awful dfill, but I hope 
I’ve beat out something nigh the rights of this at last. 
And so God bless you, dear old Pip, old chap, God bless 
you I ” 

I had not been mistaken in my fancy that there was 
a simple dignity in him. The fashion of his dres% could 
no more come in its way when he spoke these/words, 
than it could come in iti^ way in Heaven. He^coijched 
me gently on the forehead, arid went out. As soon as . 
I could recover myself sul^ciently, I hurried out after 
him and looked for him in the neighbouring streets ; 
but he was gone. ^ 


CHAPTER XX 
■* 

It was cleanthat I must repair to our town next <fay, 
and in the first flow of my repentance it was equally 
clear that I must stay at Joe’s. But, when I had 
secured my .box-place by to-morrow’s coach and had 
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been down to Mr. Pocket’s and back, I was not by any 
means convinced on the last point, and began to invent 
reasons and make excuses for putting up at the Blue 
Boar. I should be an inconvenience at Joe’s ; I was 
not expected, and my bed would not be ready ; I should 
be too far from Miss Havisham’s, and she was exacting 
and mightn’t like it. All other swindlers upon earth 
are nothing to the self-swindlers, ^nd with such pre- 
tences did I cheat myself. 

It was the afternoon coach by which I Jhad taken 
my place, and, as winter had now come round, I did 
not arrive at my destination until two or three hours 
after dark. ^ 

The coffee-room at the Blue Boar was empty when I 
arrived, and I had not only ordered my dinner there, 
but had sat down to it, before the waiter knew me. As 
soon as he had apologised for the remissness of his memory, 
he asked me if he should send Boots for Mr. Pumblechook ? 

No,” said I; ‘‘ certainly not.” 

The waiter appeared surprised, and took the earliest 
opportunity of putting a dirty old copy of a local news- 
paper so directly in my way, that I took it up and read 
this paragraph : 

“ Our readers will learn, not altogether without 
interest, in reference to the recent romantic rise in 
fortun^ of a young artificer in iron of this neighbour- 
hood frhat a theme, by the way, for the magic pen of 
our ^as^yet not universally «acknowiedged townsman 
Tooby, the poet of ouJ columns 1) that the youth’s 
earliest patron, companion, ,Jhnd friend, was a highly- 
respected individual not entirely unconnected with the 
com and seed trade, ai^d whose eminently convenient 
and commodious business premises are situate within 
a hundred miles of the High-street. It is not wholly 
irrespective of our personal feelings that we record Him 
as the Mentor of our young Telemachus, for it is good 
to know that our town produced the founder of the 
latfer’s fortunes. Does the thought-contracted brow 
of the local Sage or the lustrous eye of local Beauty 
inquire whose fortunes ? We believe that Quintin 
Matsys was the Blacksmith of Antwerp. ¥erb. Saf.” 
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I entertain a conviction, based upon large experience, 
tha± if in the days of my prosperity I had gone to the 
North Pole, I should have met somebody there, wander- 
ing Esquimaux or civilised man, who would have told 
me that Pumbleehook was my earliest patron and the 
founder of my fortunes. 

Betimes in the morning I was up and out. It was 
too early yet to go tp Miss Havisham’s, so I loitered into 
the country on Miss Havisham’s side of town — which 
was not Jqp’s side ; I could go there to-morrow— thinking 
about my patroness, and painting brilliant pictures of 
her plans for me. 

She had adopted Estella, she had as good as adopted 
me, and it could not fail to be her intention to bring 
us together. She reserved it for me to restore the 
desolate house, admit the sunshine into the dark rooms, 
set the clocks a going and the cold hearths a blazing, 
tear down the cobwebs, degtroy the vermin— in short, 
do all the shining deeds of the young Khight of romance, 
and marry the Princess. 

I so shaped out my walk as to arrive at the gate at 
my old time. When I had rung at thfe bell with an 
unsteady hand, I turned my back upon the •gate, while 
I tried to get my breath and keep the beating of my 
heart moderately quiet. I heard the side door open, 
and steps come across the court-yard ; but I pretended 
not to hear, even when the gate swung on itsi^j. rusty 
hinges. ' ■ ■ ^ 

Being at last touched en the shoulder, I sta/i.edj^and 
turned. I started much more* naturally then, to' find . 
myself confronted by a ma% in a sober grey dress. The 
last man I should have expected to see in that place of 
porter at Miss Havisliam’s door^ 

‘‘Oriickl” 

Ah, young master, there’^s more changes than yours. 
But come in, come in. It’s opposed to my orders to hold 
the gate open.” 

I entered and he swung it, and locked it, and took fhe 
key out. “ Ye« 1 ” said he, facing round, after doggecfiy 
preceding me a few steps towards the house. “Here I 

am ! ” 

“ How did.you come here ? ” 
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“I come he%» he retorted, “ on my legs. I had my 
box brought alongside me in a barrow.” 

I asked him how long he had left Gargery’s forge ? 
r j One day is so like another here,” he replied, “that 
I don t know without casting it up. However, I come 
here some time since you left.” 

‘‘ I could have told you that, Orlick.” 

“Ah 1 ” said he, dryly. “ But %n you’ve got to be 

sl SGIiolQir* 

By this time we had come to the house, wh^e I found 
his room to be one just within the side door, with a little 
window_ in it looking on the court-yard. In its small 
proportions, it was not unlike the kind of place usually 
assigned to a gate-porter in Paris. Certain keys were 
hanging on the wall, to which he now added the gate 
key ; and his patchwork-covered bed was in a little inner 
dmsion or recess. The whole had a slovenly confined 

^u'l ^ for a human dormouse: 

while he, looming dark and heavy in the shadow of a 
corner by the window, looked like the human dormouse 
for whom It was fitted up— as indeed he was. 

* 1 , ^ room before,” I remarked ; “ but 

there used tf> be no Porter here.” 

5 " hot till it got about that there was 
no proton on the premises, and it come to be con- 
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And then I was rlcom- 
4 ^® place as a man who could give another 
he brought, and I took it. It’s easier 
than bellowsing and hafhmering.— That’s loaded, that 

IS* ' f IP 

caught by a gun with a brass-bound 
mine T chimney-giece, and his eye had followed 

“ ’ll I. not desirous of more conversation, 

^ know!” he retorted, first stretching 

r ‘‘ I am expected, I believe ? ” 
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Bnm me twice over, if I cm say ! ” said he. 

Upon that, I turned down the long passage which I 
had first trodden in my thick boots, and he made his 
bell sound. At the end of the passage, while the bell 
was still reverberating, I found Sarah Pocket, 

Oh ! said she. You, is it, Mr. Pip ? 

It is, Miss Pocket. I am glad to tell you that Mr, 
Pocket and family are all well.” 

‘‘ Are they any wiser ? ” said Sarah, with a dismal 
shake of Jhe head ; they had better be wdser, than 
well. Ah, Matthew, Matthew I You know your way, 
sir?'” ■ . 

Tolerably^ for I had gone up the staircase in the dark, 
many a time. I ascended it now, in lighter boots than 
of yore, and tapped in my old way at the door of Miss 
Havisham’s room. Pip’s rap,” I heard her say, 
immediately ; come in, Pip.” 

She was in her chair near the old table, in the old 
dress, with her two hands crossed on her stick, her chin 
resting on them, and her eyes on the fire. Sitting near 
her, with the white shoe, that had never been worn, in 
her hand, and her head bent as she looked at it, was an 
elegant lady whom I had never seen. ^ 

Come in, Pip,” Miss Havxsham continued to mutter, 
without looking round or up ; “ come in, Pip, how do 
you do, Pip ? so you kiss my hand as if I were a queen, 

eh ? ^Well ? ” . n, ' 

She looked up at me suddenly, only moving hjpir eyes, 
and repeated in a grimly fjiayful manner. p* / 
‘‘Well?” • I ^ 

I heard, Miss Havish^,” said I, rather at a loss, 
“ that you were so kind as to wish me to come and see 
you, and I came directly.” 
f-* W^ll ? ” * . 

The lady whom I had never seen before, lifted up her 
eyes and looked archly at me, and then I saw that the 
eyes were Estelia’s eyes. But she was so much changed, 
was so much more beautiful, so much more womanly, 
in all things winning admiration had made such wonddrfui 
advance, that I seemed to have made none. I fi^icied, 
as I looked at her, that I slipped hopelessly back into the 
coanse and common boy again. Oh the sense of distance 
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and disparity that came upon me, and the inaccessibility 
that came about her ! 

She gave me her hand* I stammered something 
about the pleasure I felt in seeing her again, and about 
my having looked forward to it for a long, long time, 

“ Do you find her much changed, Pip ? ” asked Miss 
Havisham, with her greedy look, and striking her stick 
upon a chair that stood between them, as a sign to me to 
sit down there. 

“When I came in, Miss Havisham, I thought there 
was nothing of Esteila in the face or figure ; out now it 
all settles down so curiously into the old 

“ What ? You are not going to say into the old 
Esteila ? ” Miss Havisham interrupted. “ S&e was proud 
and insulting, and you wanted to go away from her. 
Don’t you remember ? ” 

I said confusedly that that was long ago, and that I 
knew no better then, and the like. Esteila smiled with 
perfect composure, and said s^e had no doubt of my having 
been quite right, and of her having been very disagreeable, 

“ Is he changed ? ” Miss Havisham asked her. 

“ Very said Esteila, looking at me. 

“ Less cparse and common ? ” said Miss Havisham, 
playing with Estella’s hair, 

Estdla laughed, and looked at the shoe in her hand, 
and laughed again, and looked at me, and put the shoe 
dowUgi She treated me as a boy still, but she lured me 
on. % 

We mt in the dreamy room among the old strange 
influences which had so Vrought upon me, and I learnt 
that she had but just come Jgiome from France, and that 
she was going to London, Troud and wilful as of old, 
she had brought those qualities into such subjection to 
her beauty that it was impossible and out of nature — 
or I thought so — to separate them from her beauty. 
Truly it was impossible to dissociate her presence from all 
those wretched hankerings after money and gentility 
that had disturbed my boyhood — from all those ill- 
regulated aspirations that had first made me ashamed 
of home and Joe — ^from all those visions that had raised 
her face in the glowing fire, struck it out of the iron on 
the anvil, extracted it from the darkness o£ night to look 
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in at the wooden window of the forge and flit away. In 
a word, it was impossible for me to separate her, in the 
past or in the present, from the innermost life of my 
life. 

It was settled that I should stay there all the rest of 
the day, and return to the hotel at night, and to London 
to-morrow. When we had conversed for a while, Miss 
Havisham sent us two out to walk in the neglected 
garden : on our coming in by-and-by, she said, I should 
wheel her about a little, as in times of yore. 

So, Estella and I went out into the garden by the gate 
through which I had strayed to my encounter with the 
pale young gentleman, now Herbert ; I, trembling In 
spirit and w^orshipping the very hem of her dress ; she, 
miite composed and most decidedly not worshipping 
the hem of mine. As we drew near to the place of en- 
counter, she stopped and said : 

I must have been a singular little creature to hide 
and see that fight that day ; but I did, and I enjoyed it 
very much.” 

\ “ You rewarded me very much,” 

“ Did I ? ” she replied, in an incidents and forgetful 
way. ‘‘ I remember I entertained a great objection to 
your adversary, because I took it ill that he should be 
brought here to pester me with his company.” 

“ He and I are great friends now.” 

‘‘ Are you ? I think I recoUect though, that yo'^^ read 
with his father ? ” f 

‘‘Yes” ^ 

I made the admission with feluctance, for it seemed 
to have a boyish look, and^e already treated me more 
than enough like a boy. 

“ Since your change of fortune and prospects, you have 
changed your companions,” sai(f Estella. , 

“ Naturally,” said I. 

“ And necessarily,” she added, in a haughty tone ; 
“what was fit company for you once, would be quite 
unfit company for you now.’^ 

In my conscience, I doubt very much whether I had 
any lingering intention left, of going to see Joe ; but If 
I had, this observation put it to flight. 

“You had.no idea of your impending good fortune, 
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in those times ? ” said Estella, with a slight wave of her 
hand, signifying in the fighting times. 

Not the least.” 

The air of completeness and superiority with which she 
walked at my side, and the air of youthfulness and 
submission with which I walked at hers, made a con- 
trast that I strongly felt. It would have rankled in 
me more than it did, if I had not^ regarded myself as 
eliciting it by being so set apart for her and assigned to 
her. 

You must know,” said Estella, presently, conde- 
scending to me as a brilliant and beautiful woman might, 

that I have no heart.” ^ 

I got through some jargon to the effect that I took 
the liberty of doubting that. That I knew better. 
That there could be no such beauty without it. 

“Oh 1 I have a heart to be stabbed in or shot in, 

I have no doubt,” said Estella, “ and, of course, if it 
ceased to beat I should cease to be. But you know 
what I mean. I have no softness there, no — sympathy 
— sentiment — nonsense. I am serious ; if we are to be 
thrown much together, you had better believe it at once/ ' 
No I imperiously stopping me as I opened my lips, 

“ I have not bestowed my tenderness anywhere. I have 
never had any such thing.” 

Her handsome dress had trailed upon the ground. 
She h|id it in one hand now, and with the other lightly 
touch^ my shoulder as we walked. We walked round 
the juifed garden twice or thrive, and it was all in bloom 
for me. If the green Bnd yellow growth of weed in the 
chinks of the old waU had bq^pn the most precious flowers 
that ever blew, it coidd not have been more cherished in 
my remembrance. ^ 

There was no discrepancy of years between us, to 
remove her far from me; we were of nearly the same 
age, though of course the age told for more in her case 
than in mine; but the air of inaccessibility which her 
beauty and her manner gave her, tormented me in the 
miSist of my delight, and at the height cpf the assurance 
J felt^that our patroness had chosen us for one another. 

• Wretched boy ! 

At last we went back into the house, and there I heard, 
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with surprise, that my guardian had come down to see 
Miss Havisham on business, and would come back to 
dinner. The old wintry branches of chandeliers in the 
room where the mouldering table was spread, had been 
lighted while we^ were out, and Miss Havisham was in 
her chair and waiting for me. 

It was like pushing the chair itself back into the 
past, when we began the old slow circuit round about 
the ashes of the bridal feast. But, in the funereal 
room, with that figure of the grave fallen back in the 
chair fixing its eyes upon her, Estella looked more bright 
and beautiful than before, and I was under stronger 
enchantment. 

The timebo melted away, that our early dinner-hour 
drew close at hand, and Estella left us to prepare her- 
self. We had stopped near the centre of the long table, 
and Miss Havisham, with one of her withered arms 
stretched out of the chair, rested that clenched hand 
upon the yellow cloth. As Estella looked back over her 
shoulder before going out at the door, Miss Havisham 
kissed that hand to her, with a ravenous intensity that 
was of its kind quite dreadful, « 

Then, Estella being gone and we two lef J alone, she 
turned to me and said in a whisper : 

Is she beautiful, graceful, well-grown ? Do you 
admire her ? ” 

“ Everybody must who sees her, Miss Havisham.’’ 

She drew an arm round my neck, and drew rx0 head 
close down to hers as sh^ sat in the chair. her, 

love her, love her 1 How does she use you ? ” 

Before I could answer I could have answered so " 
difficult a question at alif, she repeated, Love her, 
love her, love her ! If she favours you, love her. If 
she wounds you, love her. If* she tears your heart to 

S ieces — ^and as it gets older and stronger it will tear 
eeper — love her, love her, love her ! ” 

Never had I seen such passionate eagerness as was 
joined to her utterance of these words. I could feel 
the muscles of^the thin arm round my neck, swell vfith 
the vehemence that possessed her, ^ 

Hear me, Pip ! I adopted her to be loved, I bred 
her and educated her, to be loved. I developed her 
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into what she is, that she might be loved. Love 
her I ’’ 

She said the word often enough, and there could be 
no doubt that she meant to say it; but if the often 
repeated word had been hate instead of love — despair — 
revenge — dire death — ^it could not have sounded from 
her lips more like a curse. 

“ I’ll tell you,” said she, in the same hurried passionate 
whisper, what real love is. It" is blind devotion, 
unquestioning self-humiliation, utter submission, trust 
and belief against yourself and against the w&oie world, 
giving up your whole heart and soul to the smiter — as 
I did !” 

When she came to that, and to a wild cry that followed 
that, I caught her round the waist. For she rose up 
in the chair, in her shroud of a dress, and struck at the 
air as if she would as soon have struck herself against the 
wall and fallen dead. 

Ail this passed in a few seconds. As I drew her down 
into her chair, I turned, and saw my guardian in the room. 

Miss Havisham had seen him as soon as I. She made 
a strong attempt to compose herself, and stammered 
that he was, as punctual as ever. 

‘‘As punctual as ever,” he repeated, coming up to 
us. “ (How do you do, Pip ? Shall I give you a ride, 
Miss Havisham ? Once round ?) And so you aie here, 
Pip?” 

I tcm him when I had arrived, and how Miss Havisham 
wislted^e to come and see Esl^ila. To which he replied, 
“ AS ! Very fine young* lady ! ” Then he pushed Miss 
Havisham in her chair Deforce him, with one of his large 
hands, and put the other m his trousers-pocket as if 
the pocket were full of secrets. 

“Well, Pip ! How^ often have you seen Miss Estella 
before ? ” said he, when he came to a stop. 

“How often?” 

“ Ah I How many times ? Ten thousand times ? ” 

“ Oh I Gertainiy not so many.” 

Twice ^ 

“ Jaggers,” interposed Miss Havisham, much to my 
relief ; “leave my Pip alone, and go with him to your 
dinner*’* , , : f ^ . 
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He complied, and we groped our way down the dark 
stairs together. We stayed until nine o’clock, and then it 
was arranged that when Estella came to London I should 
be forewarned of her coming and should meet hjr at 
the coach ; and then I took leave of her, and touched 
her and left her. 

My guardian lay at the Boar in the next room to mine. 
Far into the night, Miss Havisham’s words, ‘‘ Love her, 
love her, love her I ^ sounded in my ears, I adapted 
them for giy own repetition, and said to my pillow, 

I love her, I love her, I love her ! ” hundreds of times. 
Then, a burst of gratitude came upon me, that she should 
be destined f(jr me, once the blacksmith’s boy. 

Ah me ! I thought those were high and great emotions. 
But I never thought there was anything low and small 
in my keeping away from Joe, because I knew she would 
be contemptuous of him. It was but a day gone, and 
Joe had brought the tears injo my eyes ; they had soon 
dried, God forgive me ! soon dried, 

7 

CHAPTER XXI 

AfteSei well considering the matter while I was dressing 
at the Blue Boar in the morning, I resolved to tell my 
guardian that I doubted Orlick’s being the right sort 
of man to fill a post of trust at Miss Havisham’s. / ' Why, 
of course he is not the right •sort of man, Pip,” laid 
my guardian, comfortably Satisfied beforehand on the 
general head, because the man who fills the post of 
trust never is the right sort of man.” It seemed quite 
to put him in spirits, to find !h^t this particular post 
was not exceptionally held by the right sort of man, 
and he listened in a satisfied manner while I told him 
what knowledge I had of Orlick. “Very good, Pip,” 
he observed, when I had* concluded, “I’ll go round 
presently, and pay our friend ofi.” Rather alarndfed 
by this summary action, I was for a litt’e delay^ and 
even hinted that our friend himself might be difficult 
to deal withj “ Oh no he won’t,” said my guardian, 
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with perfect confidence ; “ I should like to see him argue 
the question with 

As we were going back together to London by the 
mid-day coach, and as I breakfasted under such terrors 
of Pumblechook that I could scarcely hold my cup, 
this gave me an opportunity of saying that I wanted 
a walk, and that I would go on along the London-road 
while Mr. daggers was occupied, if he would let the 
coachman know that I would get into my place when 
overtaken. I was thus enabled to fly from, the Blue 
Boar immediately after breakfast. By then making 
a loop of about a couple of miles into the open country 
at the back of Pumblechook’s premises, J. got round 
into the High-street again, a little beyond that pitfall, 
and felt myself in comparative security. 

The coach, with Mr* daggers inside, came up in due 
time, and I took my box-seat again, and arrived in 
London safe — but not soupd, for my heart was gone. 
As soon as I arrived, I sent a penitential codfish and 
barrel of oysters to d^oe (as reparation for not having 
gone myself), and then went on to Barnard’s Inn. 

I found Herbert dining on cold meat, and delighted 
to welcome, me back. I felt that I must open my breast 
that very evening to my friend and chum. Dinner done 
and we sitting with our feet upon the fender, I said to 
Herbert, “ My dear Herbert, I have something very 
particular to tell you.” 

“Mt dear Handel,” he returned, “ I shall esteem and 
respeclyour confidence.” 

‘^It concerns myself,^ Herbert,” said I, “ and one 
other person.” / 

Herbert crossed his feet, looked at the fire with his 
head on one side, and having looked at it in vain for 
some time, looked at n^e ?)ecause I didn’t go on. 

Herbert,” said I, laying my hand upon his knee, 
“ I love — I adore — ^Estella.” 

Instead of being transfixed, Herbert replied in an 
easy matter-of-course way, “ Exactly, Well ? ” 

Well, Herbert ? Is that all you say ? Weil ? ” 

“ What next, I mean ? ” said Herbert. Of course 
I know 

How do you know it ? ” said I. 
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“ How do i know it, Handel ? Why, from you.” 

“ I never told you.” ' 

‘‘Told me ! You have never told me when you 
have got your hair cut, but I have had senses to per- 
ceive it. You have always adored her, ever since I 
have known you. You brought your adoration and 
your portmanteau here, together. Told me I Why, 
you have always tol^d me ail day long. When you told 
me your own story, you told me plainly that you began 
adoring hqy the first time you saw her, when you were 
very young indeed.” 

Very well, then,” said I, to whom this was a new 
and not unwelcome light, ‘‘ I have never left off adoring 
her. And she has come back, a most beautiful and 
most elegant creature. And I saw her yesterday. And 
if I adored her before, I now doubly adore her.” 

” Lucky for you then, Handel,” said Herbert, ‘‘ that 
you are picked out for her a^d allotted to her. Without 
encroaching on forbidden ground, we may venture to 
. say that there can be no doubt between ourselves of 
^ that fact. Have you any idea yet, of Estella’s views 
on the adoration question ? ” * 

I shook my head gloomily. ‘‘ Oh ! She is thousands 
of miles away from me,” said I. 

“ Patience, m}’' dear Handel : time enough, time 
enough. But you have something more to say ? ” 

I am ashamed to say it,” I returned, and yet 
it’s no worse to say it than to think it. You <^11 me 
a lucky fellow. Of couise, I am. And yet, #wheii I 
think of Estella ” 

And when don’t y^u, you know ! ” Herbert 
threw in, with his eyes on the fire ; which I thought 
kind and sympathetic of him.) ^ 

— ^Then, my dear Herbert, I cannot tell you how 
dependent and uncertain I feel, and how exposed to 
hundreds of chances. Avoiding forbidden ground, as 
you did just now, I may still say that on the constancy 
of one person (naming no* person) all my expectations 
depend. And mt the best, how indefinite and unsatis- 
factory, only to know so vaguely what they are !•” In 
saying this, I relieved my mind of what had always been 
there, more or less, though no doubt most since yesterday, 
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“ Now, Handel,” Herbert replied, in his gay hopeful 
way, “ it seems to me that in the despondency of the 
tender passion, we are looking into our gift-horse’s 
mouth with a magnifying glass. Likewise, it seems to 
me that, concentrating our attention on the examination, 
we altogether overlook one of the best points of the 
animal. Didn’t you tell me that your guardian, Mr. 
Jaggers, told you in the beginning, that you were not 
endowed with expectations only? And even if he had 
not told you so — ^though that is a very large If, I grant — 
could you believe that Mr, Jaggers is the man to hold 
his present relations towards you unless he were sure 
of his ground ? ” ^ 

I said I could not deny that this was a strong 
point. 

“ I should think it was a strong point,” said Herbert, 
and I should think you would be puzzled to imagine 
a stronger ; as to the rest, you must bide your guardian’s 
time, and he must bide nis client’s time. You’ll be 
one-and-twenty before you know where you are, and 
then perhaps you’ll get some further enlightenment. 
At all events,® you’ll be nearer getting it, for it must 
come at last.” 

What a hopeful disposition you have I ” said I, 
gratefully admiring his cheery ways. 

‘‘ I ought to have,” said Herbert, “ for I have not 
much else. I must acknowledge, by-the-by, that the 
good Ifeense of what I have just said is not my own, but 
my^father’s. The only remark L ever heard him make 
^ on your story, was the final one : ^ The thing is settled 
and done, or Mr. Jaggers wduld not be in it.’ And now 
before I say anything more about my father, or my father’s 
.son, and repay confidence with confidence, I want to 
make myself seriously disagreeable to you for a moment 
■ — positively repulsive.” 

‘‘ You won’t succeed,” said I. 

Oh yes I shall I ” said he. One, two, three, and 
now I am in for it, Handel, my good fellow ; ” though he 
spoke in this light tone, he was very nrach in earnest : 
“ I have been thinking since we have been talking with 
our feet on this fender, that Estella surely cannot be a 
condition of your inheritance, if she was never referred 
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to by your guardian. Am I right in so understanding 
what you have told me, as that he never referred to her, 
directly or indirectly, in any way ? Never even hinted, 
for instance, that your patron might have views as to 
your marriage ultimately ? ” 

Never.” 

Now, Handel, I am quite free from the flavour 
of sour grapes, upo^i my soul and honour I Not being 
bound to her, can you not detach yourself from her ? — 
I told you J should be disagreeable.” 

I turned my head aside, for, with a rush and a sweep, 
like the old marsh winds coming up from the sea, a 
feeling like tjiat which had subdued me on the morning 
when I left the forge, when the mists were solemnly 
rising, and when I laid my hand upon the village finger- 
post, smote upon my heart again. There was silence 
between us for a little while. 

“ Yes ; but my dear Hjandel,” Herbert went on, 
as if we had been talking instead of silent, “ it’s having 
been so strongly rooted in the breast of a boy whom 
A nature and circumstances made so romantic, renders it 
very serious. Think of her bringing-up' and think of 
Miss Havisham. Think of what she is her^lf (now I 
am repulsive and you abominate me). This may lead 
to miserable things.” 

“ I know it, Herbert,” said I, with my head still 
turned away, “ but I can’t help it.” 

‘‘ You can’t detach yourself ? ” 

“ No. Impossible ! ” • * % 

You can’t try, Handel?” * 

No. Impossible ! ” % 

‘‘ Well ! ” said Herbert, getting up with a lively 
shake as if he had been ai^leep, and stirring the 
fire ; ‘‘ now I’ll endeavour to make myself agreeable 
again I ” 

So, he went round the room and shook the curtains 
out, put the chairs in their places, tidied the books and 
so forth that were lying about, looked into the h§il, 
peeped into the letter-box, shut the door, and came 
back to his chair by the fire : when he sat down, nursing 
his left leg in both arms, 

I was going to say a word or two, Handel, con- 
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cerning my father’s son* I am engaged to be married* 
but it’s a secret.” 

I assured him of my keeping the secret, and begged 
to be favoured with further particulars. He had spoken 
so sensibly and feelingly of my weakness, that I wanted to 
know something about his strength. 

“ May I ask the name ? ” I said. 

“ Name of Clara,” said Herbert. ^ 

‘‘ Live in London ? ” 

“Yes. Perhaps I ought to mention,” said Herbert, 
who had become curiously crestfallen and meek, since 
we entered on the interesting theme, “ that she is rather 
below my mother’s nonsensical family nptions. Her 
father had to do with the victualling of passenger-ships. 
I think he was a species of purser.” 

“ What is he now ? ” said I. 

“ He’s an invalid now,” replied Herbert. 

“ Living on ? ” ^ 

“ On the first floor,” said Herbert. Which was not 
at all what I meant, for I had intended my question 
to apply to his means. “ I have never seen him, for 
he has always* kept his room overhead, since I have 
known Ciasa.” 

He then told me that the moment he began to 
realise capital, it was his intention to marry this young 
lady. He added as a self-evident proposition, engender- 
ing low spirits, “ But you carCt marry, you know, while 
you’re*Jooking about you.” 

I pledged myself to comfortr and abet Herbert in the 
affair of his heart by alf practicable and impracticable 
means. He told me that }fis affianced already knew 
me by reputation and that I should be presented to her, 
and we warmly shook haigids upon our mutual confidence. 


CHAPTER XXII 


One day when I was busy with my books and Mr. 
Pocket, I received a note by the post, the mere outside 
of which threw me into a great flutter ; « for, though 
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i had never seen the hand- writing in which it was ad- 
dressed, I divined whose hand it was. It had no set 
beginning, as Dear Mr. Pip, or Dear Pip, or Dear Sir, 
or Dear Anjrfching, but ran thus : 

“ I am to come to London the day after to-morrow 
by the mid-day coach. I believe it was settled you should 
meet me ? At all events Miss Havisham has that im- 
pression, and I write in obedience to it. She sends you 
her regard^Yours, Estella.*" 

If there had been time, I should probably have ordered 
several suits* of clothes for this occasion ; but as there 
was not, I was fain to be content with those I had. My 
appetite vanished instantly, and I knew no peace or rest 
until the day arrived. Not that its arrival brought me 
either ; for, then I was worse than ever, and began haunt- 
ing the coach-office in Wood-«treet, Cheapside, before the 
coach had left the Blue Boar in our town. For all that 
, I knew this perfectly well, I still felt as if it were not 
^ safe to let the coach-office be out of my sight longer than 
five minutes at a time ; and in this condition of unreason 
I performed a watch of four or five hours, mntil I saw 
her face at the coach window and her hand waving to me. 
In her furred travelling-dress, Estelia seemed more 
delicately beautiful than she had ever seemed yet, even 
in my eyes. Her manner was more winning than she 
had cared to let it be to me before, and I thought' I saw 
Miss Havisham’s influence* in the change. • ^ 

We stood in the Inn Yard while she pointed out her 
luggage to me, and when % was all collected I remem- 
bered — having forgotten evei^thing but herself in the 
meanwhile — ^that I knew nothing of her destination. 

“ I am going to Richmond,” she told me. “ I am 
to have a carriage, and you are to take me. ^ This is my 
purse, and you are to pay my charges out of it. Oh, you 
must take the purse I We have no choice, you and I, 
but to obey our instructions. We are not free to follpw 
our own devices, you and I.” 

As she looked at me in giving me the purse, I hoped 
there was an inner meaning in her words. She said 
them slightingly, but not with displeasure. 
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“ A carriage will have to be sent for, Estella. Will 
you rest here a little ? ” . vnu 

“ Yes, I am to rest here a little, and I am to 
you are to take care of me the 

She drew her arm tlmough mine, as if it must be done 
roorn^ ® waiter to show us a private sitting- 

Estelk^^^^ Richmond ? » I asked 

I am going to live,” said she, “at a great exnense 

with a lady there, who has the power — or says she ^s 

of taking me about, and introducing me, and showing 
people to me, and showing me to people.” ^ 

tion ? 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

She answered so carelessly, that I said, “ You speak 
of yourself as if you were some one else.” ^ 

Where d^ you learn how I speak of others ? Come 

come, said Estella, smiling delightfully, “ you must not 
^pect me to gd to school to you'\ I must Jk in my o^ 

way. How do you thnve with Mr. Pocket?” ^ 

1 live quite pleasantly there ; at least ” It 

appeared to me that I was losing a chance. 

At least ? repeated Estella. 

you.”*- ^ ^ ‘^ould anywhere, away from 

nan Estella; quite composedly, “ how 

^n you talk such nonseri&e ? Ybur friend Mr. Ifetthe^ 

I beheve, is supenor to the r^t of his family ? ” ’ 

» Vew supenor indwd. He is nobody’s enemy ” 

T his^own,” interposed Estella, “ for 

I hate that class of znan* But he realiv is 

and above small jealousy and spite, I h^e heard ? ” 

« V ^ reason to say so ” 

his S,ple ’^11? 13 reason to say so of the rest of 
c people, said hiStella, nodding at me with an 

pression of face that was at once grave and rail vino* “ frJ 
they cbeset, Miss Havisham witf repS^Wd 
tions to your disadvantage. They^ watch voi? 
represent yonj srtte letlis abort youff.S™™' 
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sometimes), and you are the torment and occupation 
of their lives. You can scarcely realise to yourself the 
hatred those people feel for you.” 

‘‘ They do me no harm, I hope ? ” 

Instead of answering, Estella burst out laughing. 
This was very singular to me, and I looked at her in 
considerable perplexity. When she left off — and she 
had not laughed languidly, but with real enjoyment — I 
said, in my diffident way with her : 

‘M hop^I may suppose that you would not be amused 
if they did me any harm ? ” 

“ No, no, you may be sure of that,” said Estella. You 
may be certain that I laugh because they fail. Oh, those 
people with Miss Havisham, and the tortures they under- 
go ! ” She laughed again, and even now, when she had 
told me why, her laughter was very singular to me, for 
I could not doubt its being genuine, and yet it seemed 
too much for the occasion. thought there must really 
be something more here than I knew ; she saw the thought 
in my mind, and answered it, 

“ It is not easy for even you,” said Estella, ‘‘ to know 
what satisfaction it gives me to see those ;^eopIe thwarted, 
or what an enjoyable sense of the ridiculous have when 
they are made ridiculous. For you were not brought up 
in that strange house from a mere baby. — I was. You 
had not your little wits sharpened by their intriguing 
against you, suppressed and defenceless, under the 
mask of sympathy and pity and what not, that is soft and 
soothing. — I had. You ^id not gradually open y-our 
round childish eyes wider and wider to the discovery of 
that impostor of a womat% Camilla, who calculates her 
stores of peace of mind for when she wakes up in the 
night. — I did.” , 

it was no laughing matter with Estella now, nor was 
she summoning « these remembrances from any shallow 
place. I would not have been the cause of that look 
of hers, for all my expectations in a heap. 

‘*Two things I can tell*you,” said Estella. 
notwithstandin!g the proverb, that constant dropping 
will wear away a stone, you may set your mind at rest 
that these people mever will — never would, in a hundred 
years' — ^impak your ground with Miss Havisham, in any 
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particular, great or small. Second, I am beholden to 
you as the cause of their being so busy and so mean in 
vain, and there is my hand upon it.” 

As she gave it me pla3;fully — ^for her darker mood had 
been but momentary — I held it and put it to my lips. 
“ You ridiculous boy,” said Estella, “ will you never take 
warning ? Or do you kiss my hand in the same spirit in 
which I once let you kiss my cheek 

“ What spirit was that ? ” said I. 

“ I must think a moment. A spirit of coptempt for 
the fawners and plotters.” 

“ If I say yes, may I kiss the cheek again ? ” 

“ You should have asked before you toucl:^ed the hand. 
But, yes, if you like.” 

I leaned down, and her calm face was like a statue’s. 
“ Now,” said Estella, gliding away the instant I touched 
her cheek, “ you are to take care that I have some tea, 
and you are to take me to IJichmond.” 

Her reverting to this tone as if our association were 
forced upon us and we were mere puppets, gave me 
pain; but everything in our intercourse did give me 
pain. Whatever her tone with me happened to be, 
I could put no trust in it, and build no hope on it ; and 
yet I went on against trust and against hope. 

The bill paid, we got into our post-coach and drove 
away. When we passed through Hammersmith, I 
showed her where Mr. Matthew Pocket lived, and said it 
was no great way from Richmond, and that I hoped I 
shoTj^d see her sometimes. 

“ Oh yes, you are to see me ; you are to come when 
you think proper ; you are tc^be mentioned to the family ; 
indeed you are already mentioned.” 

I inquired was it a large household she was going to be 
a member of ? 

“ No ; there are only two ; mother and daughter. 
The mother is a lady of some station, though not averse 
to increasing her income.” 

“ I wonder Miss Havisham could part with you again 
so soon.” 1 1 >• ^ 

‘‘ It is a part of Miss Havisham’s plans for me, Pip,” 
said Estella, with a sigh, as if she were tired ; “ I am to 
write to her constantly and see her regularly, and report 
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how I go on — I and the jewels— for they are nearly ail 
mine now*’’ 

It was the first time she had ever called me by my 
name* Of course she did so, purposely, and knew that 
I should treasure it up. 

We came to Richmond all too soon, and our destina- 
tion there, was a house by the Green : a staid old house, 
where hoops and powder and patches, embroidered coats, 
rolled stockings, ruffles, and swords, had had their court 
days man^^ a time. Some ancient trees before the house 
were still cut into fashions as formal and unnatural as 
the hoops and wigs and stiff skirts ; but their own allotted 
places in theggreat procession of the dead were not far off, 
and they would soon drop into them and go the silent way 
of the rest* 

The doorway soon absorbed her boxes, and she gave 
me her hand and a smile, and said good night, and was 
absorbed likewise. And still } stood looking at the house, 
thinking how happy I should be if I lived there with herj 
and knowing that I never was happy with her, but always 
miserable. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

As I had grown accustomed to my expectations, I had 
insensibly begun to notice their effect upon myself and 
those around me. Their kifluence on my own character, 
I disguised from my recognitidn as much as possible,- 
but I knew very well that % was not all good. I lived 
in a state of chronic uneasiness respecting my behaviour 
to Joe. My conscience was not by any means comfort- 
able about Biddy. When I woSe up in the night I used 
to think, with a weariness on my spirits, that I should 
have been happier and better if I had never seen Miss 
Havisham’s face, and had risen to manhood content to 
be partners with Joe in the honest old forge. Many a 
time of an evening, when I sat alone looking at the &e, 
I thought, after all there was no fire like the forgs fire 
and the kitchen fire at home* 

Yet Estella was so inseparable from all my restless- 
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ness and disquiet of mind, that I really fell into confusion 
as to the limits of my own part in its production. That 
is to say, supposing I had had no expectations, and yet 
had had Estella to think of, I could not make out to my 
satisfaction that I should have done much better. Now, 
concerning the influence of my position on others, I was 
in no such difficulty, and so I perceived — ^though dimly 
enough perhaps — ^that it was not beneficial to anybody, 
and, above all, that it was not beneficial to Herbert. 
My lavish habits led his easy nature into expenses that 
he could not afford, corrupted the simplicity of his life, 
and disturbed his peace with anxieties and regi’ets. I 
was not at all remorseful for having unwittip,gly set those 
other branches of the Pocket family to the poor arts 
they practised : because such littlenesses were their 
natural bent, and would have been evoked by anybody 
else, if I had left them slumbering. But Herbert’s was 
a very different case, and it often caused me a twinge 
to think that I had done him evil service in crowding 
his sparely-furnished chambers with incongruous up- 
holstery work. 

So now, as afi infallible way of making little ease great 
ease, I began to «OTtfact a quantity of debt. I could 
hardly begin but Herbert must begin too, so he soon 
followed. At Startop’s suggestion, we put ourselves 
down for election into a club called The Finches of the 
Grove : the object of which institution I have never 
divined, if it were not that the members should dine 
"•expensively once a fortnight,** to quarrel among them- 
selves as much as possfble after dinner, and to cause 
six waiters to get drunk on t]fe stairs. I know that these 
gratifying social ends were so invariably accomplished, 
that Herbert and I unde:jstood nothing else to be referred 
to in the first standing toast of the society ; which ran, 
“ Gentlemen, may the present promotion of good feeling 
ever reign predominant among the Finches of the 
Grove.” ' ► 

The Finches spent their money foolishly (the Hotel 
we' dined at was in Covent Garden), and* the first Finch 
I saw when I had the honour of joining the Grove, was 
Bentley Dmmmle : at that time floundering about town 
in‘‘‘ a., cab of Ms and doing a great deal of daihage 
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to the^ posts' at the street corners. Occasionally^ he 
shot himself out of his equipage head-foremost over 
the apron ; and I saw him on one occasion deliver himself 
at the door of the Grove in this unintentional way — like 
coals. But here I anticipate a little, for I was not a 
Finch, and could not be, according to the sacred laws of 
the society, until I came of age. 

In my confidence in my own resources, I would willingly 
have taken Herbert*s expenses on myself ; but Herbert 
was proud^ and I could make no such proposal to him. 
So, he got into difficulties in every direction, and continued 
to look about him. 

As I am now generalising a period of my life with the 
object of clearing my way before me, I can scarcely do 
so better than by at once completing the description 
of our usual manners and customs at Barnard’s Inn. 

We spent as much money as we could, and got as 
little for it as people could make up their minds to give 
us. We were always more or less miserable, and most 
of our acquaintance were in the same condition. There 
was a gay fiction among us that we were constantly 
enjoying ourselves, and a skeleton truth tthat we never 
did. To the best of my belief, our case was, in the last 
aspect a rather common one. 

Every morning, with an air ever new, Herbert went 
into the City to look about him. I often paid him a 
visit in the dark back-room in which he consorted with 
an ink-jar, a hat-peg, a coal-box, a string-box, an 
almanac, a desk and stool, and a ruler ; and I do not / 
remember that I ever saw him do anything else but^ook^^ 
about him. If we all did ^hat we undertake to do, as 
faithfully as Herbert did, we might live in a Hepublic 
of the Virtues. 

If we had been less attached* to one another, I think 
we must have hated one another remlarly every morning. 

I detested the chambers beyond expression at that 
period of repentance. As we got more and more into 
debt, breakfast became a hollower and hollower form, 
and at certain ♦times — meaning at uncertain times, tor 
they depended on our humour— I would say to Herbert, 
as if it were a remarkable discover : 

“ My dear Herbert, we are getting on badly.” 
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‘*My dear Handel,’^ Herbert would say to me, in ail 
sincerity, “ if you will believe me, those very words were 
on my lips, by a strange coincidence.” 

Then, Herbert,” I would respond, “ let us look into 
our affairs,” 

We always derived profound satisfaction from making 
an appointment for this purpose, I always thought 
this was business, this was the way to confront the thing, 
this was the way to take the foe bjr the throat. And I 
know Herbert thought so too. 

We ordered something rather special for dinner, with 
a bottle of something similarly out of the common way, 
in order that our minds might be fortified for the occasion, 
and we might come well up to the mark, ""Dinner over, 
we produced a bundle of pens, a copious supply of ink, 
and a goodly show of writing and blotting paper. For, 
there was something very comfortable in having plenty 
of stationery. 

I would then take a sheet of paper, and write across 
the top of it, in a neat hand, the heading, Memoran- 
dum of Pip’s debts ; ” with Barnard’s Inn and the date 
very carefully'^ added. Herbert would also take a sheet 
of paper, ^and write across it with similar formalities, 
‘‘ Memorandum of Herbert’s debts,” 

Each of us would then refer to a confused heap of 
papers at his side, which had been thrown into drawers, 
worn into holes in pockets, half-burnt in lighting candles, 
stuck for weeks into the looking-glass, and otherwise 
damaged. The sound of our. pens going, refreshed us 
i^ex&edingly, insomuch that I sometimes found it difficult 
to distinguish between this^edifyipg business proceeding 
and actually paying the money. 

When we had written a little while, I would ask Herbert 
how he got on ? Herbert probably would have been 
scratching his head in a most rueful manner at the sight 
of his accumulating fibres. 

“ They are mounting up, Handel,” Herbert would 
say ; “ upon my life, they are mounting up,” 

"‘‘Be firm, Herbert,” I would retorty^ plyiug my own 
pen - with great assi^jty, “ Look the thing in the 
face. Look into""yt>S' affairs. Stare them out of 
countenance.” 
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‘‘So I would, Handel, only they are staring me out 
of countenance.’’ 

We outer door on these solemn occasions 

in order that we might not be interrupted. I had fallen 
into my serene state one evening, when we heard a letter 
dropped through the slit in the said door, and fail on 
the ground. “ It’s for you, Handel,” said Herbert, 
going out and coming back with it, “ and I hope there 
is nothing the matfter.” This was in allusion to its 
heavy black seal and border. 

The letter was signed Trabb & Co., and its contents 
were simply, that I was an honoured sir, and that they 
begged to inform me that Mrs. J. Gargery had departed 
this life on Monday last at twenty minutes past six in 
the evening, and that my attendance was requested 
at the interment on Monday next at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. 


It was the first time that a grave had opened in my 
road of life, and the gap it mafe In the smooth ground 
was wonderful. The figure my sist^^ in her chair 
by the kitchen fire, haunted me night and day. That 
the place could possibly be, without her, was something 
my mind seemed unable to compass ; and whereas she 
had seldom or never beei\,in my thoughts of la^e, I had 
now the strangest ideas that she was coming toward?'', 
me in the street, or that she would presently knock at 
the door. ’ 

Whatever my fortunes might have been, I could 
scarcely have recalled my sistct with much tenderness. 
But I suppose there is a shock of regret which may exist 
without much tenderness. Under its influence (and 
perhaps to make up for the want of the softer feeling) 
I was seized with a violent indignation against the 
assailant from asvhom she had suffered so much ; and I 
felt that on sufficient proof I could have revengefully 
pursued Orlick, or any one else, to the last extremity. 

Having written to Joe, to offer him consolation, and 
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to assure him that I would come to the funeral^ I passed 
the intermediate days in the curious state of mind I 
have glanced at. I went down early in the morning, 
and alighted at the Blue Boar in good time to walk 
over to the forge. 

It was fine summer weather again, and, as I walked 
along, the times when I was a little helpless creature, 
and my sister did not spare me, vividly returned. But 
they returned with a gentle tone upon them, for now, 
the very breath of the beans and clover whispered to my 
heart that the day must come when it would be well 
for my memory that others walking in the sunshine 
should be softened as they thought of me. 

When the funeral was over, Biddy, Joe, ‘'and I, had a 
cold dinner together ; but we dined in the best parlour, 
not in the old kitchen, and Joe was so exceedingly 
particular what he did with his knife and fork and the 
salt-ceMar and what not, that there was great restraint 
upon us. But after dinner, when I made him take his 
pipe, and when I had' loitered with him about the forge, 
and wh^n we sat down together on the great block of 
stone outside k, we got on better. 

He was^very much pleased by my asking if I might 
sleep in my own little room, and I was pleased too ; 
for i felt that I had done rather a great thing in making 
the request. When the shadows of evening were closing 
in, I took an opportunity of getting into the garden with 
Biddy for a little talk. 

Biddy,” said I, ‘‘I think you might have written 
to fne about these sad nJSattcrs.” 

‘‘Do you, Mr. Pip?” s#d Biddy. “I should have 
written if I had thought that.” 

“Don’t suppose that I mean to be unkind, Biddy, 
when I say I consider that you ought to have thought 
that.” 

“ Do you, Mr. Pip ? ” 

“ I have not heard the particulars of my sister’s death, 
Biddy,” I said. r 

They are very slight, poor thing. - She had been 
in one of her bad states — ^though they had got better 
of late, rather than worse — ^for four days, when she 
came out of it in the evening, just at tea-time, and said 
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quite plainly,* ‘ Joe/ As she had never said any word 
for a long while, I ran and fetched in Mr. Gargery from 
the forge. She made signs to me that she wanted him 
to sit down close to her, and wanted me to put her arms 
round his neck. So I put them round Ms neck, and 
she laid her head down on his shoulder quite content 
and satisfied. And so she presently said ^ Joe ^ again, 
and once, ‘ Pardon,’ and once ‘ Pip.’ And so she never 
lifted her head up any more, and it was just; an hour 
later when^we laid it down on her own bed, because we 
found she was gone.” 

Biddy cried ; the darkening garden, and the lane, and 
the stars thg,t were coming out, were blurred in my 
own sight, 

‘‘ Nothing was ever discovered, Biddy ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Do you know what is become of Orlick ? ” 

“ I should think from th<^ colour of his clothes that 
he is working in the quarries,” 

‘‘ Of course you have seen him then ? — Why are you 
looking at that dark tree in the lane ? 

“ I saw him there, on the night she diecK” 

** That was not the last time either, Biddy ?•” 

‘‘ No ; I have seen him there, since we have been 
walking here. — It is of no use,” said Biddy, laying her 
hand upon my arm, as I was for running out, "'you 
know I would not deceive you ; he was not there a 
minute, and he is gone.” 

It revived my utmost *indignation to find that^he^ 
was still pursued by this fellow, and I felt inveterate*"^ 
against him. I told her scf^ and told her that I would 
spend any money or take any pains to drive him out 
of that country. By degrees ^she led me into more 
temperate talk, and she told me* how Joe loved me, and 
how Joe never complained of anything — she didn’t say, 
of me ; she had no need ; I knew what she meant — 
but ever did his duty in his way of life, with a strong 
hand, a quiet tongue, and^ gentle heart. 

“ Indeed, it wuid be hard to say too much for him,” 
said I ; "" and Biddy, we must often speak of these 
things, for of course I shall be often down here now. I 
am not going to leave poor Joe alone.” 
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Biddy said never a single word, 

“ Biddy, don’t you hear me ? ” 

Yes, Mr. Pip.” 

‘‘ Not to mention your calling me Mr. Pip — which 
appears to me to be in bad taste, Biddy — what do you 
mean ? ” 

“ Are you quite sure that you will come to see him 
often ? asked Biddy, stopping in, the narrow garden 
walk, and looking at me under the stars with a clear 
and honest eye. 

** Oh dear me I ” said I, as I found myself compelled 
to give up Biddy in despair. 

I kept Biddy at a distance during supper, and when 
I went up to my own old little room, took as stately a 
Mave of her as I could, in my murmuring soul, deem 
reconcilable with the churchyard and the event of the 
,day.,/:„ ..w- 

Early in the morifing, J was to go. Early in the 
morning, I was out, and, looking in, unseen, at one of 
the wooden windows of the forge. There I stood, for 
minutes, looking at Joe, already at work with a glow 
of health and "strength upon his face that made it show 
as if the bright sun of the life in store for him were shining 

“ Good-by, dear Joe ! — ^Nd/'f^on’t wipe it off — ^for 
God’s sake, give me your blackened hand i — I shall 
be down soon and often.” 

‘‘ Never too soon, sir,” said Joe, “ and never too often, 

Biddy was waiting for me at the kitchen door, with 5 
a mug of new.pailk and ap'^crust of bread, “Biddy,” 
said I,*when I gave her my hand at parting, “ I am not 
angry, but I am hurt.” ^ 

“ No, don’t be hurt,” she pleaded quite pathetically ; 

“ let only me be hurt, if I have been ungenerous.” 

; Once more, the mists were rising as I walked away. 
If they disclosed to me, as I suspect they did, that I 
should not come back, and t^t Biddy was quite right, 
all I can say is — they were quite right too; 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Hebbeut and I went on from bad to worse, in the way 
of increasing our debts ; and Time went on, whether or 
no, as he has a way of doing ; and I came of age before I 
knew where I was. * 

Herbert Jiimself had come of age, eight months before 
me. As he had nothing else than his majority to come 
into, the event did not make a profound sensation in 
Barnard’s Ign. But we had looked forward to my 
one-and-twentieth birthday, with a crowd of specula- 
tions and anticipations, for we had both considered 
that my guardian could hardly help saying something 
definite on that occasion. * 

I had taken care to have jt well understood in Little 
Britain when my birthday was. On the day before it, 

I received an official note from Wemmick, informing 
me that Mr. daggers would be glad if I would call upon 
him at five in the afternoon of the auspicious day. This 
convinced us that something great was to happen, and 
threw me unto an unusual flutter when I repaired to 
my guardian’s office, a model of punctuality. 

In the outer office Wemmick offered me his con- 
gratulations, and incidentally rubbed the side of his 
nose with a folded piece of tissue-paper that I liked the 
look of. But he said nothing respecting it, and inoti(^ed^ 
me with a nod into my guardian^s room. It was Novem *"^ 
ber, and my guardian was ^nding befo|re his fire leaning 
his back against the chimney-piece, with his hands 
under his coat-tails. 

Well, Pip,” said he, ‘‘ I musi call you Mr. Pip to-day. 
Congratulations, Mr. Pip.” 

We shook hands and I thanked him. 

‘‘ Take a chair, Mr. Pip,” said my guardian. 

As I sat down, and preserved his attitude and 
bent his browis»»at his bTOts, I felt at a disadvantage, 
which reminded me of that old time when I had^been 
put upon a tombstone. 

Now my* young friend,” my guardian began, as if 
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I were a witness in the box, 
or two with you.” 

If you please, sir.” 

“ What do you suppose,’ 


said Mr. Jaggers, bending 


forward to look at the ground, and then throwing his 
head back to look at the ceiling, ‘‘ what do you suppose 
you are living at the rate of ? ” 


“ At the rate of, sir ? ” 

“ At,” repeated Mr. Jaggers, still looking at the ceil- 
ing, “ the — rate — of ? ” And then looked all round the 
room, and paused with his pocket-handkerchief in his 
hand, half way to his nose, 

I had looked into my affairs so often^ that I had 
thoroughly destroyed any slight notion 1 might ever 
have had of their bearings. Reluctantly, I confessed 
myself quite unable to answer the question. This 
reply seemed agreeable to Mr. Jaggers, who said, “ I 
thought so ! ” and blew his qose with an air of satisfaction. 

“ Now, I have asked yoii a question, my friend,” said 
Mr. Jaggers. “ Have you anything to ask me ? ” 

“ Of course it would be a great relief to me to ask 
you several ^questions, sir ; but I remember your 
prohibition,.” 

Ask one,” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“ Is my benefactor to be made known to me to-day ? ” 

No. Ask another.” 

Is that confidence to be imparted to me soon ? ” 

‘‘Waive that, a moment,” said Mr. Jaggers, “and 
ask another,” f 

'I ^^Flooked about me, htt there appeared to be now no 
possible escape from the inquiry, “ Have — I — anything 
to s receive, sirf"’^’ On that, Mr. Jaggers said, trium- 
phantly, “ I thought we should come to it 1 ” and called 
to Wemraick to give hiixf that piece of paper. Wemmick 
appeared, handed it in, and disappeared. 

Now, Mr. Pip/’ said Mr. Jaggers, “ attend, if you 
please. You have been drawing pretty freely here ; 
your name occurs pretty oft^nin Wemmiek’s cash-book ; 
but you are in debt, of course P’ 

; “ I am afraid I must say yes, sir.” 
i “I don’t ask you what you owe, because you don’t 
know ; and if you4id know, you wouldn’t .tell me ; you 
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would less. Yes, yes, my friend,” cried Mr. Jaggers, 
waving his forefinger to stop me, as I made a show of 
protesting: “it’s likely enough that you think you 
wouldn’t, but you would. You’ll excuse me, but I know 
better than you. Kow, take this piece of paper in your 
hand. You have got it ? Very good. Now, unfold 
it and tell me what it is.” 

“ This is a bank^pote,” said I, “ for five hundred 
pounds.” 

“ That i$ a bank-note,” repeated Mr. Jaggers, “ for 
five hundred pounds. And a very handsome sum of 
money too, I think. You consider it so ? ” 

“ How coi^d I do otherwise ! ” 

“ Ah I But answer the question,” said Mr. Jaggers, 
“Undoubtedly.”^ 

“You consider it, undoubtedly, a handsome sum of 
money. Now, that handsome sum of money, Pip, is 
your own. It is a present to, you on this day, in earnest 
of your expectations. And at the rate of that handsome 
sum of money per annum, and at no higher rate, you 
are to live until the donor of the whole appears. That 
is to say, you will now take your money laffairs entirely 
into your own hands, and you will draw from*Wemmiek 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds per quarter, until 
you are in communication with the fountain-head, and 
no longer with the mere agent. As I have told you 
before, I am the mere agent. I execute my instructions, 
and I am paid for doing so. I think them injudicious, 
but I am not paid for giving any ^opinion on their caerijs.”^' 
I was beginning to express my gratitude to my bene-*- 
factor for the great liberality with which I was treated, 
when Mr. Jaggers stopped me, “ I am not paid, Pip,” 
said he, coolly, “ to carry yoqr^ words to any one ; ” 
and then gathered up his coat-tails, as he had gathered 
up the subject, and stood frowning at his boots as if he 
suspected them of designs against him. 

After a pause, I hinted : 

“ There was a question jmst now, Mr. Jaggers, which 
you desired me* to waive for a moment. I hope I am 
doing nothing wrong in asking it again ? ” 

“ What is it f ” said he. 

“ Is it likely,” I said, after hesitating, “ that my patron, 
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the fountain-head you have spoken of, Mr. Jaggers, will 
soon ” there I delicately stopped. 

“ Will soon what ? asked Mr. Jaggers. ‘‘ That’s 
no question as it stands, you know.” 

“ Will soon come to London,” said I, after casting 
about for a precise form of words, "‘or summon me 
anywhere else ? ” 

“Now here,” replied Mr. Jaggery, fixing me for the 
first time with his dark deep-set eyes, “ we must revert 
to the evening when we first encountered one another 
in your village. What did I tell you then, Pip ? ” 

“ You told me, Mr. Jaggers, that it might be years hence 
when that person appeared.” ^ 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Jaggers ; “ that’s my answer.” 

As we looked full at one another, I felt my breath 
come quicker in my strong desire to get something out 
of him. And as I felt that it came quicker, and as I 
felt that he saw that it came quicker, I felt that I had 
^ less chance than ever of getting anything out of him. 

“ Do you suppose it will still be years hence, Mr. 
Jaggers ? ” ^ 

Mr, Jaggers shook his head — ^not in negativing the 
question, but in altogether negativing the notion that 
he could anyhow be got to answer it. 

“ Come ! ” said Mr. Jaggers, warming the backs of 
his legs with the backs of his warmed hands, “ I’ll be 
plain with you, my friend Pip. That’s a question I 
must not be asked. You’ll understand that, better, 
I tell you it’s a <^uestiora that might compromise 
• W, Come I I’ll go a little further with you ; I’ll say 
something|more.” cT 

He bent down so low to frown at his boots, that he 
was able to rub the calyes of his legs in the pause he 
made. 

“ When that person discloses,” said Mr. Jaggers, 
straightening himself, “you and that person will settle 
your own affairs. When that person discloses, my part 
in^this business will cease and determine. When that 
person discloses, it will not be necessary for me to know 
anything about it. And that’s all I have got to say.” 

We looked at one another until I withdrew my eyes, 
and looked thoughtfully at the floor. From this last 
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speech I derived the notion that Miss Havisham, for 
some reason or no reason, had not taken him into her 
confidence as to her designing me for Estella; that he 
resented this, and, felt a jealousy about it; or that he 
really did object to that scheme, and would have nothing 
to do with it. When I raised my eyes again, I found 
that he had been shrewdly looking at me all the time, 
and was doing so stiJL 

‘‘If that is all you have to say, sir,” I remarked, 

“ there cait be nothing left for me to say.’’ 

He nodded assent, and pulled out his watch, and 
asked me where I was going to dine ? I replied at my 
own chambers, with Herbert. As a necessary sequence, 

I asked him if he would favour us with his company, 
and he promptly accepted the invitation. But he in- 
sisted on walking home with me, in order that I might 
make no extra preparation for him, and first he had a 
letter or two to write, and had his hands to wash. So, 

I said I would go into the outer office and talk to Wemmick. 

The fact was, that when the five hundred pounds 
had come into my pocket, a thought ha<J come into my 
head which had been often there before ; and it appeared 
to me that Wemmick was a good person to advise with, 
concerning such thought. 

He had already locked up his safe, and made prepara- 
tions for going home. He had left his desk, brought 
out his two greasy office candlesticks and stood them in 
line with the snuffers on a slab near the door, ready to ^ 
be extinguished ; he had^raked his fire low, put his>!>hat 
and great-coat ready, and^was beating himself all ovei'~ 
the chest with his safe-keyf as an athletic exercise after 
business. 

“ Mr. Wemmick,” said I, “ I want to ask your opinion. 

I am very desirous to serve a friend.” 

Wemmick tightened his post-office and shook his head, 
as if his opinion were dead against any fatal wealoiess 
of that sort. 

I informed him that I wa^ anxious on behalf of Herbert 
Pocket, and I told him how we had first met, and how 
we had fought. I glanced at Herbert’s home, and at his 
character, and at his having no means but such as he 
was dependent on his father for: those, uncertain and 
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unpunctual. I alluded to the advantages I had derived 
in my first rawness and ignorance from his society, and 
I confessed that I feared I had but ill repaid them, and 
that he might have done better without me and my 
expectations. Keeping Miss Havisham in the back- 
ground at a great distance, I still hinted at the possibility 
of my having competed with him in his prospects, and 
at the certainty of his possessing generous soul, and 
being far above any mean distrusts, retaliations, or 
designs. For all these reasons (I told Wemmick), and 
because he was my young companion and friend, and I 
had a great affection for him, I vdshed my own good 
fortune to reflect some rays upon him, andr therefore I 
sought advice from Wemmick’s experience and knowledge 
of men and affairs, how I could best try with my resources 
to help Herbert to some present income — ^say of a hundred 
a year, to keep him in good hope and heart — and gradually 
to buy him on to some small partnership. I begged 
» Wemmick, in conclusion, to understand that my help 
must always be rendered without Herbert’s knowledge 
or suspicion, an^ that there was no one else in the world 
with whom I could advise. 

Wemmick was silent for a little while, and then said 
with a kind of start, “ Well, you know, Mr. Pip, I must 
tell you one thing. This is devilish good of you.” 

“ Say you’ll help me to be good then,” said I. 

Mr. Pip,” he returned, “ I’ll put on my considering 
^ cap, and I think all you want to do, may be done by 
""I know an acQountdht and agent. I’ll look 
* " '"aim up and go to work for yoy.” 

Before a week was out, I received a note from Wem- 
mick, stating that he hoped he had made some advance 
in the matter, and that he would be glad if I could come 
and see him again upon it. So I saw him by appoint- 
ment in the City several times, and the upshot was, 
that we found a worthy young merchant or shipping- 
broker, not long established in business, who wanted 
intriligent help, and who w'hnted capital, and who in 
due course of time and receipt would ^fant a partner, 

, Between him and me, secret articles were signed of 
which Herbert was the subject, and I paid him half of 
my five hundred pounds down, and engaged* for sundry 
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other payments : some, to fall due at certain dates not 
of my income : some, contingent on my coming into 
my '^property . , ■, 

The whole business was so cleverly managed, that 
Herbert had not "the least suspicion of my hand being 
in it. I never shall forget the radiant face with which 
he came home one afternoon, and told me as a mighty 
piece of news, of his having fallen in with one Ciarriker 
(the young merchant’s name), and of Clarriker’s having 
shown an^ extraordinary inclination towards him, and 
of his belief that the opening had come at last. Day 
I by day as his hopes grew stronger and his face brighter, 

I he must have thought me a more and more affectionate 

friend, for \ had the greatest difficulty in restraining 
my tears of triumph when I saw him so happy. At 
length, the thing being done, and he having that day 
entered Clarriker’s House, and he having talked to me 
for a whole evening in a flyish of pleasure and success, 
I did really cry in good earnest when I went to bed, to 
think that my expectations had done some good to 
somebody. 

I ‘ A great event in my life, the turning jfoint of my life, 
f now opens on my view. But, before I proceed to 

narrate it, and before I pass on to all the changes it in- 
volved, I must give one chapter to Estella. It is not 
much to give to the theme that so long filled my heart. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

The lady with whom Estella was placed, Mrs. Brandley 
by name, was a widow, with one daughter several years 
older than Estella. They were in what is called a good 
position, and visited, and were visited by, numbers of 

f eople. Little, if any, community of feeling subsisted 
etween them and Estella, % but the understanding was 
established tha* they were necessary to her, and tiiat 
she was necessary to them. Mrs. Brandley had been 
a friend of Miss Havisham’s before the time of her 
seclusion. , . 
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In Mrs. Brandley’s house and out of Mrs. Brandley's 
house, I suffered every kind and degree of torture that 
Estella could cause me. The nature of my relations 
with her, which placed me on terms of familiarity with- 
out placing me on terms of favour,' conduced to my 
distraction. I saw her often at Richmond, I heard of 
her often in town, and I used often to take her and the 
Brandley’s on the water ; there were pic-nics, fete days, 
plays, operas, concerts, parties, alf sorts of pleasures, 
through which I pursued her — and they were atll miseries 
to me. I never had one hour’s happiness in her society, 
and yet my mind all round the four-and-twenty hours 
was harping on the happiness of having Ijer with me 
unto death. 

Throughout this part of our intercourse — and it lasted, 
as will presently be seen, for what I then thought a long 
time — she habitually reverted to that tone which ex- 
pressed that our association, was forced upon us. There 
were other times when she would come to a sudden 
check in this tone and in all her many tones, and would 
seem to pity me, 

“ Pip, Pip,” •she said one evening, coming to such a 
check, when we sat apart at a darkening window of the 
house in Richmond : “ will you never take warning ? ” 

“ Of what ? ” 

Of me.” 

Warning not to be attracted by you, do you mean, 
Estella?” 

jPo i mean ! If you don’^ know what I mean, you 
^ are blind.” 

I should have replied that {Jove was commonly reputed 
blind, but for the reason that I always was restrained 
— ^and this was not the le^t of my miseries — ^by a feeling 
that it was ungenerous to press myself upon her, when 
she knew that she could not choose but obey Miss 
Havisham. My dread always was, that this knowledge 
on her part laid me under a heavy disadvantage with 
her pride, and made me the subject of a rebellious 
struggle in her bosom. « 

“ At any rate,” said 1, “ I have no warning given 
me just now, for you wrote to me to come to you, this 
time.” # . 
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That’s true,” said Estella, with a cold careless smile 
that always chilled me. ■ ' 

After looking at the twilight without, for a little 
while, she went on^ to say : 

The time has come round when Miss Havisham 
wishes to have me for a day at Satis. You are to take 
me there, and bring me back, if you will. She would 
rather I did not travel alone, and objects to receiving 
my maid, for she has a sensitive horror of being talked 
of by sucbgpeople. Can you take me ? ” 

Can I take you, Estella ! ” 

“ You can then ? The day after to-morrow, if you 
please. Yotj are to pay all charges out of my purse. 
You hear the condition of your going ? ” 

“ And must obey,” said 1. 

This was all the preparation I received for that visit, 
or for others like it : Miss Havisham never wrote to me, 
nor had I ever so much as .seen her handwriting. We 
went down on the next day but one, and we found 
her in the room where I had first beheld her, and it 
is needless to add that there was no change in Satis 
House. ® 

She was even more dreadfully fond of Estella than 
she had been when I last saw them together ; I repeat 
the word advisedly, for there was something positively 
dreadful in the energy of her looks and embraces. She 
hung upon Estella’s beauty, hung upon her words, 
hung upon her gestures, and sat mumbling her own 
trembling fingers while she looked at her, as^ thmigh 
.she were devouring the beautiful creature she tod 
reared. % 

From Estella she looked at me, with a searching 
glance that seemed to pry into my heart and probe its 
wounds. “ How does she use you, Pip ; how does 
she use you ? ” she asked me again, with her witch-like 
eagerness, even in Estella’s hearing. But when we sat 
by her flickering fire at night, she was most weird ; for 
then, keeping Estella’s hand drawn through her arm 
and clutched ifi her own hand, she extorted from her 
by dint of referring back to what Estella had told her in 
her regular letters, the names and conditions of the men 
whom she had fascinated ; and as ffiss Havisham dwelt 
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upon this roll, with the intensity of a mind mortally 
hurt and diseased, she sat with her other hand on her 
crutch stick, and her chin on that, and her wan bright 
eyes glaring at me, a very spectre, 

I saw in this, wretched though it made me, and bitter 
the sense of dependence even of degradation that it 
awakened — I saw in this, that Estella was set to wreak 
Miss Havisham’s revenge on men, and that she was not 
to be given to me until she had gratified it for a term. 
I saw in this, a reason for her being beforehand assigned 
to me. Sending her out to attract and torment and do 
mischief, Miss Havishara sent her with the malicious 
assurance that she was beyond the reach of gtll admirers, 
and that all who staked upon that cast were secured to 
lose. I saw in this, that I, too, was tormented by a per- 
version of ingenuity, even while the prize was reserved 
for me. I saw in this, the reason for my being staved off 
so long, and the reason for pay late guardian’s declining 
to commit himself to the formal knowledge of such a 
scheme. 

The candles that lighted that room of hers were placed 
in sconces on tife wall. They were high from the ground, 
and they burnt with the steady dulness of artificial light 
in air that is seldom renewed. As I looked round at 
them, and at the pale gloom they made, and at the 
stopped clock, and at the withered articles of bridal 
dress upon the table and the ground, and at her own 
awful figure with its ghostly reflection thrown large by 
the ^re upon the ceiling and th# wall, I saw in ever3rthing 
the construction that my mind had come to, repeated 
and throwm back to me. thoughts passed into the 
great room across the landing where the table was spread, 
and I saw it written as it were, in the falls of the cobwebs 
from the centre-piece, in'^the crawlings of the spiders on 
the cloth, in the tracks of the mice as they betook their 
little quickened hearts behind the panels, and in the 
gropings and pausings of the beetles on the floor. 

It is impossible to turn this leaf of my life, without 
pulting Bentley Brummie’s name upon it ; or I would, 
very gladly. 

On a certain occasion when the Finches were assembled 
in force, and when good feeling was being promoted in the 
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usual manner by nobody’s agreeing with anybody else, 
the presiding Finch called the Grove to order,' forasmuch 
as Mr, Brummie had not yet toasted a lady; which, 
according to the solemn constitution of the society, it 
was the brute’s turn to do that day. What was ray 
indignant surprise when he called upon the company to 
pledge him to Esteila I ” 

“ Esteila who ? ” said I* 

« Never you mine!,” retorted Brummie. 

‘‘ Estelln- of where ? ” said I. You are bound to 
say of where.” Which he was, as a Finch. 

Of Richmond, gentlemen,” said Brummie, putting 
me out of t^e question, “ and a peerless beauty.” 

Much he knew about peerless beauties, a mean miserable 
idiot 1 I whispered Herbert. 

I know that lady,” said Herbert, across the table, 
when the toast had been honoured* 

Do you ? ” said Drummfe. 

“ And so do I,” I added, with a scarlet face* 

“ Do you ? ” said Brummie. “ Oh, Lord ! ” 

This was the only retort — except glass or crockery — 
that the heavy creature was capable of fhaking ; but, I 
became as highly incensed by it as if it had been barbed 
with wit, and I immediately rose in my place and said 
that I could not but regard it as being like the honourable 
Finch’s impudence to come down to that Grove, pro- 
posing a lady of whom he knew nothing. Mr. Brummie 
upon this, starting up, demanded what I meant by that ? 
Whereupon, I made him the extreme reply that I beiigved 
he knew where I was to be found. 

Whether it was possibie^jn a Christian country to get 
on without blood, after this, was a question on which 
the Finches were divided. However, it was decided at 
last (the Grove being a Court* of Honour) that if Mr. 
Brummie would bring never so slight a certificate from 
the lady, importing that he had the honour of her ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Pip must express his regret, as a gentle- 
man and a Finch, for Having been betrayed into a 
warmth which.^’ Next day was appointed for the pro- 
duction, and next day Brummie appeared with a polite 
little avowal in Esteiia’s hand, that she had had the 
honour of dancing with him several times. This left me 
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no course but to regrCt that I had been betrayed 
into a warmth which,” and on the whole to repudi- 
ate, as untenable, the idea that I was to be found 
anywhere. 

I tell this lightly, but it was no light thing to me. 
For I cannot adequately express what pain it gave me 
to think that Estella should show any favour to a con- 
temptible, clumsy, sulky booby, so very far below the 
average. To the present moment, T believe it to have 
been referable to some pure fire of generosity and dis- 
interestedness in my love for her, that I could not endure 
the thought of her stooping to that hound. No doubt 
I should have been miserable whomsoever she had 
favoured ; but a worthier object would have caused me 
a different kind and degree of distress. 

It was easy for me to find out, and I did soon find out, 
that Brummie had begun to follow her closely, and that 
she allowed him to do it. ^ A little while, and he was 
always in pursuit of her, and he and I crossed one an- 
other every day. He held on, in a dull persistent way, 
and Estella held him on ; now with encouragement, now 
with discouragement, now almost flattering him, now 
openly demising him, now knowing him very well, now 
scarcely remembering who he was. 

At a certain Assembly Ball at Richmond, where 
Estella had outshone all other beauties, this blundering 
Brummie so hung about her, and with so much toleration 
on her part, that I resolved to speak to her concerning 
him. ««. « 

‘^Estella,” I said, ‘‘ it makes me wretched that you 
should encourage a man so ge|ferally despised as Brummie. 
You know he is despised.” 

Weil ? ” said she. 

‘‘You know he is aS ungainly within, as without. 
A deficient, ill-tempered, lowering, stupid fellow,” 

Weil ? ” said she. 

“You know he has nothing to recommend him but 
money, now, don’t you ? ” ^ 

Well ? ” said she again ; and each time she said 
it, she opened her lovely eyes the wider. 

To overcome the difficulty of getting past that mono- 
syllable, I took it from her, and said, repeating it with 
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emphasis, “ Well ! Then, ■ that’ is why it makes me 
wretched.” 

Now, if I could haw believed that she favoured 
Brummie with any idea of making me— me — wretched, 
I should have be^n in better heart about it; but in 
that habitual way of hers, she put me so entirely out of 
the question, that I could believe nothing of the kind. 

“ Pip,” said Estella, casting her glance over the room, 
“ don’t be foolish aUbut its effect on you. It may have 
its effect on others, and may be meant to have. It’s 
not worth discussing.” 

“Yes it is,” said I, “because I cannot bear that 
people shouM say, ‘ She throws away her graces and 
attractions on a mere boor, the lowest in the crowd.’ ” 

“ I can bear it,” said Estella. 

“ Oh ! don’t be so proud, Estella, and so inflexible.” 

“ Calls me proud and inflexible in this breath ! ” said 
Estella, opening her hands. ^ “And in his last breath 
reproached me for stooping to a boor ! ” 

“There is no doubt you do,” said I, something 
hurriedly, “ for I have seen you give him looks and 
smiles this very night, such as you never give to — me,” 

“ Do you want me then,” said Estella, tqyning sud- 
denly with a fixed and serious, if not angry, look, to 
deceive and entrap you ? ” 

“ Do you deceive and entrap him, Estella ? ” 

“ Yes, and many others — all of them but you. Here 
is Mrs. Brandley. I’ll say no more.” 

■ • , ■ ■ • 

And now that I have given the one chapter to "the 
theme that so filled my If^art, and so often made it 
ache and ache again, I pass on, unhindered, to the event 
that had impended over me lonj^er yet ; the event that 
had begun to be prepared for,*before I knew that the 
world held Estella, and in the days when her baby intelli- 
gence was receiving its first distortions from Miss Havi- 
sham’s wasting hands. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

I WAS three-and-twenty years of age. Not another 
word had I heard to enlighten me on the subject of my 
expectations, and my twenty-third birthday was a week 
gone. We had left Barnard’s Inn more than a year, 
and lived in the Temple. Our chambers were in Garden- 
court, down by the river. 

Business had taken Herbert on a journey to Marseilles. 
I was alone, and had a dull sense of being alone. Dis- 
pirited and anxious, long hoping that to-morrow or 
next week would clear my way, and long "disappointed, 
I sadly missed the cheerful face and ready response of 
my friend. 

It was wretched weather ; stormy and wet, stormy 
and wet ; mud, mud, mud^ deep in ail the streets. Day 
after day, a vast heavy veil had been driving over London 
from the East, and it drove still, as if in the East there 
were an Eternity of cloud and wind. So furious had 
been the gustG, that high buildings in town had had the 
lead stripped off their roofs ; and in the country, trees 
had been tom up, and sails of windmills carried away ; 
and gloomy accounts had come in from the coast, of 
shipwreck and death. Violent blasts of rain had accom- 
panied these rages of wind, and the day just closed as I 
sat down to read had been the worst of all. 

I read with watch up^n the table, purposing to 
cldse my book at eleven o’clock. As I shut it, Saint 
Paul’s, and all the many Jbhurch-clocks in the City- 
some leading, some accompanying, some following- 
struck that hour. The sound was curiously flawed by 
the wind ; and I was Tistening, and thinldng how the 
wind assailed and tore it, when I heard a footstep on 
the stair. 

What nervous folly made me start, and awfully con- 
nect it with the footstep of. my dead sister, matters not. 
If was past in a moment, and I listened again, and heard 
the footstep stumble in coming on. Remembering 
then, that the staircase-lights were blown out, I took 
up my reading-lamp and went out to the stair-head, 
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Whoever was* below had stopped on seeing my 
for all was quiet. 

There is some one down there, is there not?’* I 
called out, looking down, 

“ Yes,” said a voice from the darkness beneath. 

“ What floor do you want ? ” 

The top. Mr. Pip.’’ ■ 

“ That is my name^— There is nothing the matter ? ” 

‘‘Nothing the matter,” returned the voice. And 
the man c%me on. 

I stood ^Yith my lamp held out over the stair-rail, 
and he came slowly within its light. It was a shaded 
lamp, to shii^e upon a book, and its circle of light was 
very contracted ; so that he was in it for a mere instant, 
and then out of it. In the instant, I had seen a face 
that was strange to me, looking up with an incompre- 
hensible air of being touched and pleased by the sight 
of me. 

Moving the lamp as the man moved, I made out that 
he was substantially dressed, but roughly ; like a voyager 
by sea. That he had long iron grey hair. That his 
age was about sixty. That he was a rfiuscular man, 
strong on his legs, and that he was browned and? hardened 
by exposure to weather. As he ascended the last stair 
or two, and the light of my lamp included us both, I 
saw, with a stupid kind of amazement, that he was 
holding out both his hands to me. 

“ Pray what is your business ? ” I asked him. 

“ My business ? ” he repeated, pausing, “ Ah*l 
I will explain my business, W your leave.” 

“ Do you wish to come in f*” 

“ Yes,” he replied ; “ I wish to come in, Master.” 

I had asked him the questiop inhospitably enough, 
for I resented the sort of bright and gratified recognition 
that still shone in his face. I resented it, because it 
seemed to imply that he expected me to respond to 
it. But, I took him into the room I had just left, and, 
having set the lamp on the table, asked him as civil|y 
as I could to explain himself. 

He looked about him with the strangest air — an air 
of wondering pleasure, as if he had some part in the 
things he admired — ^and he pulled off a rough outer 
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coat, and his hat. Then, I saw that his head was fur- 
rowed and bald, and that the long iron grey hair grew 
only on its sides. But, I saw nothing that in the least 
explained him. On the contrary, I saw him next moment, 
once more holding out both his hands to me, 

“What do you mean ? ” said I, half suspecting him 
to be mad. 

He stopped in his looking at me, and slowly rubbed 
his right hand over his head. ‘‘It’s disappointing to 
a man,” he said, in a coarse broken voice, “ ^er having 
looked for’ard so distant, and come so fur; but you’re 
not to blame for that— neither on us is to blame for 
that. I’ll speak in half a minute. Giv^ me half a 
minute, please.” 

He sat down on a chair that stood before the fire, 
and covered his forehead with his large brown veinous 
hands. I looked at him attentively then, and recoiled 
a little from him ; but I did not know him, 

“There’s no one nigh,” said he, looking over his 
shoulder ; “ is there ? ” 

“ Why do ^you, a stranger coming into my rooms 
at this timS of the night, ask that question ? ” 
said I, 

“ You’re a game one,” he returned, shaking his head 
at me with a deliberate affection, at once most unin- 
telligible and most exasperating ; “ I’m glad you’ve 
grow’d up, a game one ! But don’t catch hold of me. 
You’d be sorry arterwards to have done it,” 

4 relinquished the intention he had detected, for I 
knew him ! Even yet I could not recall a single feature, 
but I knew him ! If the wind and the rain had driven 
away the intervening years, had scattered all the inter- 
vening objects, had s^ept us to the churchyard where 
we first stood face to face on such different levels, I 
could not have known my convict more distinctly than 
I knew him now, as he sat in the chair before the fire. 
No need to take a file from his pocket and show it to 
n>e ; no need to take the* handkerchief from his neck 
and twist it round his head; no need to hug himself 
with both his arms, and take a shivering turn across 
the room, looldng back at me for recognition. I knew 
him before he gave me one of those aids, though, a 
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moment before, I had not been conscious of remotely 
suspecting his identity. 

He came back to where I stood, and again held out 
both his hands. Not knowing what to do — for, in my 
astonishment I had lost my self-possession — I reluc- 
tantly gave him my hands. He grasped them heartily, 
raised them to his lips, kissed them, and still held them. 

“ You acted noble, my boy,’^ said he. Noble, 
Pip ! And I have never forgot it ! 

At a change in his manner as if he were^even going 
to embrace me, I laid a hand upon his breast and put 
him away. 

“ Stay ! ” said I. Keep off 1 If you^ are grateful 
to me for what I did when I was a little "child, I hope 
you have shown your gratitude by mending your way 
of life. If you have come here to thank me, it was not 
necessary. Still, however, you have found me out, 
there must be something good in the feeling that has 
brought you here, and I will not repulse you ; but 

surely you must understand — I ” 

My attention was so attracted by the singularity of 
his fixed look' at me, that the words died away on my 
tongue. ^ I# 

“ You was a saying,” he observed, when we had 
confronted one another in silence, “ that surely I must 
understand. What, surely must I understand ? ” 

“That I cannot wish to renew that chance inter- 
course with you of long ago, under these different circum- 
stances.^ I am glad to believe you have repented and 
recbvered yourself. I am glad to tell you so. I am 
glad that, thinking I deserj^e to be thanked, you have 
come to thank me. But oiir ways are different ways, 
none the less. You are wet, and you look weary. Will 
you drink something before you go ? ” 

He had replaced his neckerchief loosely, and had stood, 
keenly observant of me, biting a long end of it. “ I 
think,” he answered, still with the end at his mouth 
and still observant of me, that I will drink (I thank 
y<Su) afore I go.” ^ 

There was a tray ready on a side-table. I brought 
it to the table near the fire, and asked him what he 
would have ? He touched one of the bottles without 
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looking at it' or speaking, and I made him some hot 

rum-and“Water. I tried to keep my hand steady \vhile 
I did so, but his look at me as he leaned back in his 
chair with the long draggled end of his neckerchief 
between his teeth— evidently forgotten — made my hand 
very difficult to master. When at last I put the glass 
to him, I saw with amazement that his eyes were full 
of tears. 

Up to this time I*had remained standing not to dis- 
guise that I wished him gone. But I was softened by the 
softened aspect of the man, and felt a touch of reproach. 
"‘ I hope,” said I, hurriedly putting something into a 
glass for myself, and drawing a chair to the table, that 
you wiil^ not think I spoke harshly to you just now. I 
had no intention of doing it, and I am sorry for it if I 
did. I wish you well, and happy I ” 

As I put my glass to my lips, he glanced with surprise 
at the end of his neckerchici^ dropping from his mouth 
when he opened it, and stretched out his hand. I gave 
him mine, and then he drank, and drew his sleeve across 
his eyes and forehead. 

How are you living ? ” I asked him. 

IVe been a sheep-farmer, stock-breeckr, other 
trades besides, aw’^ay in the new world,” said he ; “ many 
a thousand mile of stormy water off from this.” 

“ I hope you have done well ? ” 

“ IVe done wonderful weU. There’s others went 
out alonger me as has done well too, but no man has 
done nigh as well as me. ¥m famous for it,” • ^ 

“ I am glad to hear it.” 

‘‘May I make so bold,”*Jbe said then, with a smile 
that was like a frown, and with a frown that was like 
a smile, “ as ask you how yoii have done well, since 
you and me was out on them lone shivering marshes ? ” 
“ How ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” 

He emptied his glass, got up, and stood at the side 
of the fire, with his heavy lufown hand on the mantel- 
shelf, He put ^ foot up to the bars, to dry and warm 
it, and the wet boot began to steam; but, he neither 
looked at it, nor at the fire, but steadily looked at me. 
It was only ncm that I began to tremble, 
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When my lips had parted, and had shaped some 
words that were without sound, I forced myself to teil 
him (though I could not do it distinctly), that I had 
been chosen to succeed to some property. 

“ Might a mere warmint ask what property ? ” said 
he. 


I faltered, I don’t know.” 

Might a mere warmint ask who^se property ? ” said 
he. 


I faltered again, ‘‘ I don’t know.” 

“ Could I make a guess, I wonder,” said the Convict, 
“ at your income since you come of age ! As to the 
first figure now. Five ? ” ^ 

With my heart beating like a hea^y hammer of dis- 
ordered action, I rose out of my chair, and stood 
with my hand upon the back of it, looking wildly at 


him. 

“ Concerning a guardian,” he went on. There 
ought to have been some guardian or such-like, whiles 
you was a minor. Some lawyer, maybe. As to the 
first letter of that lawyer’s name now. Would it be 
J ? ” ^ 

All the ftruth of my position came flashing on me ; 
and its disappointments, dangers, disgraces, consequences 
of all kinds, rushed in in such a multitude that I was 
borne down by them and had to struggle for every breath 
I drew. Put it,” he resumed, ‘‘ as the employer of 
that lawyer whose name begun with a J, and might be 
Ja^ers-^-put it as he had conre over sea to Portsmouth, 
and had landed there, and had wanted to come on to 
you. ‘ However, you have^'^found me out,’ you says 
just now. Well ! however did I find you out ? Why, 
I wrote from Portsmou^;h to a person in London, for 
particulars of your address. That person’s name ? 
Why, Wemmick.” 

I could not have spoken one word, though it had 
been to save my life. I stood, with a hand on the chair- 
back and a hand on my b;peast, where I seemed to be 
suffocating — I stood so, looking wildly ^at him, until I 
grasped at the chair, when the room began to surge and 
turn. He caught me, drew me to the sofa, put me up 
against the cushions, and bent on one knee before me : 
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bringing the face that I now well remembered, and that 
1 shuddered at, very near to mine. 

‘‘ Yes, Pip, dear boy, IVe made a gentleman “on you ! 
It’s me wot has done it!- I swore that time,/ sure as 
ever I earned a guinea, that guinea should go to you. 

I swore arterwards, sure as ever I spec’lated and got 
rich, you should get rich. I lived rough, that you should 
live smooth; I worked hard that you should be above 
work. What odds * dear boy ? Do I tell it fur you to 
feel a obligation ? Not a bit. I tell it, fur you to know 
as that there hunted dog wot you kep life in, got his head 
so high that he could make a gentleman— and, Pip, 
you’re himj ” 

The abhorrence in which I held the man, the dread I 
had of him, the repugnance with which I shrank from 
him, could not have been exceeded if he had been some 
terrible beast. 

“ Look’ee here, Pip. I’m your second father. You’re 
my son— more to me nor any son. I’ve put away money, 
only for you to spend. When I was a hired-out shepherd 
in a solitary hut, not seeing no faces but faces of sheep 
till I half forgot wot men’s and womenf faces wos like, 
I see yourn. I see you there a many times as plain as ever 
I see you on them misty marshes. ‘ Lord strike me 
dead ! ’ I says each time — and I goes out in the open air 
to say it under the open heavens — ‘ but wot, if I gets 
liberty and money, I’ll make that boy a gentleman ! ’ 
And I done it. Why, look at you, dear boy ! Look at 
these here lodgings of yourn, fit for a lord ! • A Iqpd ? 
Ah ! You shall show money with lords for wagers, and 
beat ’em ! ” \ 

In his heat and triumph, and in his knowledge that 
I had been nearly fainting, hf did not remark on my 
reception of all this. It was the one grain of relief I had. 

Again he took both my hands and put them to his lips, 
while my blood ran cold within me. 

“ Don’t you mind talking, Pip,” said he, after drawing 
his sleeve over his eyes an^ forehead, as the click came 
in his throat '^^hich I well remembered — and he was all 
the more horrible to me that he was so much in earnest ; 

you can’t do better nor keep^ quiet, dear boy. You 
ain’t looked slowly forward to this as I have ; you wosn’t 
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prepared for this, as I wos. But didn’t yoti never think 
it might be me ? ” 

Oh no, no, no I ” I returned. “ Never, never ! ” 

“ Weli, you see it was me, and single-handed. Never 
a soul in it but my own self and Mr, Jaggers.” 

Was there no one else ? ” I asked. 

“ No,” said he, with a glance of surprise ; who else 
should there be ? And, dear boy,^ how good-looking 
you have growed 1 There’s bright '^eyes somewheres — 
eh ? Isn’t there bright eyes somewheres, wol;, you love 
the thoughts on ? ” 

0 Estelia, Estella ! 

‘‘ They shall be yourn, dear boy, if mo^^y can buy 
’em. Not that a gentleman like you, so weli set up as 
you, can’t win ’em off of his own game ; but money shall 
back you ! Let me finish wot I was a telling you, dear 
boy. From that there hut and that there hiring-out, I 
got money left me by my master (which died, and had 
been the same as me), and got my liberty and went for 
myself. In every single thing I went for, I went for 
you. It ail prospered wonderful. As I giv’ you to 
understand just now, I’m famous for it. It was the 
money left jne, and the gains of the first few years wot 
I sent home to Mr. Jaggers — all for you — ^when he first 
come arter you, agreeaWe to my letter.” 

Oh, that he had never come ! That he had left me at 
the forge — far from contented, yet, by comparison, happy ! 

He laid his hand on my shoulder, I shuddered at 
the thought that for anytlung«I knew, his hand might 
be stained with blood, 

‘‘ It warn’t easy, Pip, for ijfe to leave them parts, nor 
yet it warn’t safe. But I held to it, and the harder it 
was, the stronger I held, for I was determined, and my 
mind 'firm made up, A^ last I done it. Dear boy, I 
done it I ” 

1 tried to collect my thoughts, but I was stunned. 
Throughout,. I had seenxed to myself to attend more to 
the wind and the rain; than him ; even now, I could 
not "'separate bis voice from those voices? though those 
were loud and his was silent, 

‘ jWhere williybu put me ? ” he asked, presently. I 
must be put somewheres, dear boy.” 
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** To sleep •? said L 

“ Yes. And to sieep long and sound,” he answered ; 
‘"for I’ve been sea-tossed and sea-washed, months and 
months/’, ■ 

“My friend anS companion,” said I, rising from the 
sofa, “ is absent ; you must have his room.” 

“ He won’t come back to-morrow ; will he ? ” 

“ No,” said I, answering almost mechanically, in spite 
of my utmost efforts ; “ not to-morrow.” 

“Because, look’ee here, dear boy,” he said, dropping 
his voice, and laying a long finger on my breast in an 
impressive manner, “ caution is necessary.” 

“ How do you mean ? Caution ? ” 

“ By G— t it’s Death I ” 

“ What’s death ? ” 

“ I was sent for life. It’s death to come back. There’s 
been overmuch coming back of late years, and I should 
of a certainty be hanged if took.” 

Nothing was needed but this ; the wretched man, 
after loading me with his wretched gold and silver chains 
for years, had risked Ms life to come to me, and I held 
it there in my keeping I If I had lovec^ him instead of 
abhorring him ; if I had been attracted to Jiim by the 
strongest admiration and affection, instead of shrinking 
from him with the strongest repugnance ; it could have 
been no worse. On the contrary, it would have been 
better, for his preservation would then have naturally 
and tenderly addressed my heart. 

My first care was to cli^se the shutters, so th^t no light 
might be seen from without, and then to close and Sake 
fast the doors. While I ^id so, he stood at the table 
drinking rum and eating fiiscuit ; and when I saw Mm 
thus engaged, I saw my convict on the marshes at Ms 
meal again. It almost seemed*to me as if he must stoop 
down presently, to file at bis leg. 

When I had gone into Herbert’s room, and had shut 
off any other communication between it and the stair- 
case than through the room in which our conversation 
had been held* I asked hint if he w^ould go to bed ? • He 
said yes, but asked me for some of my “gentleman’s 
linen ” to put on in the morning. I brought it out, 
and laid it, seady for him, and my blood again ran cold 
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when he again took me by both hands to give me good 
night. 

I got away from him, without knowing how I did it^ 
and mended the fire in the room where we had been 
together, and sat down by it, afraid to go to bed. For 
an hour or more, I remained too stunned to think ; and 
it was not until I began to think, that I began fully to 
know how wrecked I was, and how the ship in which I 
had sailed was gone to pieces. - 

Miss Havisham’s intentions towards me, ail a mere 
dream ; Esteila not designed for me ; I only suffered 
in Satis House as a convenience, a sting for the greedy 
relations, a model with a mechanical hearty to practise 
on when no other practice was at hand ; those were the 
first smarts I had. But, sharpest and deepest pain of 
all — it was for the convict, guilty of I knew not what 
crimes, and liable to be taken out of those rooms where I 
sat thinking, and hanged at the Old Bailey door, that I 
had deserted Joe. 

I would not have gone back to Joe now, I would not 
have gone back to Biddy now, for any considerations 
simply, I suppose, because my sense of my own worthless 
conduct to^them was greater than every consideration. 

wisdom on earth could have given me the comfort 
that I should have derived from their simplicity and 
fidelity ; but I could never, never, never, undo what I 
had done. 

Gradually I slipped from the chair and lay on the floor. 
When I ^awoke without ha ving» parted in my sleep with 
the '"perception of my wretchedness, the clocks of the 
Eastward churches were striMng five, the candles were 
wasted out, the fire was dead, and the wind and rain 
intensified the thick black darkness. 


CHAPTE]^ XXVIII 

It was fortunate for me that I had to take precautions 
to insure (so far as I could) the safety of my dreaded 
visitor ; for, this thought pressing on me wjij^n I awoke, 
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held other thoughts in a confused concourse at a 
distance^ 

The impossibility of keeping him concealed in the 
chambers was seli^-evident* It could not be doneg and 
the attempt to do it would inevitably engender suspicion* 
I was looked after by an old woman and her niece ; and 
to keep a room secret from them would be to invite 
curiosity and exaggeration. Not to get uj) a mystery 
with these people, F announced in the morning that my 
uncle had»unexpeetedly come from the country. 

When his door opened, and he came out, I could not 
bring myself to bear the sight of him, and I thought he 
had a worse Jook by daylight. 

“I do not even know,’’ said I, speaking low as he 
took his seat at the table, by what name to call you. 
I have given out that you are my uncle.” 

‘‘ That’s it, dear boy 1 Call me uncle.” 

“ You assumed some name, I suppose, on board 
ship?” 

Yes, dear boy. I took the name of Provis.” 

“ Do you mean to keep that name ? ” 

“Why, yes, dear boy, it’s as good astinother — ^unless 
you’d like another.” ^ 

“ What is your real name ? ” I asked him in a whisper. 

“ Magwitch,” he answered, in the same tone ; 
“ chrisen’d Abel.” 

Putting his hand into the breast of the pea-coat 
he wore, he brought out a short black pipe, and a handful 
of loose tobacco of the kind that is called Negro-head. 
Having filled his pipe, he put the surplus tobacco Back 
again, as if his pocket we^ a drawer. Then, he took a 
live coal from the fire with the tongs, and lighted his 

E e at it, and then turned roupd on the hearth-rug with 
back to the fire, and went through his favourite 
action of holding out both his hands for mine. 

“ And this,” said he, dandling my hands up and down 
in his, as he puffed at his pipe ; “ and this is the gentle- 
man what I made ! The r«^l genuine One ! It does me 
good fur to lodk at you, Pip. All I stip’late, is, to stand 
by and look at you, dear boy I ” 

I released my hands as soon as I could, and found that 
I was beginning slowljr to settle down to the contempla- 
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tion of my condition. What I was chained to, and how 
heavily, became intelligible to me, as I heard his hoarse 
voice, and sat looking up at his furrowed bald head with 
its iron grey hair at the sides. 

He took out of his pocket a great thick pocket-book, 
bursting with papers, and tossed it on the table. 

There’s something worth spending in that there 
book, dear boy. It’s yourn. All Fve got ain’t mine ; 
it’s yourn. Don’t you be afeard on it. There’s more 
where that come from. I’ve come to the old country 
fur to see my gentleman spend his money like a gentle- 
man. That’ll be my pleasure. My pleasure ’ull be fur 
to see him do it.” ^ 

“ Stop ! ” said I, almost in a frenzy of fear and dislike, 
“ I want to speak to you. I want to know what is 
to be done, I want to know how you are to be kept 
out of danger, how long you are going to stay, what 
projects you have.” 

Well, dear boy, the danger ain’t so great. Without 
I was informed agen, the danger ain’t so much to signify. 
There’s daggers, and there’s Wemmick, and there’s you. 
Who else is thefe to inform ? ” 

And how long do you remain ? ” 

^‘How long?” said he, taking his black pipe from 
his mouth, and dropping his jaw as he stared at me. 
I’m not a going back. I’ve come for good.” 

‘‘ Where are you to live ? ” said I, “ What is to be 
done with you ? Where will you be safe ? ” 

‘‘ J)eai » boy,” he returned, ^‘there’s disguising wigs 
can^be bought for money, and there’s hair powder, and 
spectacles, and black clothes/ Others has done it safe 
afore, and what others has done afore, others can do 
agen. As to the where ^and how of living, dear boy, 
give me your own opinions on it.” 

You take it siriootUy now,” said I, “ but you were 
very serious last night, when you swore it was Death.” 

“ And so I swear it is Death,” said he, putting his 
pipe back in his mouthy “ #nd Death by the rope, in 
the open street not fur from this, and irs serious that 
you should fully understand it to be so. What then, 
when that’s once done ? Here I am. To go back now, 
’ud be as bad as to stand ground — worse.” • • 
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It appeared to me that I could do no better than 
secure him some quiet lodging hard by, of which he 
might take possession when Herbert returned: whom 
I expected in two or three days. That the secret must 
be confided to ^ Herbert as a matter of unavoidable 
necessity, even if I could have put the immense relief 
I should derive from sharing it with him out of the 
question, was plain to me. But it was by no means 
so plain to Mi. Prflvis (I resolved to call him by that 
name), who reserved Ms consent to Herbert’s participa- 
tion until The should have seen Mm and formed a favour- 
able Judgment of Ms physiognomy. ‘‘And even then, 
dear boy,” |aid he, pulling a greasy little clasped black 
Testament out of his pocket, “ well have him on his oath.” 

There being to my knowledge a respectable lodging- 
house in Essex-street, the back of which looked into 
the Temple, and was almost within hail of my windows, 
I first of all repaired to that house, and was so fortunate 
as to secure the second floor for my uncle, Mr. Provis. 
I then went from shop to shop, making such purchases 
as were necessary to the change in his appearance. 
This business transacted, I turned my f^ce, on my own 
account, to Little Britain. IMr. daggers was at Ms desk, 
but, seeing me enter, got up immediately and stood 
before his fire. 

“ Now, Pip,” said he, “ be careful.” 

“ I will, sir,” I returned. For, coming along, I had 
thought well of what I was going to say. 

“ Don’t commit your^lf,” said Mr, Jaggei's, “ and 
don’t commit any one. You understand — any "bne. 
Don’t tell me anything : \1 don’t want to know any- 
thing ; I am not curious.” 

Of course I saw that he knew the man was come. 

“ I merely want, Mr. daggers,” said I, “ to assure 
myself what I have been told, is true. I have no hope 
of its being untrue, but at least I may verify it.” 

Mr. daggers nodded. “ But did you say ‘ told ’ or 
‘ informed ’ ? ” he asked m^, with his head on one side, 
and not lookii^g at me, but looking in a listening Way 
at the floor. “ Told would seem to imply verbal com- 
munication. You can’t have verbal communication with 
a man in New South Wales, you know.” 
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“ I will say, infomed, Mr. Jaggers.’’ 

‘‘Good.’’ 

“ I have been informed by a person named Abe! 
Magwitch, that he is the benefactor so long imknowm 
to me.” ^ 

“ That is the man,” said Mr. daggers, “ — in New 
South Wales.” 

“ And only he ? ” said I. 

“ And only he,” said Mr. daggers. '' 

“ I am not so unreasonable, sir, as to think ^you at all 
responsible for my mistakes and wrong conclusions ; but 
I always supposed it was Miss Havisham.” 

“As you say, Pip,” returned Mr. daggers, turning 
his eyes upon me coolly, and taking a bite at his fore- 
finger, “ I am not at all responsible for that.” 

“ And yet it looked so like it, sir,” I pleaded with a 
downcast heart. 

“Not a particle of evidence, Pip,” said Mr. daggers, 
shaking his head and gathering up his skirts. “ Take 
nothing on its looks ; take everything on evidence. 
There’s no better rule.” 

“ I have no**more to say,” said I, with a sigh, aftei 
standing silent for a little while. “ I have verified my 
information, and there’s an end.” 

“And Magwitch — ^in New South Wales — ^having at 
last disclosed himself,” said Mr. daggers, “ you will 
comprehend, Pip, how rigidly throughout my com- 
munication with you, I have always adhered to the strict 
line of fact. There has neveis^ been the least departure 
from the strict line of fact. You are quite aware of 
that ? ” 

“ Quite, sir.” 

“ I communicated to Magwitch — ^in New South Wales 
— ^when he first wrote to me — ^from New South Wales — 
the caution that he must not expect me ever to deviate 
from the strict line of fact. I also communicated to 
him another caution. He appeared to me to have ob- 
scurely hinted in his letter %t some distant idea of seeing 
you in England here. I cautioned him that I must 
hear no more of that ; that he was not at all likely to 
obtain a pardon ; that he was expatriated for the term 
of his natural life; and that his presenting himself in 
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this country would be an act of felony, rendering him 
liable to the extreme penalty of the law. I gave Mag- 
witch that caution,’’ said Mr. Jaggers looking hard at 
me ; I wrote it to New South ■Wales. He guided him- 
self by it, no doub^,” 

No doubt,” said 1; 

“ I have been informed by Wemmick,” pursued Mr. 
Jaggers, still looking hard at me, “that he has received 
a letter, under date* Portsmouth, from a colonist of the 
name of Pro vis, asking for the particulars of jrour address, 
on behalf of Magwitch. Wemmick sent him the par- 
ticulars, I understand, by return of post. Probably it 
is through Provis that you have received the explanation 
ofMagwitcli — in New South Wales ? ” 

“ It came through Provis,” I replied. 

“Good day, Pip,” said Mr. Jaggers, offering his 
hand ; “ glad to have seen you. In writing by post 
to Magwitch — ^in New South Wales — or in communi- 
cating with him through Provis, have the goodness to 
mention that the particulars and vouchers of our long 
account shall be sent to you, together with the balance ; 
for there is still a balance remaining. Good day, 
Pip!” 

We shook hands, and he looked hard at me as long 
as he could see me. I turned at the door, and he was 
still looking hard at me. I went straight back to the 
Temple, where I found the terrible Provis drinking mm- 
and-water, and smoking negro-head, in safety. 

Next day the clothes J had ordered, all caipe home, 
and he put them on. Whatever he put on, beckme 
him less (it dismally seenr^d to me) than what he had 
worn before. To my thinking there was something in 
him that made it hopeless to attempt to disguise him. 
The more I dressed him and fhe better I dressed him, 
the more he looked like the slouching fugitive on the 
marshes. This effect on my anxious fancy was partly 
referable, no doubt, to his old face and manner growing 
more familiar to me : but I believe too^ that he dragged 
one of his legs as if there weJe still a weight of iron oil it, 
and that from head to foot there was Convict in the very 
grain of the man. 

Words c^ixnot tell what a sense I had, at the same 
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time, of the dreadful mystery that he was to me. When 
he ^ fell asleep of an evening, with his knotted hands 
clenching the sides of the easy-chair, and his bald head 
tattooed with deep wrinkles failing forward on his breast, 
I would sit and look at him, wondering what he had done, 
and loading him with all the crimes in the Calendar, until 
the impulse was powerful on me to start up and fiy from 
him. Every hour so increased my abhorrence of him, 
that I even think I might have yi^ded to this impulse 
in the first agonies of being so haunted, notwithstanding 
ail he had done for me and the risk he ran, but for the 
knowledge that Herbert must soon come back. 

This is written of, I am sensible, as if it had lasted 
a year. It lasted about five days. Expecting Herbert 
all the time, I dared not go out, except when I took 
Provis for an airing after dark. At length, one evening 
when dinner was over and I had dropped into a slumber 
quite worn out — for my nights had been agitated and 
my rest broken by fearful dreams — I was roused by the 
welcome footstep on the staircase. Provis, who had 
been asleep too, staggered up at the noise I made, and 
in an instant I^^aw his jack-knife sliining in his hand. 

‘VQuieti It’s Herbert ! ” I said ; and Herbert came 
bursting in, with the airy freshness of six hundred miles 
of France upon him. 

‘‘ Handel, my dear fellow, how are you, and again how 
are you, and again how are you ? I seem to have been 
gone a twelvemonth I Why, so I must have been, for 

you hav^ grown quite thin and pale ! Handel, my 

Hmloa ! I beg your pardon.” 

He was stopped in his rmjfiing on and in his shaking 
hands with me, by seeing Provis. Provis, regarding 
him with a fixed attention, was slowly putting up his 
jack-knife, and groping fn another pocket for something 
else. ^ ‘ ■ 

Herbert, my dear friend,” said I, shutting the 
double doors, while Herbert stood staring and wonder- 
ing, ‘‘ sotnething very stranje. has happened. This is^ — 
, ia visitor of ' ; ♦ 

' It’k alllright, dear boy ! ’’ said Provis, coming for- 
ward, with his little clasped black book, and then address- 
ing himself to Herbert. *‘-Takedt in youjr, right hand. 
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Lord strike you dead on the spot, -if ever you split in any 
waysiimeverl Kiss it !"” , 

‘‘Do so, as he wishes it,” I said to Herbert. So 
Herbert, looking ^xt me with a frieiidiy uneasiness and 
amazement, complied, and Pro vis- immediately shaking 
hands with him, said, “ Now youhe on your oath, you 
know,”. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

In vain sjjonld 1 attempt to describe the astonishment 
and disquiet of Herbert, when he and I and Precis sat 
down before the fire, and I recounted the whole of the 
secret. Enough, that I saw my owrn feelings reflected 
in Herbert’s face, and, not least among them, my re- 
pugnance towards the man who had done so much for 
me. . . 

What would alone have set a division between that 
man and us, if there had been no other dividing circum- 
stance, was his triumph in my story, fie had no per- 
ception of the possibility of my finding any* fault with 
my good fortune. His boast that he had made me a 
gentleman, and that he had come to see me support the 
character on his ample resources, was made for me quite 
as much as for himself. And that it was a highly agree- 
able boast to both of us, and that we must both be very 
proud of it, was a concluaon quite established in his own 
mind. 

We were anxious for tl& time when he would go to 
his lodging, and leave us together, but he was evidently 
jealous of leaving us together;, and sat late. It was 
midnight before I took him round to Essex-street, and 
saw him safely in at his own dark door. When it closed 
upon him, I experienced the first moment of relief I had 
known since the night of his arrival 

Herbert received me %vitb^open arms, and I had never 
felt before so ^blessedly, what it is to have a friend. 
When he had spoken some sound words of sympathy 
and encouragement, we sat down to consider the ques- 
tion. 
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‘‘ What,” said I to Herbert, “ what is to be 
done ? ” 

“ My poor dear Handel,” he replied, holding Ms 
head, “ I am too stunned to think.” 

‘‘ So was I, Herbert, when the blow first fell. Still, 
something must be done. He is intent upon various 
new expenses — ^horses, and carriages, and lavish ap- 
pearances of all kinds. He must be ^stopped somehow,” 

“ You mean that you can’t accept-^^ — ” 

“ How can I ? ” I interposed, as Herberf paused. 
“ Think of him ! Look at him ! ” 

An involuntary shudder passed over both of us. 

“ Yet I am afraid the dreadful truth }s, Herbert, 
that he is attached to me, strongly attached to me. 
Was there ever such a fate ! ” 

“ My poor dear Handel,” Herbert repeated. 

Then,” said I, “ after all, stopping short here, never 
taking another penny from him, think what I owe him 
already ! Then again : I am heavily in debt — ^very 
heavily for me, who have now no expectations — and I 
have been bred to no calling, and I am fit for nothing.” 

** Well, well, Veil ! ” Herbert remonstrated. “ Don’t 
say ^ for nrothing.” 

“What am I fit for? I know only one thing that 
I am fit for, and that is, to go for a soldier.” 

“ My dear Handel,” said Herbert, “ soldiering won’t 
do. If you were to renounce this patronage and these 
favours, I suppose you would do so with some faint hope 
of one day repaying what youf have already had. Not 
very strong, that hope, if you went soldiering ! Besides, 
it’s absurd. You would be ii\fimtely better in Clarriker’s 
, house, small as it is. I am working up towards a 
partnership, you know.” ^ 

Poor fellow ! He little suspected with whose money. 

“ But there is another question,” said Herbert. “ This 
is an ignorant determined man, who has long had one 
fixed idea. More than that, he seems to me (I may 
misjudge Mm) to be a map of a desperate and fierce 
character. He comes here at the peril of Ms life, for the 
realisation of his fixed idea. In the moment of realisa- 
tion, after aU Ms toil and waiting, you cut the ground from 
under his feet, destroy Ms idea, and mate his gains 
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worthless to him. Do yon see nothing that he might do, 
under the disappointment ? 

“ I have seen it, Herbert, and dreamed of it, ever 
since the fatal night of his arrival. Nothing has been 
in my thoughts so distinctly as his putting himself in 
the way of being taken.” 

“ Then you may rely upon it,” said Herbert, ‘‘ that 
there would be great danger of his doing it. That is 
his powder over yoil as long as he remains in England, 
and that would be his reckless course if you forsook 
him.” 

I was so struck by the horror of this idea, which had 
weighed up^n me from the first, and the working out 
of which would make me regard myself, in some sort, 
as his murderer, that I could not rest in my chair, but 
began pacing to and fro. 

“ The first and the main thing to be done,” ^ said 
Herbert, “is to get him out of England. You* will 
have to go with him, and then he may be induced to 

go-” 

“ But get him where I will, could I prevent his coming 
back?” i 

“ My good Handel, is it not obvious that^with New- 
gate in the next street, there must be far greater hazard 
in your breaking your mind to him and making him 
reckless, here, than elsewhere. Could a pretext to get 
him away be made out of anything in his life, now ? ” 

“ There again ! ” said I, stopping before Herbert, 
with my open hands heM out, as if they contained the 
desperation of the case. “I know nothing of his life. 
It has almost made me iHi^d to sit here of a night and 
see him before me, so bound up with my fortunes and 
misfortunes, and yet so unknown to me, except as the 
miserable wretch who terrified me two days in my child- 
hood ! ” 

Herbert got up, and linked his arm in mine, and we 
slowly walked to and fro together, studying the carpet. 

“ Handel,” said Herbert^ stopping, “ you feel con- 
vinced that yea can take no further benefits from him ; 
do you ? ” 

“ Fully. Surely you would, too, if you were in my 
place"?"'” 
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And you feel convinced that you must break with 
him?” 

Herbert, can you ask me ? ” 

And you have, and are bound to have, that tender- 
ness for the life he has risked on your account, that 
you must save him, if possible, from throwing it away. 
Then you must get him out of England before you stir 
a finger to extricate yourself. That done, extricate 
yourself, in Heaven’s name, and well see it out together, 
dear old boy.” ^ 

It vras a comfort to shake hands upon it, and walk 
up and down again, with only that done. 

“ Now, Herbert,” said I, with reference to gaining 
some knowledge of his history. There is but one way 
that I know of. I must ask him point-blank.” 

‘‘Yes. Ask him,” said Herbert, “when we sit at 
breakfast in the morning,” For, he had said, on taking 
leave of Herbert, that he would come to breakfast with 
us. 

He came round at the appointed time, took out his 
jack-knife, and sat down to his meal. He was full of 
plans “ for hil gentleman’s coming out strong, and 
like a gentleman,” and urged me to begin speedily upon 
the pocket-book, which he had left in my possession. 
He considered the chambers and his own lodging as 
temporary residences, and advised me to look out at 
once for a “ fashionable crib ” near Hyde Park, in which 
he could have a “shake-down.” When he had made 
an gnd of his breakfast, and wc.s wiping his knife on his 
leg, I said to him, without a word of preface : 

“ It is strange to know sgf little about you. Is not 
this as good a time as another for our knowing more ? ” 

“ Well 1 ” he said, aft^r consideration. “ You’re on 
your oath, you know, Pip’s comrade ? ” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Herbert. 

“ As to anything I say, you know,” he insisted. “ The 
oath applies to ail.” 

“ I understand it to djo so.’^’ 

He took out his black pipe and was §oing to fill it 
with negro-head, when, looking at the tangle of tobacco 
ip I Ms hand, : he seemed to think it might perplex the 
thread of his narrative. He put it back •again, stuck 
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Ms pipe in a button-hole of his coat, spread a hand on 
eacii knee, and, after turning an angry eye on the fire 
for a few silent moments, looked around at us and said 
what follows. 


CHAPTER XXX 

“D'EAi^boy and Pip’s; comrade. I am not a going 
fur to tell you my life, like a song or a story-book. But 
to give it you short and handy, I’ll put it at once into 
a mouthful^ of English. In jail and out of jail, in Jail 
and out of jail, in jail and out of jail. There, ^rou’ve 
got it. That’s my life pretty much, down to such times 
as I got shipped off, arter Pip stood my friend. 

“I’ve been done everything to, pretty well — except 
hanged. I’ve been locked up, as much as a silver tea- 
kittle. I’ve been carted here and carted there, and 
put out of this town and put out of that town, and 
stuck in the stocks, and whipped and worried and drove. 
I’ve no more notion where I was born, tRan you have— 
if so much. I first become aware of myseM, down in 
Essex, a thieving turnips for my living. Suinmun had 
run away from me — a man — a tinker — and he’d took 
the fire with him, and left me wery cold. 

“ I know’d my name to be Magwitch, chrisen’d 
Abel. How did I know it? Much as I know’d the 
birds’ names in the hedges to be chaffinch^ spa^jrer, 
thrush. I might have thought it was all lies togemer, 
only as the birds’ names come out true, I supposed mine 
dkL' ■■■■ 

“ So fur as I could find, th^e warn’t a soul that see 
young Abel Magwitch, with as little on him as in him, 
but wot caught fright at him, and either drove him 
off, or took him up. I was took up, took up, took up, 
to that extent that I regTaxiy grow’d up took up. 

“ Tramping, begging, tlpeving, working sometimes 
when I could— a bit of a poacher, a bit of a labourer, a 
bit of a waggoner, a bit of a haymaker, a bit of a hawker, 
a bit of most things that don’t pay and lead to trouble, I 
got to be a* man. A ^deserting soldier in a Traveller’s 
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Rest, what lay hid up to the chin under a lot of taturs, 
learnt me to read ; and a travelling Giant what signed 
his name at a penny a time learnt me to write. I wam’t 
locked up as often now as formerly, but I wore out my 
good share of key-metal stilL 

At Epsom races, a matter of over twenty year ago, 
I got acquainted wi’ a man whose skull I’d crack wi’ 
this poker, like the claw of a lobster, if I’d got it on 
this hob. His right name was Compeyson ; and that’s 
the man, dear boy, what you see me a pounding in the 
ditch. 

“ He set up fur a gentleman, this Compeyson, and 
he’d been to a public boarding-school and had learning. 
He was a smooth one to talk, and was a dab at the ways 
of gentlefolks. He was good-looking too. It was 
the night afore the great race, when I found him on the 
heath, in a booth that I know’d on. Him and some 
more was a sitting among the tables when I went in, 
and the landlord (which had a knowledge of me, and 
was a sporting one) called him out, and said, " I think 
this is a man that might suit you ’ — meaning I was. 

** Compeyson; he looks at me very noticing, and I 
look at him. He has a watch and a chain and a ring 
and a breast-pin and a handsome suit of clothes. 

‘ To judge from appearances, you’re out of luck,’ 
says Compeyson to me. 

“ ‘ Yes, master, and I’ve never been in it much.’ 
(I had come out of Kingston Jail last on a vagrancy 
compiittal Not but what it nfight have been for some- 
thing else ; but it warn’t.) ^ 

“ ‘ Luck changes,’ says Compeyson ; ‘ perhaps yours 
is going to change.’ 

“ I says, * I hope it may^be so. There’s room,’ 

“ ‘ What can you do ? ’ says Compeyson. 

“ ‘ Eat and drink,’ I says ; ‘ if you’U find the materials.’ 

“ Compeyson laughed, looked at me again very 
noticing, giv’ me five shillings, and appointed me for 
nexj night. Same place. ^ 

“ I went to Compeyson next night, same place, and 
Compeyson took me on to be his man and pardner. 
And what was Compeyson’s business in which we was 
to go pardners ? Compeyson’s business was the swindling, 
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handwriting forging, stolen bank-note passing, and 
such-like. All sorts of traps as Compeyson could set 
with his head, and keep his own legs out of and get the 
profits from and let another man in for, was Compeyson’s 
business. He’d no more heart than a iron file, he was 
as cold as death, and he had the head of the Devil afore 
mentioned. 

“ There was anotiier in with Compeyson, as was called 
Arthur — not as being so chrisen’d, but as a surname. 
He was in^^, Decline, and was a shadow to look at. Him 
and Compeyson had been in a bad thing with a rich lady 
some years afore, and they’d made a pot of money by 
it; but Conjipeyson betted and gamed, and he’d have 
run through the king’s taxes. So, Arthur was a dying, 
and Compeyson’s wife was a having pity on him when 
she could, and Compeyson was a having pity on nothing 
and nobody. 

“ I might a took warning by Arthur, but I didn’t ; 
and I won’t pretend I was partick’ler — for where ’ud 
be the good on it, dear boy and comrade ? So I begun 
wi’ Compeyson, and a poor tool I was in his hands. 
Arthur lived at the top of Compeyson^s house (over 
nigh Brentford it was), and Compeyson kept^a careful 
account agen him for board and lodging, in case he 
should ever get better to work it out. But Arthur 
soon settled the account by dying. 

“ Compeyson took it easy as a good riddance for 
both sides. Him and me was soon busy, and first he 
swore me (being ever aitful) on my own bobk — ^tjiis 
here little black book, dear boy, what I swore your 
comrade on. r* 

Not to go into the things that Compeyson planned, 
and I done — ^which ’ud take a week^ — I’ll simply say 
to you, dear boy, and Pip’s comrade, that that man 
got me into such nets as made me his black slave. I 
was always in debt to him, always under his thumb, 
always a working, always a getting into danger. He 
was younger than me, but h^’d got craft, and he’d got 
learning, and lie overmatched me five hundred times 
told and no mercy. The time wi’ Compeyson was 
a’most as hard a time as ever I had ; that said, all’s 
said. 
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“ At last, me and Corapeyson was both committed 
for felony — on a charge of putting stolen notes in circula- 
tion — and there was other charges behind. Compey- 
soB says to me, ‘ Separate defences, np communication,’ 
and that was all. And I was so miserable poor, that I 
sold all the clothes I had, except what hung on my back, 
afore I could get daggers. 

‘‘ When we was put in the dock, J. noticed first of ail 
what a gentleman Compeyson looked, wi’ his curly hair 
and his black clothes and his white pocket-handkercher, 
and what a common sort of a wretch I looked. When 
the prosecution opened and the evidence was put siiort, 
aforehand, I noticed how heavy it all borcr.on me, and 
how light on him. When the evidence was giv’ in the 
box, I noticed how it was always me that had come 
forward, and could be swore to, how it was always me 
that the money had been paid to, how it was always me 
tliat had seemed to work the thing and get the profit. 
But, when the defence come on, tL-^n I see the plan 
plainer ; for, says the counsellor for Compeyson, ‘ My 
lord and gentlemen, here you has afore ymi, side by 
side, two persfe as your eyes can separate wide ; one, 
the youngtr, well brought up, who will be spoke to as 
such; one, the elder, HI brought up, who will be spoke 
to as such; one, the younger, seldom if ever seen in 
these here transactions, and only suspected ; t’other, 
the elder, always seen in ’em and always wi’ his guilt 
brought home. Can you doubt, if there is but one in it, 
wh^h is ‘the one, and if there fe two in it, which is much 
the worst one ? ’ And sucl^-like. And when it come 
to character, warn’t it Compi^yson as had been to school, 
and warn’t it his schoolfellows as was in this position 
and in that, and warn’t#it him as had been know’d by 
witnesses in such clubs and societies, and nowt to bis 
disadvantage ? And wam’t it me as had been tried 
afore, and as had been know’d up hill and down dale in 
Bridewells and Lock-Ups ? And when it come to speech- 
majiing, warn’t it Compeyspn as cooild speak to ’em wi’ 
his face dropping every now and then into his white 
pocket-handkercher — ah ! and wi’ verses in his speech, 
too — and warn’t it me as could only say, ^ Gentlemen, 
this man at my side is a most precious rascal ’ ? And 
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when the verdict come, warn’t it Compeyson as was 
recommended to mercy on account of good character 
and bad company, and giving up all the information he 
could agen me, and warn’t it me as got never a 'word 
but Guilty ? And when I says to Compeyson, ‘ Once 
out of this court, I’ll smash that face o’ yourn ? ’ ain’t 
it Compeyson as prays the Judge to be protected, and 
gets two turnkeys stood betwixt us ? And when we’re 
sentenced, ain’t it him as gets seven year, and me fourteen, 
and ain’t Jt him as the Judge is sorry for, because he 
might a done so well, and ain’t it me as the Judge per- 
ceives to be a old offender of wiolent passion, likely to 
come to woige ? ” 

He had so heated himself that he took out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped his face and head and neck and 
hands, before he could go on. 

‘‘ I had said to Compej^^son that I’d smash that face 
of his. We was in the same prison-ship, but I couldn’t 
get at him for long, though I tried. At last I come 
behind him and hit him on the cheek to turn him round 
and get a smashing one at him, when I was seen and 
seized. The black-hole of that ship warni: a strong one, 
to a judge of black-holes that coxild swim and dive. I 
escaped to the shore, and I was a hiding among the 
graves there, envying them as was in ’em and all over, 
when I first see my boy ! ” 

He regarded me with a look of affection that made 
him almost abhorrent to me again, though I had felt 
great pity for him. m 

By my boy, I was giv’ to understand as Compe^mon 
was out on them marshes\too. Upon my soul, I half 
believe he escaped in his terror, to get quit of me, not 
knowing it was me as had go^ ashore. I hunted him 
down. I smashed his face. ^ And now,’ says I, ‘ as the 
worst thing I can do, caring nothing for myself, I’ll drag 
you back.’ And I’d have swum off, towing him by the 
hair, if it had come to that, and I’d a got him aboard 
without the soldiers. ^ ^ ^ 

Of course Re’d much the best of it to the last^ — Ms 
character was so good. He had escaped when he^ was 
made half wild by me and my murderous intentions ; 
and his punishment was light. I was put in irons, brought 
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to trial again, and sent for life. I didn’t stop for life, 
dear boy and Pip’s comrade, being here.” 

He wiped himself again, as he had done before, and 
then slowly took his tangle of tobacco from his pocket, 
and plucked his pipe from his button-hole, and slowly 
filled it, and began to smoke. 

‘‘ Is he dead ? ” I asked, after a silence. 

“ Is who dead, dear boy ? ” 

‘‘ Cbmpeyson.” 

“ He hopes I am, if he’s alive, you may be ^,ure,” with 
a fierce look. ‘‘ I never heerd no more of him.” 

Herbert had been writing with his pencil in the cover 
of a book. He softly pushed the book oy,er to me, as 
Provis stood smoking with his eyes on the fire, and I 
read in it : 

“ Young Havisham’s name was Arthur. Compeyson is 
the man who professed to be Miss Havisham’s lover,” 

I shut the book and nodded slightly to Herbert, and 
put the book by ; but we neither of us said anything, 
and both loolffed at Provis as he stood smoking by the 
fire. « 


CHAPTER XXXI 

^ NEW fear had been engendered in my mind by his 
narrative ; if Compeyson were alive and should discover 
his return, I could hardly dq|5bt the consequence. That, 
Compeyson stood in mortal fear of him, neither of the 
two could know much better than I ; and that, any such 
man as that man had been described to be, would hesitate 
to release himself for good from a dreaded enemy by the 
safe means of becoming an informer, was scarcely to 
be imagined. 

Never had I breathed, |nd never would I breathe — 
or^so I resolved — ^a word of Esteila toTProvis. But, I 
said to Herbert that before I could go abroad, I must 
see both Esteila and Miss Havisham, This was when 
we were left alone on the night of the day* when Provis 
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told iis his story. I resolved to go out to Richmond 
next day, and I went. 

On my presenting myself at Mrs. Brandley’s, Estella’s 
maid was called tp tell me that Estella had gone into 
the country. ^ Where ? To Satis House, as usual. Not 
as usual, I said, for she had never yet gone there without 
me; when was she coming back t There was an air 
of reservation in the answer which increased my per- 
plexity, and the answer was, that her maid believed she 
was only <^ming back at all for a little while. I could 
make nothing of this, except that it was meant that I 
should make nothing of it, and I went home again in 
complete disgomfiture. 

Another night-consultation with Herbert after Provis 
was gone home led us to the conclusion that nothing 
should be said about going abroad until I came back 
from Miss Havisham’s. In the meantime Herbert and 
I were to consider separately what it would be best to 
say; whether we should devise any pretence of being 
afraid that he was under suspicious observation ; or 
whether I, who had never yet been abroad, should propose 
an expedition. We both knew that I had nut to propose 
anything, and he would consent. We agreed that his 
remaining many days in his present hazard was not to 
be thought of. 

Next day, I had the meanness to feign that I was 
under a binding promise to go down to Joe ; but I was 
capable of almost any meanness towards Joe or his name. 
Provis was to be strictly tsareful while I was gone, 
Herbert was to take the charge of him that I had taken. 
I was to be absent only one night, and, on my return, 
the gratification of his impatience for my starting as a 
gentleman on a greater scale, was Jo be begun. It occurred 
to me then, and as I afterwards found to Herbert also, 
that he might be best got away across the water, on that 
pretence — ^as, to make purchases, or the like. 

Having thus cleared the way for my expedition to 
Miss Havisham's, I set off hy the early morning co^ch 
before it was yel light, and was out in the open country- 
road when the day came creeping on, halting and 
whimpering and shivering, and wrapped in patches of 
cloud and rags of mist,^like a beggar. When we drove 
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up to the Blue Boar after a drizzly ride, whom should 
I see come out under the gateway, toothpick in hand, 
to look at the coach, but Bentley Brummie 1 

As he pretended not to see me, I, pretended not to 
see him. It was a very lame pretence on both sides; 
the lamer, because we both went into the coffee-room, 
where he had just finished his breakfast, and where I 
had ordered mine. It was. poisonous to me to see him 
in the town, for I very well knew why he had come 
there, ^ 

Pretending to read a smeary newspaper long out of 
date, which had nothing half so legible in its local news, 
as the foreign matter of coffee, picWes, fish sguces, gravy, 
melted butter, and wine, with which it was sprinkled 
all over, as if it had taken the measles in a highly irregular 
form, I sat at my table while he stood before the fire. 
By degrees it became an enormous injury to me that he 
stood before the fire. And I got up, determined to have 
my share of it. I had to put my hand behind his legs for 
the poker when I went up to the fire-place to stir the lire, 
but still pretended not to know him. 

Is this a cift ? ” said Mr. Brummie. 

Oh ? • said I, poker in hand ; you, is it ? 

How do you do ? I was wondering who it was, who 
kept the fire off.’’ 

“ Waiter ! ” called Mr. Brummie. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Is that horse of mine ready ? ” 

^Brought round to the doorf sir.” 

^I say. Look here, you sir. The lady won’t ride 
to-day ; the weather won’t d^.” 

‘‘ Very good, sir,” 

“ And I don’t dine, because I am going to dine at the 
lady’s.” : , ’ , : 

“ Very good, sir.” , 

Then, Brummie glanced at me, with an insolent 
triumph on his great-jo wied face that cut me to the 
heart, and went out, 

"f oo heavily out of sorts to care to touch the breakfast,, 
I washed the weather and the journey from my face and 
hands, and went out to the memorable old house that 
it would have been iso much the better fo» me never to 
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have entered, never to have seen,^' In the room where 
the dressing-table stood, and where the wax caiuiles 
burnt on the wall, I found Miss Havisham and Esteila ; 
Miss Havisham seated on a settee near the fire, and 
Esteila on a cushion at her feet, Esteila was knitting, 
and Miss Havisham was looking on. They both raised 
their eyes as I went in, and both saw an alteration in me. 
I divined that, from the look they interchanged. 

And what windf ’ said Miss Havisham, blows you 
here, Pip ? ” 

Though' she looked steadily at me, I saw that she 
was rather confused. Esteila, pausing for a moment 
in her knitting with her eyes upon me, and then going 
on, I fancied that I read in the action of her fingers 
as plainly as if she had told me in the dumb alphabet, 
that she perceived I had discovered my real benefactor. 

'‘Miss Havisham,’^ said I, ‘‘I went to Riehmoncl 
yesterday, to speak to Esteila; and finding that some 
wind had blown here, I followed.” 

Miss Havisham motioning to me to sit down, I took 
V the chair by the dressing-table, which I had often seen 
her occupy." With all that ruin at my feet*and about me, 
it seemed a natural place for me, that day. ^ 

" What I had to say to Esteila, Miss Havisham, I 
will say before you, presently — ^in a few moments. It 
will not surprise you, it will not displease you, I am 
as unhappy as you can ever have meant me to be/" 

Miss Havisham continued to look steadily at me. 
I could see in the actiojpi of Esteiia’s fingers^ as they 
worked, that she attended to what I said : but^he 
did not look up. 

" I have found out who my patron is. It is not 
a fortunate discovery, and is not likely ever to enrich 
me in reputation, station, Mtune, anything. There 
are reasons w^hy I must say no more of that. It is not 
my secret, but another’s,” 

As I was silent for a while, looking at Esteila and 
considering how to go on, Miss Havisham repeated, 
'' It is not your«secret, but adbther’s. Weil ? ” * 

“ When you first caused me to be brought here, Miss 
Havisham ; when I belonged to the village over yonder, 
that I wish, I had never left; I suppose I did really 
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come here, as any other chance boy might have come — 
as a kind of servant, to gratify a want or a whim, and 
to be paid for it ? ” 

Ay, replied Miss Havisham, steadily nodding 

her head ; you did/’ 

And that Mr. daggers ” 

“ Mr. daggers,” said Miss Havisham, taking me up 
in a firm tone, had nothing to do with it, and knew 
nothing of it. His being my lawyer, and his being the 
lawyer of your patron is a coincidence. He holds the 
same relation towards numbers of people, and it might 
easily arise. Be that as it may, it did arise, and was 
not brought about by any one.” 

Any one might have seen in her haggard face that 
there was no suppression or evasion so far. 

‘‘ But when I fell into the mistake I have so long 
remained in, at least you led me on ? ” said I. 

“ Yes,” she returned, again nodding steadily, ** I let 
you go on.” 

Was that kind ? ” 

“ Who am I,” cried Miss Havisham, striking her 
stick upon thep* floor and flashing into wrath so suddenly 
that Estella glanced up at her in surprise, “ who am 
I, for God’s sake, that I should be kind ? ” 

It was a weak complaint to have made, and I had 
not meant to make it. I told her so, as she sat brooding 
after this outburst, 

‘‘ Well, well, well I ” she said. “ What else ? ” 

‘‘ I w^s liberally paid for gny old attendance here,” 
I ‘Said, to soothe her, in being apprenticed, and I have 
asked these questions only ♦for my own information. 
What follows has another (and I hope more disinter- 
ested) purpose. In humouring my mistake, Miss Havis- 
ham, you punished — ^ptactised on — perhaps you will 
supply whatever term expresses your intention, without 
offence — ^your self-seeking relations ? ” 

‘‘ I did. Whyj they would have it so ! So would 
you. What has been my history, that I should be at 
thh pains of entreating either them or you not to have 
it sol You made your own snares. I never made 
them.” 

Waiting until she was quiet again — for this, too, 
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flaslied out of her in a wild and sudden way-— I 
ivent on. 

“I have been thrown among one family of your 
relations. Miss H^visham, and have been constantly 
among them since I went to London. I know them to 
have been as honestly under my delusion as I myself. 
And I should be false and base if I did not tell you, 
whether it is acceptable to you or no, and whether you 
are inclined to give credence to it or no, that you deeply 
wrong botii Mr. Matthew Pocket and his son Herbert, 
if you suppose them to be otherwise than generous, 
upright, open, and incapable of anything designing or 
mean.’^ ^ 

They are your friends,” said Miss Havisham. 

‘‘They made themselves my friends,” said I, “ when 
they supposed me to have superseded them ; and when 
Sarah Pocket, Miss Georgiana, and Mistress Camilla, 
were not my friends, I thin£” 

This contrasting of them with the rest seemed, I was 
glad to see, to do them good with her. She looked at 
\ me keenly for a little while, and then said auietly : 

“ What do you want for them ? ” 

“ I am not so cunning, you see,” I said, i» answer, 
conscious that I reddened a little, “ as that I could 
hide from you, even if I desired, that I do want some- 
thing. Miss Havisham, if you would spare the money 
to do my friend Herbert a lasting service in life, but 
which from the nature of the case must be done without 
his knowledge, I could show you how.” ^ 

“ Why must it be done without his knowledge ? ” 
she asked, settling her hands upon her stick, that she 
might regard me the more attentively. 

“ Because,” said I, “ I beggm the service myself, 
more than two years ago, without his knowledge, and 
I don’t want to be betrayed. Why I fail in my ability 
to finish it, I cannot explain. It is a part of the secret 
which is another person’s and not mine. ’ 

She gradually withdrew her^eyes from me, and turned 
them on the fire. After watching it for what appeared 
in the silence and by the light of the slowly wasting 
candles to be a long time, she was roused by the collapse 
of some of the Ted coals, and looked towards me again — 
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at first, vacantly— then, with a gradually concentrating 
attention. All this time, Estella knitted on. When 


Miss Havisham had fixed her attention on me, she said. 


speaking as if there had been no lapse in our dialogue : 

‘‘ What else ? ” 

“ Estella,” said I, turning to her now, and trying to 
command my trembling voice, “ you know I love you. 
You know that I have loved you long and dearly.” 

She raised her eyes to my face, on being thus ad- 
dressed, and her fingers plied their work, and ahe looked 
at me with an unmoved countenance. I saw that Miss 



Havisham glanced from me to her, and from her to me. 

“I should have said this sooner, but J^r my long 
mistake. It induced me to hope that Miss Havisham 
meant us for one another. While I thought you could 
not help yourself, as it were, I refrained from saying it. 

But I must say it now.” 

Preserving her unmoved countenance, and with her 
fingers still going, Estella shook her head, 

“I know,” said I, in answer to that action; “I 
know. I have no hope that I shall ever call you mine, ¥ 

Estella. I am* ignorant what may become of me very ^ 

soon, how* poor I may be, or where 1 may go. Still, 

I love you. I have loved you ever since I first saw you 
in this house.” 

Looking at me perfectly unmoved and with her fingers 
busy, she shook her head again. 

“ It would have been cruel in Miss Havisham, horribly 
cruel, to practise on the susceptibility of a poor boy, 
and to torture me through all these years with a vain 
hope and an idle pursuit, if she had reflected on the 
gravity of what she aid. But I think she did not. I 
think that in the endurq^nce of her own trial, she forgot 
mine, Estella.” 

I saw Miss Havisham put her hand to her heart and 
hold it there, as she sat looking by turns at Estella and 
at me. 

It seems,” said Estella very calmly, “ that there 
are sentiments, fancies — I &on’t know hQw to call them 
— which I am not able to comprehend. When you say 
you love me, I know what you mean, as a form of words ; 
but nothing more. You address nothing 4n my breast, 
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you touch nothing there. I don’t care for what you 
say at ail. I have tried to warn you of this ; now, 
have l not ? ” 

I said in a miserable manner, ‘‘ Yes.” 

Yes. But yoif would not be warned, for you thought 
I did not mean it. Now, did you not think so ? ” 

“ I thought and hoped you could not mean it. You, 
so young, untried, and beautiful, Estella ! Surely it is 
not in Nature.” * : 

‘‘It is in my nature,” she returned. And then she 
added, witli a stress ujpon the words, “ It is in the nature 
formed within me. 1 make a great difference between 
you and all other people when I say so much. I can 
do no more.^ 

“Is it not true,” said I, “that Bentley Dmmmle is 
in town here, and pursuing you ? ” 

“ It is quite true,” she replied, referring to him with 
the indifference of utter contempt, 

“ That you encourage him, and ride out with him, 
and that he dines with you this very day ? ” 

She seemed a little surprised that I should know it, 
but again replied, “ Quite true.” ^ 

“ You cannot love him, Estella ! ” » 

Her fingers stopped for the first time, as she retorted 
rather angrily, “ '\^at have I told you ? Do you still 
think, in spite of it, that I do not mean what I say ? ” 

“ You would never marry him, Estella ? ” 

She looked towards Miss Havisham, and considered 
for a moment with her work in her hands. Then she 
said, “ Why not tell you the truth ? I am going to ne 
married to him.” • 

I dropped my face into my hands, but was able to 
control myself better than I could have expected, con- 
sidering what agony it gave me to hear her say those 
words. When I raised my face again, there was such 
a ghastly look upon Miss Havisham’s, that it impressed 
me, even in my passionate hurry and grief. 

“ You will get me out of your thoughts in a week,” 
said Estella. * 

“ Out of my thoughts ! You are part of my existence, 
part of myself. You have been in every line I have 
ever read, since I first came here, the rough common 
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boy whose poor heart you wounded even then* ^ You 
have been in every prospect I have ever seen since — 
on the river, on the sails of the ships, on the marshes, 
in the clouds, in the light, in the darkness, in the wind, 
in the woods, in the sea, in the streets. Estella, to the 
last hour of my life, you cannot choose but remain part 
of my character, part of the little good in me, part of 
the evil. But, in this separation I associate you only 
with the good, and I will faithfully hold you to that 
always, for you must have done me far more^ good than 
harm, let me feel now what sharp distress I may. Oh 
God bless you, God forgive you ! ” '"J 

In what ecstasy of unhappiness I got |hese broken 
words out of myself, I don’t know. The rhapsody welled 
up within me, like blood from an inward wound, and 
gushed out. I held her hand to my lips some lingering 
moments, and so I left her. But ever afterwards, I 
remembered — and soon afterwards with stronger reason 
— ^that while Estella looked at me merely with incredu- 
lous wonder, the spectral figure of Miss Havisham, her 
hand still covering her heart, seemed all resolved into a 
ghastly stare df pity and remorse. 

All doi^e, all gone I So much was done and gone, 
that when I went out at the gate, the light of day seemed 
of a darker colour than when I went in. For a while, 
I hid myself among some lanes and by-paths, and then 
struck off to walk ml the way to London. For, I had by 
that time come to myself so far, as to consider that I 
could not go back to the inrii* and see Brummie there ; 
that I could not bear to sit upon the coach and be spoken 
to ; that I could do nothing half so good for myself as 
tire myself out. 

It was past midnight when I crossed London Bridge. 
Pursuing the narrow infiicacies of the streets which at 
that time tended westward near the Middlesex shore of 
the river, my readiest access to the Temple was close 
by the river-side, through Whitefriars. I was not 
expectedi till to-morrow, but I had my keys, and, if 
Herbert were gone to beti, could get to bed myself 
without disturbing him. 

c As it seldom happened that I came in at that White- 
fri^ gate after the ‘-Temple was closed, and as I was 
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very muddy and weary, I did not take it ill that the 
nigiit-porter examined me with much attention as he 
held the gate a little way open for me to pass in. To 
help his memory I^mentioned my name. 

I was not quite sure, sir, but I thought so. Here’s 
a note, sir. The messenger that brought it, said would 
you be so good as read it by my lantern.” 

Much surprised by the request, I took the note. It 
was directed to Philip Pip, Esquire, and on the top of 
the superscription were the words, Puease eead this 
HERE.” I opened it, the watchman holding up his light, 
and read inside, in Wemmick’s writing : 

‘‘ Don’t qp Home,” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Turning from the Temple gate as soon as I had read 
the warning, I made the best of my way to Fleet-street, 
and there got a late hackney chariot anS drove to the 
Hummums in Covent Garden. In those times a bed 
was always to be got there at any hour of the night, 
and the chamberlain, letting me in at his ready wicket, 
lighted the candle next in order on his shelf, and showed 
me straight into the bedroom next in order on his 
list, 

I left directions that I was to be called at seven ; ^ot 
it was plain that I must see Wemmick before seeing any 
one else, and at eight o’clock I came into his presence. 

“ Halloa, Mr. Pip ! ” he said. “ You did come home, 
then'"?' 

“ Yes,” I returned ; “ but I didn’t go home.” 

“ That’s all right,” said he, rubbing his hands. “ I 
left a note for you at each of the Temple gates, on the 
chance. Which gate did you come to ? ” 

I told him. , 

“ I’ll go round to the others in the course of the day 
and destroy the notes,” said Wemmick ; “ it’s a good 
ride never to leave documentary evidence if you can 
help it, because you don’t know when it may be put in.” 
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I thanked him for his friendship and caution, and 
our discourse proceeded in a low tone. 

“ Now, Mr, Pip, you know,” said Wemmick, 1 
accidently heard, yesterday morning, that a certain 
person not altogether of uncolonial pursuits — I don’t 
know who it may really be — we won’t name this 

person ” 

Not necessary,” said I. 

“ — had made some little stir ih a certain part of 
the world — ^by disappearing from such place, ^nd being 
no more heard of thereabouts. From which,” said 
Wemmick, ‘^conjectures had been raised and theories 
formed. I also heard that you at your chambers in 
Garden-court, Temple, had been watched, and might be 
watched again.” 

“ By whom ?” said I. 



“ I wouldn’t go into that,” said Wemmick, evasively, 
“ it might clash with official responsibilities.” 

“ You have heard of a man of bad character, whose 
true name is Compeyson ? ” I hazarded. 

He answered with a nod, 

“ Is he livini ? ” 

Anothe»nod. 

' “ Is he in London ? ” 

He gave me one other nod, then continued, “ Question- 
ing being over, I come to what I did, after hearing what 
I heard. I went to Garden-court to find you ; not 
finding you, I went to Clarriker’s to find Mr. Herbert.” 

^ And’^him you found ? ” said I, with great anxiety. 

“ And him I found. Without mentioning any names 
or going into any details, I g£ve him to understand that 
if he was aware of anybody — Tom, Jack, or Richard — 
being about the cham|)ers, or about the immediate 
neighbourhood, he had better get Tom, Jack, or Richard, 
out of the way while you were out of the way.” 

“ He would be greatly puzzled what to do ? ” 

“ He was puzzled what, to do,” said Wemmick, “ but 
after being all of a heap for half an hour, he struck out 
a plan. He mentioned to me as a secret, that he is 
courting a young lady who has, as no doubt you are aware, 
a bedridden Pa. Which Pa, having been in the Purser 
line of life, lies a-bed in a bow-window where he can see 
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the ships sail up and down the river. You are acquainted 
with the young iady, most probably ? ” 

Not personally,’’ said I. 

The truth was, ^ that she had objected to me as ao 
expensive companion who did Herbert no good, and that, 
wdien Herbert had first proposed to present me to her, 
she had received the proposal with such very moderate 
warmth, that Herbert had felt himself obliged to confide 
the state of the cas(? to me, with a view to the lapse of 
little time before I made her acquaintance. However, 
1 did not trouble Wemmick with those particulars. 

‘"The house with the bow- window,” said Wemmick, 
“ being by {he river-side, down the Pool there between 
Limehouse and Greenwich, and being kept, it seems, 
a very respectable widow who has a furnished 
floor to let, Mr. Herbert put it to me, what 
of that as a temporary tenement for 
Richard ? Now, I thought very well of 
reasons I’ll give you. That is to say. 
altogether out of all your beats, and is well away from 
\ the usual heap of streets great and small. Secondly. 
Without going near it yourself, you couid always hear 
of the safety of Tom, Jack, or Richard, tiM*oug^ 
Herbert. Thirdly. After a while and when it 
foe prudent, if you should want to slip Tom, 

Richard, on board a foreign packet-boat, ther 
ready.” 

Much comforted by these considerations, I thanked 
Wemmick again and agaki, and begged him to^proce^d. 

“ Well, sir I Mr. Herbert threw himself into the 
business with a will, and by nine o’clock last night he 
housed Tom, Jack, or Richard — whichever it may be — 
you and I don’t w’^ant to know;— quite successfully. At 
the old lodgings it was understood that he was summoned 
to Dover, and in fact he was taken down the Dover 
road and cornered out of it. Now, another great ad- 
vantage of all this is, that it was done without you, and 
when, if any one was concerning himself about your 
movements, you must be loiown to be ever so many 
miles off and quite otherwise engaged. This diverts 
suspicion and confuses it ; and for the sam< 
recommended that even if you came back last 
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should not go home* It brings in more confusion, and 
you want confusion. And now, Mr. Pip,” said he, “ I 
have probably done the most I can do : but if I can ever 
do more I shall be glad to do it, Kerens the address. 
There can be no harm in your going here to-night and 
seeing for yourself that all is well with Tom, Jack, or 
Richard, before you go home, and if you could keep 
away from home till dark, that’s what I should advise.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

Eight o’clock had struck before I went to the address 
Wemmick had given me, I found that the spot I wanted 
was not where I had supposed it to be, and was anything 
but easy to find. It was called Mill Pond Bank, Chinks’s 
Basin ; and I had no other guide to Chinks’s Basin 
than the Old Green Copper Rope- Walk. But after 
several times jFalling short of my destination and as 
often over-shooting it, I came upon it unexpectedly 
round a corner. 

Selecting from the few queer houses upon Mill Pond 
Bank, a house with a wooden front and three stories of 
bow-window, I looked at the plate upon the door, and 
read there, Mrs, Whimple. That being the name I 
wanted, I knocked, and an elderly woman of a pleasant 
and thriving appearance responded. She was immedi- 
ately deposed, however, by Herbert, who silently led me 
into the parlour and shut the 5oor. 

All is well, Handel,” said Herbert, and he is quite 
satisfied, though eager tq see you. My dear girl is with 
her father ; and if you’ll wait till she comes down, I’ll 
make you known to her, and then we’ll go up-stairs. 
Mrs. Whimple is the best of housewives, and I really do 
not know what my Clara would do without her motherly 
i help. For, Clara has no pother of her own, Handel, 
and no relation in the world but her father.” 

Herbert had told me on former occasions, and now 
reminded me, that he first knew Miss Clara Barley when 
she was completing her .education at an ^establishment' 
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at Hammersmith, and that on her being recalled home 
to nurse her father, he and she had confided their affection 
to the motherly Mrs, Whimple, by whom it had been 
fostered and regulated with equal kindness and discretion 
ever since, ' * 

As we were thus conversing in a low tone the room 
door opened, and a very pretty slight dark-eyed girl of 
twenty or so, came in with a basket in her hand : whom 
Herbert tenderly relieved of the basket, and presented 
blushing, |ls ‘‘ Clara.’^ 

There was something so natural and winning in Clara’s 
manner — something so confiding, loving, and inno- 
cent, in her jnodest manner of yielding herself to Herbert’s 
embracing arm — ^that I would not have undone the 
engagement between them for all the money in the 
pocket-book I had never opened. 

Soon afterwards Herbert accompanied me up-stairs 
to see our charge. In his two cabin rooms at the top of 
the house, which were fresh and airy, I found him com- 
fortably settled. He expressed no alarm, and seemed 
to feel none that was worth mentioning : but it struck 
me that he was softened — ^indefinably, lor I could not 
have said how, and could never afterwards ^recall bow 
when I tried ; but certainly. 

The opportunity that the day’s rest had given me 
for reflection, had resulted in my fully determining 
to say nothing to him respecting Compeyson. For 
anything I knew, his animosity towards the man might 
otherwise lead to his seeking him out and ri^hing^on 
his own destruction. Therefore, when Herbert and 
I sat down with him by his fire, I asked him first of all 
whether he relied on Wemmick’s judgment and sources 
of information ? ^ 

Ay, ay, dear boy 1 ” he answered, with a grave 
nod, “ daggers knows.” 

“ Then, I have talked with Wemmick,” said I, “ and 
have come to tell you what caution he gave me and what 
advice,” ^ 

This I did* accurately, with the reservation just 
mentioned ; and I told him how Wemmick had heard, 
that he was under some suspicion, and that my chambers 
had been watched ; how Wemmick had recommended 
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his keeping close for a time, and my keeping away from 
him ; and what Wemmick had said about getting him 
abroad. I added, that of course, when the time came, 
I should go with him, or should follow close upon him, 
as might be safest in Wemmick’s ’ judgment. What 
was to follow that, I did not touch upon ; neither indeed 
was I at all clear or comfortable about it in my own mind, 
now that I saw him in that softer condition, and in 
declared peril for my sake. 

He was very reasonable throughout. His coming 
back was a venture, he said, and he had always known 
it to be a venture. He would do nothing to make it a 
desperate venture, and he had very little^ fear of his 
safety with such good help. 

Herbert, who had been looking at the fire and ponder- 
ing, here said that something had come into his thoughts 
arising out of Wemmick’s suggestion, which it might 
be worth while to pursue. “ We are both good water- 
men, Handel, and could take him down the river our- 
selves when the right time comes. No boat would 
then be hired for the purpose, and no boatmen ; that 
would save at feast a chance of suspicion, and any chance 
is worth saving. Never mind the season ; don’t you 
think it might be a good thing if you began at once to 
keep a boat at the Temple stairs, and were in the habit 
of rowing up and down the river ? You fail into that 
habit, and then who notices or minds ? Do it twenty or 
fifty times, and there is nothing special in your doing it 
th^ twei^y-first or fifty-first.” ^ 

I liked this scheme, and Provis was q^uite elated by 
it. We agreed that it should be carried into execution, 
and that Provis should never recognise us if we came 
below Bridge and rowed past Mill Pond Bank. But, 
we further agreed that he should pull down the blind 
in that part of his window which gave upon the east, 
whenever he saw us and all was right. 

Our conference being now ended, and everything 
arranged, I rose to go ; remarking to Herbert that he 
and I had better not go hoine together, and that I would 
take half an hour’s start of lum. I don’t like to leave 
you here,” I said to Provis, ^‘though I cannot doubt 
your being safer here than near me, Haifcert will go 
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regularly between us, and when the time comes you may 
be certain I shall be ready. Good night, Good night ! ” 

We thought it best that he should stay in his own 
rooms, and we left him on the landing outside his door, 
holding a light over the stair-rail to light us down stairs. 
Looldng back at him, I thought of the first night of his 
return when our positions were reversed, and when I 
little supposed my heart could ever be as heavy and 
anxious at parting ffom him as it was now. 

Ail thiijgs were as quiet in the Temple when I went 
home as ever I had seen them. The windows of the 
rooms of that side, lately occupied by Provis, were dark 
and still, and there was no lounger in Garden-court. I 
walked past the fountain twice or thrice before I de- 
scended the steps that were between me and my rooms, 
but I was quite alone. Herbert coming to my bedside 
when he came in — for I went straight to bed, dispirited 
and fatigued— made the same report. Opening one of 
the windows after that, he looked out into the moon- 
light, and told me that the pavement was as solemnly 
empty as the pavement of any Cathedral at that same 
hour. 

Next day, I set myself to get the boat. It was soon 
done, and the boat was brought round to the Temple 
stairs, and lay where I could reach her within a minute 
or two. Then, I began to go out as for training and 

f ractice : sometimes alone, sometimes with Herbert. 

was often out in cold, rain, and sleet, but nobody 
took much note of me after I had been out a few tii^nes. 
At first, I kept above Biackfriars Bridge ; but as the 
hours of the tide chan^d, I took towards London 
Bridge. The first time I passed Mill Pond Bank, Herbert 
and I were pulling a pair of oars ; and, both in going 
and returning, we saw the blind towards the east come 
down. Herbert was rarely there less frequently than 
three times in a week, and he never brought me a single 
word of intelligence that was at all alarming. Still, I 
knew that there was cause for alarm, and I could not 
get rid of the* notion of b^ing watched. Some w&ks 
passed without bringing any- change. We waited for 
Wemmick, and he made no sign. 

My woiidjiy affairs began to wear a gloomy appear* 
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aace, and I was pressed for money by more than one 
creditor. Even I myself began to know the want of 
money (I mean of ready money in my own pocket) and 
to relieve it by converting some easily spared articles 
of ieweliery into cash. But I had quite determined 
that it would be a heartless fraud to take more 
from my patron in the existing state of 
thoughts and plans. Therefore, I had sent him the 
unopened pocket-book by Herberr, to hold m his 
own keeping, and I felt a kind of satisfactipn m not 
having profited by his generosity since his revelation oi 

It was an unhappy life that I lived, and its one 
dominant anxiety, towering over all its other anxieties 
like a high mountain above a range of mountains, never 
disappeared from my view. Still, no new cause tor tear 
arosl Condemned to inaction and a state of constant 
restlessness and suspense, I rowed about in my Doat, 
and waited, waited, waited, as I best could. 

There were states of the tide when having been 
down the river, I could not get back throiigh the eddy- 
chafed arches and starlings of old London Bridge ; then, 

I left myi)oat at a wharf near the Custom House, to 
be brought up afterwards to the Temple stairs. I was 
not averse to doing this, as it served to make me and 
my boat a commoner incident among the waterside 

people there. ^ i 

One day, undecided where to dine, I had strolled up 
into Cheapside, and was stroilkig along it, when a large 
hand was laid upon my shoulder, by some one overtaking 
me. It was Mr. Jaggers’s hanH, and he passed it through 
my arm. 

As we are going in tjiie same direction, rip, we may 
walk together. Come and dine with me.” 

I was going to excuse myself, when he added, ^ Wem- 
mick’s coming.” So I changed my excuse into an 
acceptance— the few words I had uttered, serving for 
the beginning of either— and we went along Cheapside 
toi^ether 

At the office in Little Britain there was the usual 
letter-wTiting, hand-washing, candle-snuffing, and safe 
locking, that closed* the business of the day. We went 
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to Mr. Jaggers’s house, all three together, in a hackney- 
coach : and as soon as we got there, dinner was served. 

“ Did you send that note of Miss Havisham’s to Mr. 
Pip, Wemmick Mr. daggers asked, soon after we 
began dinner. 

‘‘No, sir,^" returned Wemmick;, “it- was going by 
post, when you brought Mr, Pip into the office. Here 
it is.” He handed it to his principal, instead of to me. 

“ It’s a note o^^two lines, Pip,” said Mr. daggers, 
handing it on, “ sent up to me by Miss Havisham, on 
account of her not being sure of your address. She 
tells me that she wants to see you on a little matter of 
business you mentioned to her. You’ll go down ? ” 
“Yes,” said I, casting my eyes over the note, which 
was exactly in those terms. 

“ When do you think of going down ? ” 

“ I have an impending engagement,” said I, glancing 
at Wemmick, who was putting fish into the post-office, 
“that renders me rather uncertain of my time. At 
once, I think.” 

“ If Mr. Pip has the intention of going at once,” said 
Wemmick to Mr. daggers, “ he needn’t mite an answer, 
you know.” • 

Receiving this as an intimation that it was best not 
to delay, I settled that I would go to-morrow, and 
said so. 


CHAPTER XXXIV ' * 

■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ' , , 

Putting Miss Havisham’s note in my pocket, that it 
might serve as my credentials^ for so soon reappearing 
at Satis House, in case her waywardness should lead 
her to express any surprise at seeing me, I went down 
again by the coach next day. But I alighted at the 
Half-way House, and breakfasted there, and walked the 
rest of the distance ; for I sought to get into the town 
quietly by th€ unfrequented ways, and to leave if in 
the same manner. 

An elderly woman whom I had seen before as one of 
the servant;?, who lived in the supplementary house 
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across the back court-yard, opened the gate. The 
lighted candle stood in the dark passage within, as of 
old, and I took it up and ascended the staircase alone. 
Miss Ilavisham was not in her own room, but was in 
the larger room across the landing. liOoking in at the 
door, after knocking in vain, I saw her sitting on the 
hearth in a ragged chair, close before, and lost in 
the contemplation of, the ashy fire. 

Doing as I had often done, I ^ent in, and stood, 
touching the old chimney-piece, where she ^could see 
me when she raised her eyes. There was an air of utter 
loneliness upon her, that would have moved me to pity 
though she had wilfully done me a deeper ^injury than 
I could charge her with. As I stood compassionating 
her, and thinking how in the progress of time I too had 
come to be a part of the wretched fortunes of that house, 
her eyes rested on me. She stared, and said in a low 
voice, “ Is it real 1 ” 

“ It is I, Hp. Mr. Jaggers gave me your note yester- 
day, and I have lost no time.” 

“ Thank you. Thank you.” 

As I brough^another of the ragged chairs to the hearth, 
and sat dawn, I remarked a new expression on her face, 
as if she were afraid of me. 

“ I want,” she said, “ to pursue that subject you 
mentioned to me when you were last here, and to snow 
you that I am not ail stone. You said, speaking for your 
friend, that you could tell me how to do something useful 
an^ good. Something that y#u would like done, is it 
not!” 

‘‘ Something that I would Ifke done very very much.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

I began explaining tocher that secret history of the 
partnership. I told her how I had hoped to complete 
the transaction out of my means, but how in this I was 
disappointed. That part of the subject (I reminded 
her) involved matters which could form no part of 
my explanation, for they were the weighty secrets of 
andther, ^ ^ 

So ! ” said she, assenting with her head, but not 
looking at me. ‘‘ And how much money is wanting to 
complete the purchase ? ” * , 
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I was rather afraid of stating it, for it sounded a large 
sum. “ Nine hundred pounds.” 

“ If I give you the money for this purpose, wiil you 
keep my secret as you have kept your own ? 

“ Quite as faithnilly.” ^ an 

' And your mind will be more at rest t 
“ Much more at rest.” 

‘‘ Are vou very unhappy now ? ^ . 

She asked this cpitestion, still without loofang at me 
but in an unwonted tone of sympathy. I could not 
reply at tfie moment, for my voice failed Jhe put 
her left arm across the head of her stick, and softly laid 

fer°frora happy, hliss Havisham ; but I have 
other causes of disquiet than any you know of. 1 J 

“'MtoTlSk “Sed to h«d, »d looked 

n(S“in you to tell me that you have other 
causes of unhappiness. Is it true ? ” 

“ SS toniy oeeve you,. Pip, by Jo™ 

Regarding that as done, is there nothing I ^ 

^otting.^ I thank you for the question. I 
you evtn more for the tone of the question. But, there 

sS^meslntly rose from her seat, and looked about 
the blitted room for the ^neans of writing. There were 
?onShere andihe took from her pocket a yellow set of 
fvoi^ tebfets, mounted in tarnished gold, and wrote upon 
S Sth a’pmcil in a case of tarnished gold that hung 

SSttill on friendly trfn. -.rith ». Jaggeie t ” 

“ Quite I dined with him yesterday. 

» Sk is an authority to him to pay you that money, 
to lay out at your irresponsible discretion for your 
Send TLep no money here ; but if you would rather 
Mr. daggers kn^w nothing of the matter, I will sen 

^°“'Thank you, Miss Havisham ;^^I have not the least 

objection to receiving it^from mm# 
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She read me what she had writteiij, and it was direct 
and clear, and evidently intended to absolve me from 
any suspicion of profiting by the receipt of the money, 

I took the tablets from her hand, and^it trembled as she 
took off the chain to which the pencirwas attached, and 
put it in mine. All this she did, without looking at me. 

“ My name is on the first leaf. If you can ever write 
under my name, ‘ I forgive her,’ though ever so long after 
my broken heart is dust->^pray do itl^” 

“ O Miss Havisham,” said I, ‘‘ I can do it noj^. There 
have been sore mistakes ; and my life has been a blind 
and thankless one ; and I want forgiveness and direction 
far too much, to be bitter with you.” ^ 

She turned her face to me for the first time since she 
had averted it, and to my amazement, I may even add 
to my terror, dropped on her knees at my feet; with 
her folded hands raised to me in the manner in which, 
when her poor heart was young and fresh and whole, 
they must often have been raised to Heaven from her 
mother’s side. 

To see her with her white hair and her worn face, ^ 
kneeling at feet, gave me a shock through all my 
frame, I untreated her to rise, and got my arms about 
her to help her up ; but she only pressed that hand of 
mine which was nearest to her pasp, and hung her 
head over it and wept. I had never seen her shed a tear 
before, and, in the hope that the relief might do her 
good, I bent over her without speaking. She was not 
kn^eling-now, but was down upon the ground. 

‘‘ Oh I ” she cried, despairingly. “ What have I done ! 
What have I done I ” ^ 

“ If you mean, Miss Havisham, what have you done 
to injure me, let me answer. Very little. I should have 
loved her under any circumstances. — Is she married ? ” 

Yes.” 

It was a needless question, for a new desolation in the 
desolate house had told me so, 

‘‘ What have I done ! What have I done ! ” She 
wrung her hands, and cmsTied her white hair, and re- 
turned to this cry over and over again. ** What have I 
. done 1 Until you spoke to her the other day, and until 

1 '• saw ' in yqu a looking-glass that showed ^ me what I 
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once felt myself, I did not know what I had done, 
have I done! What have I done!*’ And so 
twenty, fifty times over, What had she done 1 

“Miss Havisham,” I said, when her cry had 
away, “ you may dismiss me from your mind and 
conscience. But Estella is a different case, and if you 
can ever undo any scrap of what you have done amiss in 
keeping a part of her right nature away from her, it will 
be better to do that* than to bemoan the past through 
hundred y^ars.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know it. But, Pip — ^my Dear ! ” There 
was an earnest womanly compassion for me in her new 
affection. “My Dear I Believe this : when she first 
came to me, I meant to save her from misery like my own. 
At first I meant no more.” 

“ Well, well 1 ” said I. “ I hope so.” 

“ But as she grew, and promised to be very 
I gradually did worse, and with my praises, and with 
my jewels, and with my teachings, and with this figure 
of myself always before her, a warning to back and point 
my lessons, I stole her heart away and^put ice in its 
place.” w ■ ‘ ■ 

“Better,’^ could not help saying, “ to have left her 
a natural heart, even to be bruised or broken.” 

With that, Miss Havisham looked distractedly at me 
for a while, and then burst out again, What had she 
done ! 

“ If you knew all my story,” she pleaded, “ you 
would have some compassion for me and a better unc^r- 
standing of me.” 

“ Miss Havisham,” I answered, as delicately as I could, 
“ I believe I may say that I do know your story, and have 
known it ever since I first left, this neighbourhood. It 
has inspired me with great commiseration, and I hope J 
understand it and its influences.” 

What more could I hope to do by prolonging the 
interview ? I had succeeded on behalf of Herbert, and 
I had said and done what I could to ease Miss Havisham’s 
mind. No matter with what other words we parted ; 
we parted* 

Twilight was closing in when I went downstairs into 
the natural ak. I called to the woman who had opened 
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the gate when I entered, that I would not trouble her 
Just yet, but would walk round the place before leaving. 
For, I had a presentiment that I should never be there 
again, and I felt that the dying light was suited to my 
last view of it. 

By the wilderness of casks that I had seen long ago, 
and on which the rain of years had fallen since, rotting 
them in many places, and leaving miniature swamps and 
pools of water upon those that stoo(f pn end, I made my 
way to the ruined garden. I went aU round jt ; round 
by the corner where Herbert and I had fought our battle ; 
round by the paths where Estella and I had walked. 
So cold, so lonely, so dreary all ! ^ 

The mournfulness of the place and time caused me 
to feel an indescribable awe as I came out between the 
open wooden gates where I had once wrung my hair 
after Estella had wrung my heart. Passing on into 
the front courtyard, I hesitated whether to call the 
woman to let me out at the locked gate of which she 
had the key, or first to go upstairs and assure myself 
that Miss Havisham was as safe and well as I had left 
her, I took tlfe latter course and went up. 

I looked into the room where I had left her, and I saw 
her seated in the ragged chair upon the hearth close to 
the fire, with her back towards me. In the moment 
when I was withdrawing my head to go quietly away, I 
saw a great flaming light spring up. In the same moment, 
I saw her running at me, shrielSng, with a whirl of fire 
blazing aJl about her, and soaring at least as many feet 
above her head as she was high. 

I had a double-caped grdht-coat on, and over 
arm another thick coat. That I got them off, closed 
with her, threw her down, and got them over her ; that 
I dragged the great clotn from the table for the same 
purpose, and with it dragged down the heap of rotten- 
ness in the midst, and all the ugly things that sheltered 
there ; that we were on the ground struggling like 
desperate enemies, and that the closer I covered her, 
the more wildly she shriek&d and tried fo free herself; 
that this occurred I knew through the result, but not 
through anything I felt, or thought, or knew I did. I 
knew notliing until I knew that we were oa*the floor by 
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the great table, and that patches of tinder yet alight 
were floating in the smoky air, which, a moment ago, 
had been her faded bridal dress. 

Then, I looked .round and saw the disturbed beetles 
and spiders running away over the floor, and the servants 
coming in with breathless cries at the door* I still held 
her forcibly down with all my strength, like a prisoner 
who might escape ; and I doubt if I even knew who she 
was, or why we had struggled, or that she had been in 
flames, orihat the flames were out, until I saw the patches 
of tinder that had been her garments, no longer alight 
but falling in a black shower around us. 

She was Jnsensibie, and I was afraid to have her 
moved, or even touched. Assistance was sent for and 
I held her until it came, as if I unreasonably fancied (I 
think I did) that if I let her go, the fire would break 
out again and consume her. When I got up, on the 
surgeon’s coming to her with other aid, I was astonished 
to see that both my hands were burnt ; for, I had no 
knowledge of it through the sense of feeling. 

On examination it was pronounced that she had re- 
ceived serious hurts, but that they of themselves were 
far from hopeless ; the danger lay mainly in the nervous 
shock. By the surgeon’s directions, her bed was carried 
into that room and laid upon the great table : which 
happened to be well suited to the dressing of her injuries. 
When I saw her again, an hour afterwards, she lay indeed 
where I had seen her strike her stick, and had heard her 
say she would lie one dayt • ^ 

Though every vestige of her dress was burnt, as they 
told me, she still had something of her old ghastly bridal 
appearance; for they had covered her to the throat 
with white cotton- wool, and as §he lay with a white sheet 
loosely overlying that, the phantom air of something that 
had been and was changed was still upon her. 

I found, on questioning the servants, that Estella 
was in Paris, and I got a promise from the surgeon that 
he would write by the next post. Miss Havisham’s 
family I took upon myself ;* intending to communicate 
with Mr. Matthew Pocket only, and leave him to do as 
he liked about informing the rest. This I did next day, 
through HeRbert, as soon as I returned to town. 
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There was a stage, that evening, when she spoke 
collectedly of what had happened, though with a certain 
terrible vivacity. Towards midnight she began to 
wander in her speech, and after that^it gradually set in 
that she said innumerable times in a low solemn voice, 
“ What have I done ! And then, When she first 
came, I meant to save her from misery like mine.’’ And 
then, ‘‘ Take the pencil and write under my name, ^ I 
forgive her.’ ” 

As I could do no service there, and as I fead, nearer 
home, that pressing reason for anxiety and Tear which 
even her wanderings could not drive out of my mind, 
I decided in the course of the night that I ^wouid return 
by the early morning coach : walking on a mile or so, 
and being taken up clear of the town. At about six 
o’clock of the morning, therefore, I leaned over her and 
touched her lips with mine, just as they said, not stopping 
for being touched, Take the pencil and write under 
my name, ‘ I forgive her.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXXV 

When I reached London, I took my way to Little 
Britain. While I described the disaster, Mr. daggers 
stood, aecording to his wont, before the fire. Wemmiek 
leaned back in his chair, staring at me, with his hands 
in the pockets of his trouserS, and his pen put horizon- 
tally into the post. 

My narrative finishe<L and their questions exhausted, 
I then produced Miss JHayisham’s authority to receive 
the nine hundred pounds*" for Herbert. Mr. dagger’s, 
eyes retired a little deeper into his head when I handed 
him the tablets, but he presently handed them over to 
Wemmiek, with instnictions to draw the cheque for 
his" signature. ^ While that* was in course of being done 
I looked on at Wemmiek as he wrote, and Mr. daggers, 

{ >oising and swaying himself on his well-polished boots, 
ooked on at me, ; ^T^am sorry, Pip,” said, he, as I put 
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the cheque in my pocket, when he had signed it, that 
we do nothing for 

Miss Havisham was good enough to ask me,” I 
returned, ‘‘ whether she could do anything for me, and 
I told her, No” . 

I should not have told her No, if I had been you,” 
said Mr. daggers ; ‘‘ but every man ought to know his 
own business best.” 

From Little Britain, I went, with my cheque in my 
pocket, to^Clarriker’s, where I had the ^eat satisfaction 
of concluding that arrangement. It was the only good 
thing I had done, and the only completed thing I had 
done, since I* was first apprised of my great expectations. 

Clarriker informing me on that occasion that the 
affairs of the House were steadily progressing, that he 
would now be able to establish a small branch-house 
in the East which was much wanted for the extension 
of the business, and that Herbert in his new partnership 
capacity would go out and take charge of it, I found 
that I must have prepared for a separation from my 
friend, even though my own affairs had beeji more settled. 
And now indeed I felt as if my last anchor were loosening 
its hold, and I should soon be driving with -the winds 
and waves. 

But, there was recompense in the joy with which 
Herbert would come home of a night and tell me of 
these changes, little imagining that he told me no news, 
and would sketch airy pictures of himself conducting 
Clara Barley to the land «of the Arabian Nights, and^of 
me going out to join them, and of our all going up the 
Nile and seeing^ wonders.^^ Without being sanguine as 
to my own part in those bright plans, I felt that Herbert’s 
way was clearing fast. We ha4 now got into the month 
of March. On a Monday morning, when Herbert and I 
were at breakfast, I received the following letter from 
Wemmick by the post. 

“ Burn this soon as read. Early in the week^ or 
say Wednesday, you might dfo what you know of, if you 
feit disposed to try it. Now burn.” 

When I had shown this to Herbert and had put it 
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in the fire — ^but not before we had both got it by heart — 
we considered what to do* 

“ I have thought it over, again and again/' said 
Herbert, “ and I think I know a better course than 
taking a Thames waterman. Take "^Startop. A good 
fellow, a skilled hand, fond of ns, and enthusiastic and 
honourable.” 

I had thought of him, more than once. 

“ But how much would you tell hi&, Herbert ? ” 

“ It is necessary to tell him very little. ^ Let him 
suppose it a mere freak, but a secret one, until the morn- 
ing comes : then let him know that there is urgent reason 
for your getting Provis aboard and awa^. You go 
with him ? ” 

“ No doubt.” 

“ Where ? ” * ^ ^ 

It had seemed to me, in the many anxious considera- 
tions I had given the point, almost indifferent what 
port we made for — ^Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp — 
the place signified little, so that he was out of England. 
Any foreign steamer that fell in our way and would take 
us up, would fio. I had always proposed to myself to 
get him down the river in the boat : certainly well 
beyond Gravesend, which was a critical place for search 
or inquiry if suspicion were afoot. As foreign steamers 
would leave London at about the time of high-water, our 
plan would be to get down the I'iver by a previous ebb- 
tide, and lie by in some quiet spot until we could pull ofi; 
to 4 >ne, The time when one w#uld be due where we lay, 
wherever that might be, could be calculated pretty 
nearly, if we made inquiries beforehand, 

Herbert assented to all this, and we went out imme- 
diately after breakfast /:o pursue our investigations. 
We found that a steamer for Hamburg was likely to 
suit our purpose best, and we directed our thoughts 
chiefly to that vessel. But we noted down what other 
foreign steamers would leave London with the same 
tide, and we satisfied ourselves that we knew the build 
and colour of each. We the*n separated for a few hours | 
1, to get at once such passports as were necessary ; 
Herbert, to see Startop at his lodgings. We both md 
what we had to do without any hindranoe^ and when 
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we met again at one o’clock reported it done, I, for 
my part, was prepared with passports ; Herbert had 
seen Startop, and he was more than ready to join. 

Those two would pull a pair of oars, we settled, and 
I would steer ; our charge would be sitter, and keep 
quiet ; as speed was not our object, we should make 
way enough. We arranged that Herbert should not 
come home to dinner before going to Mill Pond Bank 
that evening; that he should not go there at all, to- 
morrow evening, Tuesday; that he should prepare 
Provis to come down to some Stairs hard by the house, 
on Wednesday, when he saw us approach, and not 
sooner ; that all the arrangements with him should 
be concluded that Monday night ; and that he should 
be communicated with no more in any way, until we 
took him on board. 

These precautions well understood by both of us, 
I went home. 

On opening the outer door of our chambers with my 
key, I found a letter in the box, directed to me ; a very 
dirty letter, though not ill-written. It; had been de- 
livered by hand (of course since I left home), and its 
contents were these : 

If you are not afraid to come to the old marshes to- 
night or to-morrow night at Nine, and to come to the 
little sluice-house by the limekiln, you had better come. 
If you want information regarding your uncle Provis, 
you had much better cofne and tell no one and losateno 
time. You must come aloi^e. Bring this with you.” 

I had had load enough upon my mind before the 
receipt of this strange letter. .What to do now, I could 
not tell. And the worst was, that I must decide quickly, 
or I should miss the afternoon coach, which would take 
me down in time for to-night. To-morrow night I 
could not think of going, for it would be too close upon 
the time of thp flight. Axid^ again, for anything I kpew, 
the proffered information might have some important 
bearing on the flight itself. I resolved to go. 

It is so difficidt to become clearly possessed of the 
contents of* almost aqy letter, in a violent hurry, that 
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I had to read this mysterious epistle again, twice, before 
its injunction to me to be secret got mechanically into 
my mind. Yielding to it in the same mechanical kind 
of way, I left a note in pencil for Herbert, telling him 
that as I should be so soon going away, I Imew not for 
how long, I had decided to hurry down and back, to 
ascertain for myself how Miss Havisham was faring. 
I had then barely time to get my ^great-coat, lock up 
the chambers, and make for the ooach-office by the 
short by-ways. r 

It was dark before we got down, and the journey 
seemed long and dreary. Avoiding the Blue Boar, 
I put up at an inn of minor reputation dovm the town, 
and ordered some dinner. While it was preparing, I went 
to Satis House and inquired for Miss Havisham ; she 
was still very ill, though considered something better. 

My inn had once been a part of an ancient ecclesiastical 
house, and I dined in a little octagonal common-room, 
like a font. 

After dinner I mused over the fire for an hour or more. 
The striking of the dock aroused me, and I got up and 
went out. I had previously sought in my pockests for 
the letter, •that I might refer to it again, but I could not 
find it, and was uneasy to think that it must have been 
dropped in the straw of the coach. I knew very well, 
however, that the appointed place was the little sluice- 
house by the limekiln on the marshes, and the hour 
nine. Towards the marshes I now went straight, having 
no^time to spare. ^ 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

It was a dark night, though the full moon rose as I left 
the enclosed lands, and passed out upon the marshes. 
Beyond their dark line the^e was a ribbon of clear sky, 
hardly broad enough to hold the red large moon. In 
a few minutes she had ascended out of that clear field, 
in among the piled mountains of cloud. 

. There was a melancholy wind,^ and the marshes were 
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very dismal. A stranger would have found them in- 
supportable, and even to me they were so oppressive 
that I hesitated, half inclined to go back. But, I knew 
them well, and could have found my way on a far darker 
night, and had no excuse for returning, being there. 
So, having come there against my inclination, I went on 
against it. 

It was another half-hour before I drew near to the 
kiln. The lime ^as burning with a sluggish stifling 
smell, hub the fires were made up and left, and no work- 
men were visible. I saw a light in the old sluice-house. 
I quickened my pace, and knocked at the door with my 
hand. Waking for some reply, I looked about me, 
noticing how the sluice was abandoned and broken, and 
how the house — of wood with a tiled roof — would not be 
proof against the weather much longer, if it were so even 
now, and how the mud and ooze were coated with lime, 
and how the choking vapour of the kiln crept in a ghostly 
way towards me. Still there was no answer, and I 
knocked again. No answer still, and I tried the latch. 

It rose under my hand, and the door yielded. Look- 
ing in, I saw a lighted candle on a table, a bench, and 
a mattress on a truckle bedstead. As there \as a loft 
above, I called, ‘‘ Is there any one here ? ” but no voice 
answered. Then, I looked at mj watch, and, finding 
that it was past nine, called again, “ Is there any one 
here ? ” There being still no answer, I went out at the 
door, irresolute what to do. 

It was beginning to rain fast. Seeing notfiing s^e 
what I had seen already, \ turned back into the house, 
and stood just within the shelter of the doorway, looking 
out into the night. While I was considering that some 
one must have been there lately*and must soon be coming 
back, or the candle would not be burning, it came into 
my head to look if the wick were long. I turned round 
to do so, and had taken up the candle in my hand, when 
it was extinguished by some violent shock, and the 
next thing I comprehended, was, that I had been caught 
in a strong running noose, thrown over my head from 
behind. 

‘‘ Now,” said a suppressed voice with an oath, “ I’ve 
got you!” •• 
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What is this ? I cried, stmgglmg* Who is it ? 
Help, help, help I ” 

Sometimes, a strong man*s hand, sometimes a strong 
man’s breast, was set against my month to deaden my 
cries, and with a hot breath always close to me, I struggled 
ineffectually in the dark, while I was fastened tight to 
the wall. And now,” said the suppressed voice with 
another oath, call out again, and Pll make short work 
of you!” 

The sudden exclusion of the night and the substitu- 
tion of black darkness in its place, warned me that the 
man had closed a shutter. After groping about for a 
little, he found the flint and steel he wanted, and began 
to strike a light. 

As the sparks fell thick and bright about him, I could 
see his hands, and touches of his face, and could make 
out that he was seated and bending over the table ; 
then a flare of light flashed up, and showed me Orlick. 

Whom I had looked for, I don’t know. I had^ not 
looked for him. Seeing him, I felt that I was in a 
dangerous str^t indeed, and I kept my eyes upon him. 

He lighted the candle from the flaring match with great 
deliberation, and dropped the match, and trod it out. 
Then, he put the candle away from him on the table, 
so that he could see me, and sat with his arms folded 
on the table and looked at me. I made out that I was 
fastened to a stout perpendicular ladder a few inches from 
the wall— a fixture there — ^the means of ascent to the 
Idft above. 

‘‘ Now,” said he, when we^ had surveyed one another 
for some time, ‘‘ IVe got you.” 

‘‘ Unbind me. Let me go ! ” 

‘‘Ah!” he returned, «‘^/Tl let you go. rU let you 
go to the moon, I’ll let you go to the stars. All in good 
time. Oh you enemy, you enemy I ” 

His enjoyment of the spectacle I furnished, as he 
sat with his arms folded on the table, shaking his head 
at^‘me and hugging himself, had a malignity in it that 
made me tremble. As I watched him in silence, he 
put his hand into the comer at his side, and took up 
a gun with a brass-bound stock. 

Do you know this I ” said h#, making "afe if he would 
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take aim at me. ‘‘ Do you know where you saw it 
afore ? Speak, wolf I ” 

Yes,” I answered. 

“ You cost me i^at place. You did. Speak ! ” 

“ What else couid l do ? ” 

“ You did that, and that would be enough, without 
more. How dared you come betwixt me and a young 
woman I liked ? It was you as always give Old Orlick 
a bad name to her.”* 

You gave it to yourself ; you gained it for yourself. 
I could have done you no harm, if you had done yourself 
none.” 

You’re ^ liar. And you’ll take any pains, and 
spend any money, to drive me out of this country, will 
you? ” said he, repeating my words to Biddy in the 
last interview I had with her. “ Now, I’ll tell you a 
piece of information. It was never so worth your while 
to get me out of this country, as it is to-night.” As he 
shook his heavy hand at me, with his mouth snarling 
like a tiger’s, I felt that it was true. 

‘‘ What are you going to do to me ? ” # 

‘‘ I’m a going,” said he, bringing his fist down upon 
the table with a heavy blow, and rising as^ the blow 
fell, to give it greater force, “ I’m a going to have your 
life!” 

He leaned forward staring at me, slowly unclenched 
his hand and drew it across his mouth as if his mouth 
watered for me, and sat down again. 

“ You was always in Old Oriick’s way sihce ewr 
you was a child. You goes out of his way, this present 
night. He’ll have no more on you. You’re dead.” 

I felt that I had come to the brink of my grave. For 
a moment I looked wildly round, my trap for any chance 
of escape ; but there was none. 

“More than that,” said he, folding his arms on the 
table again, “ I won’t have a rag of you, I won’t have 
a bone of you, left on earth. I’ll put your body in the 
kiln — I’d carry ^two such to jit, on my shoulders — md, 
let people suppose what they may of you, they shall 
never Icnow nothing.” 

He had been drinking, and his eyes were red and 
bloodshot. Around his neck was slung a tin bottle, 
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^ I had often 0 ^ to and drink a^“‘ 

SofnC’drinKTan'd I smelt the strong spirits 

that I saw flash into Ms face. ,, Orliok’s 

“ Wolf ' ” said he, folding his arms again, Old Omck s 

a going to S yon somethink. It w«, yon as *d tor 

your shrew sister.” _ , 

“ It was you, villain, said 1. , 

“ I tell YOU it was your doing — I teil you it was none 
through -TOU,” he retorted, catching up the .gun, and 
making a^blow with the stock at the vacant air between 
us come upon her from behind, as I ^ 

4 . T OTv’ it her ! I left her fo» dead, and 

if^ there fiad" been a lime-kiln as nigh her as there is 
now Sh you, she shouldn’t have come to life again. 

it wam’t Old Orlick^as did it ; it was yon. You 
was favoured, and he was buffied and beat. ^rlmk 

buffied and beat, eh ? Now you pays for it. You done 

ke°drank agaM!°and became more ferocious. I saw 
bv his tilting olthe bottle that there w'as no great quantity 
Mt in it. i distinctly understood that he was working 
Mmself 11^ with its contents, to make an eiM of me. I 
knew that every drop it held, was a drop of my li e. 
knew that when I was changed into a part of the vapo™ 
that had crept towards me but a little while before, 
like mv own warning ghost, he would do as he had done 
M my sister’s case4lake all baste to the toym, and be 
secmMhing about there, dridking at the ale-houses. 

When he had drunk this Second time, he rose liom 
the bench on which he sat, and pushed the table aside, 
^en he took up the candle, and shading it with his 
murderous hand so as to throw ite light on me, stood 
before me, looking at me and enjoying the sight. 

“I’ll tell you something more, wou. You ana ner 
have pretty well hunted me out of tMs counter, so far 
as getting a easy living in it goes, and I ve took "PJ^fb 
new companions, and new masters. So^e of em jrates 
mv letteis when I wants ’em wrote-do you mind j- 
writes my letters, wolf I I’ve had a firm mind and a 
firm will to have your life, since you was do^ here at 
your sister’s burying. I han’t geen a way to get you 
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safe, and IVe looked arter you to know your ins and 
outs. And when I looks for you, I finds your uncle Provis* 
And when Old Orlick come for to hear that your uncle 
Provis had mostjike wore the leg-iron wot Old Orlick 
had picked up, &ed asunder, on these meshes ever so 
many year ago, and wot he kep by Mm till he dropped 
your sister with it, like a buliock, as he means to drop 
you — ^hey ? — when he come for to hear that— hey ? ” 

In his savage taunting, he flared the candle so close 
at me, tljat I turned my face aside to it from the 
flame. 

Ah ! ” he cried, laughing, after doing it again. Old 
Orlick kno’^ed you was a smuggling your uncle Provis 
away, Old Orlick’s a match for you and knowed you’d 
come to-night 1 Now I’ll tell you something more, wolf, 
and this ends it. There’s them that’s as good a match 
for your uncle Provis as Old Orlick has been for you. 
Let him ’ware them, when he’s lost his nevvy. Let 
him ’ware them, when no man can’t find a rag of Ms 
dear relation’s clothes, nor yet a bone of his body. 
There’s them that can’t and that won’t have Magwitch 
— ^yes, I know the name !— alive in the same land with 
them, and that’s had such sure information of him 
when he was alive in another land, as that he couldn’t 
and shouldn’t leave it unbeknown and put them in 
danger. P’raps it’s them that writes fifty hands, and 
that’s not like sneaking you as writes but one. ’Ware 
Compeyson, Magwitch, and the gallows t ” 

Of a sudden, he stop;^ed, took the cork oht of fiis 
bottle, and tossed it away. He swallowed slowly, tilting 
up the bottle by little and little, and now he looked at 
me no more. Then with a sudden hurry of violence 
and swearing horribly, he throw the bottle from him, 
and stooped ; and I saw in his hand a stone-hammer 
with a long heavy handle. 

I shouted out with all my might, and struggled with 
all my might. It was only my head and my legs that 
I could move, ^but to that extent I struggled within all 
the force, until then unknown, that was within me. 
In the same instant I heard responsive shouts, saw 
figures and a gleam of light dash in at the door, heard 
voices and tomult, and gaw Orlick emerge from a struggle 
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when there came between me and it, a face. The face 
of Trabb’s boy, t 

‘‘ I think he’s all right ! said Trabb’s boy, in a sober 
voice ; “ but ain’t he just pale though ! ” 

At these words, the face of him who supported me 
looked over into mine, and I saw my supporter to 
be— — ■ 

‘‘ Herbert ! Great Heaven ! ” 

“ Softly,” said Herbert. “ Gently, Handel. Don’t be 
too eager.” * 

“ And our old comrade, Startup ! ” I cried, as he too 
bent over^e. 

“ Remember what he is going to assist us in,” said 
Herbert, “ and be calm.” 

The allusion made me spring up. “ The time has not 
gone by, Herbei’t, has it ? What night is to-night ? 
How long have I been here ? ” For, I had a strange 
strong misgiving that I had been lying there a long 
time — a day and a night — ^two days and nights — more. 

“ The time has not gone by. It is still Monday 
night, and you have all to-morrow, Tuesday, to rest in,” 
said Herbert. , 

Entreating Herbert to tell me how he had come to 
my rescue, I learnt that I had in my hurry dropped the 
letter, open, in our chambers, where he, coming home 
to bring with him Startup whom he had met in the 
stripet on his way to me, found it, very ^oon after I was 
gone. Its tone made him uneasy, and the more so because 
of the inconsistency between it and the hasty letter I 
had left for him. His uneasiness increasing instead of 
subsiding after a quarter of an hour’s ^ consideration, 
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he set off for the coach-office, with Startop, who iroliiri- 
teered his company, to make inquiry when the next 
coach went down. Finding that the afternoon coach 
was gone, and finding that his uneasiness grew into 
positive alarm, as obstacles came in his way, he resolved 
to follow in a post-chaise. So, he and Startop arrived 
at the Blue Boar, fully expecting there to find me, or 
tidings of me; buf, finding neither, went on to Miss 
Havisham’s, where* they lost me. 

Trabb’%boy had seen me passing from Miss Havisham’s 
in the direction of my dining-place. Thus, Trabb’s 
boy became their guide, and with him they went out 
to the sluice-house : though by the town way to the 
marshes, which I had avoided. Now, as they went along, 
Herbert reflected, that I might, after all, have been 
brought there on some genuine and serviceable errand 
tending to Provis’s safety, and, bethinking himself that 
in that case interruption might be mischievous, left Ms 
guide and Startop on the edge of the quarry, and went 
op by himself, and stole round the house two or three 
endeavouring to ascertain whether* all was right: 

**^^Ahin. As he could hear nothing but indistinjit sounds 
of one deep rough voice, he even at last began to doubt 
whether I was there, when suddenly I cried out loudly, 
and he answered the cries, and rushed in, closely followed 
by the other two. 

■ When I told Herbert what had passed within the 

house, he was for our immediately going before a magis- 
trate in the town, late alf night as it was, and gettiffg 
^ out a warrant. But, I had.already considered that such 

: a course, by detaining us there, or binding us to come 

i back, might be fatal to Provis. There was no gain- 

; saying this difficulty, and we rtlinquished all thoughts 

of pursuing Orlick at that time. 

I Wednesday being so close upon us, we determined 

to go back to London that night, three in the post- 
; chaise; the rather, as we should then be clear away, 

before the nightjs adventure tegan to be talked of. ••It 
was daylight when we reached the Temple, and I went 
at once to bed, and lay in bed all day. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

Wednesday was oae . of those March days when the 
sun shines hot and the wind blows cold: when it is 
summer in the light, and winter in the^^hade. We had our 
pea-coats with us, and I took a bag. • Of all my worldly 
possessions I took no more than the few sfcecessaries 
that filled the bag. Where I might go, what I might 
do, or when I might return, were questions utterly un- 
known to me ; nor did I vex my mind with^them, for it 
was wholly set on Provisos safety. 

We loitered down to the Temple stairs, and stood 
loitering there, as if we were not quite decided to go 
upon water at all. Of course I had taken care that 
the boat should be ready and everything in order. After 
a little show of indecision, which there were none to 
see but the two or three amphibious creatures bdoM- . a 
ing to our Temple stairs, we went on board and cast d # i 
Herbert in the Ik>w, I steering. It was then about high- 
water — ^h^-past eight. ^ r 

Our plan was tms. The tide, beginning to run down 
at ninej and bein^ with us until three, we intended still 
to creep on after it had turned, and row against it until 
dark. We should then be well in those long reaches 
below Gravesend, between Kent and Essex, where the 
ri^er is* broad and solitary, " where the waterside in- 
habitants are very few, and” where lone public-houses 
are scattered here and there, of which we could choose 
one for a resting-place. There, we meant to lie by, 
all night. The steamer-for Hamburg, and the steamer 
for Rotterdam, would start from London at about nine 
on Thursday morning. We should know at what time 
to expect them, according to where we were, and would 
hail the first ; so that if by any accident we were not 
taken abo^d, we should have another ch/ance. We knew 
the distinguishing marks of each vessel. 

Old London Bridge was soon passed, and old Bil- 
lingsgate market with its oyster-boats and Dutchmen, 
mu> the White Tower and Traitors’ Gat^, ®and we were 
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In among the tiers of shipping. Here, at her moorings 
was to-morrow’s steamer for Rotterdam, of which we 
took good notice ; and here to-morrow’s for Hamburg, 
under whose bowsprit we crossed. And now I, sitting 
in the stern, could see with a faster beating heart, Mill 
Pond Bank and Mill Pond stairs, 

‘‘ Is he there ? ” said Herbert. 

“ Not yet,” ^ 

‘‘Right! He w^s not to come down till he saw us. 
Can you see his signal ? ” 

“ Not well from here ; but I think I see it,— -Now I see 
him ! Puli both* Easy, Herbert, Oars ! ” 

We toucbed the stairs lightly for a single moment, 
and he was on board and we were off again. He had 
a boat-cloak with him, and a black canvas bag, and he 
looked as like a river-pilot as my heart could have 
wished. 

“ Dear boy ? ” he said, putting his arm on my shoulder, 
as he took his seat. “ JFaithful dear boy, well done. 
Thankye, thankye ! ” 

He had his boat-cloak on him, and looked, as I have 
said, a natural part of the scene. It was remarkable 
(but perhaps the wretched life he had led, "Accounted 
for it) that he was the least anxious of any of us. He 
was not indifferent, for he told me that he hoped to 
live to see his gentleman one of the best of gentlemen 
in a foreign country ; he was not disposed to be passive 
or resigned, as I understood it 5 but he had no notion 
of meeting danger half wfty. When it came upon him, 
he confronted it, but it n^ust come before he troubled 
himself. 

“ If you knowed, dear boy,” he said to me, “ what 
it is to sit here alonger my dear boy and have my 
smoke, arter having been day by day betwixt four 
walls, you’d envy me. But you don’t know what 
it is.” 

“ I think I know the delights of freedom,” I answered, 

“ Ah ! ” said he, shaking hi| head gravely, “ But you 
don’t know it equal to me, Ym must have been under 
lock and key, dear boy, to know it equal to me.” 

“ If all goes well,” said I, “ you will be perfectly free 
and safe again*, within a/ew hours.” 
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“ Well,” he returned,, drawing a long breath, ** 1 
hope so.” ■ ■ ■■ , . : ■ 

He put his pipe back in his mouth with an undis- 
turbed expression of face, and sat as composed and 
contented as if we were already out of England. Yet 
he was as submissive to a word of advice as if he had 
been in constant terror, for, when we ran ashore to get 
some bottles of beer into the boat, and he was stepping 
out, I hinted that I thought he wouid be safest where 
he was, and he said “ Do you, dear boy ? ” and quietly 
sat down again. 

The air felt cold upon the river, but it w^as a bright 
day, and the sunshine was very cheering. The tide 
ran strong, I took care to lose none of it, and our steady 
stroke carried us on thoroughly well. By imperceptible 
degrees, as the tide ran out, we lost more and more of 
the nearer woods and hills, and dropped lower and 
lower between the muddy banks, but the tide was yet 
with us when we were off Gravesend. As our charge 
was wrapped in his cloak, I purposely passed withun 
a boat or tw(^’s length of the floating Custom House, 
and so out to catch the stream, alongside of two 
emigrant S'hips, and under the bows of a large transport 
with troops on the forecastle looking down at us. And 
soon the tide began to slacken, and the craft lying at 
anchor to swing, and presently they had all swung 
round, and the ships that were taking advantage of 
the new tide to get up to the Pool, began to crowd 
upon us* in a fleet, and we kept under the shore, as 
much out of the strength of J:he tide now as we could, 
standing carefully off from low shallows and mud- 
banks. 

Our oarsmen were so#fresh, by dint of having occa- 
sionally let her drive with the tide for a minute or two, 
that a quarter of an hour’s rest proved full as much 
as they wanted. We got ashore among some slippery 
stones while we ate and drank what we had with us, 
and looked about. It was^like my own jnnrsh country, 
flat and monotonous, and with a dim horizon ; while 
the winding river turned and turned, and the great 
floating buoys upon it turned and turned, and every- 
thing else seemed stranded and still. For now the last 
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of the fleet of ships was rouBd the last low point we had 
headed ; and the last green barge, straw-laden, with 
a brown sail, had followed ; and some ballast-lighters, 
shaped like a child’s first rude imitation of a boat, lay 
low in the mud ; *and a little squat shoal-lighthouse on 
open piles, stood crippled in the mud on stilts and 
crutches; and slimy stakes stuck out of the mud, and 
slimy stones stuck out of the mud, and red landmarks 
and tidemarks stucfef out of the mud, and an old landing- 
stage andean old roofless building slipped into the mud, 
and all about us was stagnation and mud. 

As the night was fast falling, and as the moon, being 
past the full^would not rise early, we held a little council : 
a short one, for clearly our course was to lie by at the 
first lonely tavern we could find. So, they plied their 
oars once more, and I looked out for anything like a 
house. Thus we held on, speaking little, for four or 
five dull miles. It was very cold, and, a collier coming 
by us, with her galley-fire smoking and flaring, looked 
like a comfortable home. The night was dark by this 
time as it would be until morning ; what^light we had, 
seemed to come more from the river than the sky, as 
the oars in their dipping struck at a few reflected stars. 

At length we descried a light and a roof, and presently 
afterwards ran alongside a little causeway made of 
stones that had been picked up hard by. Leaving the 
rest in the boat, I stepped ashore, and found the light 
to be in the window of a public-house. It was a dirty 
place enough, and I dare aay not unknown to smuggling 
adventurers; but there was a good fire in the kitchen, 
and there were eggs and badbn to eat, and various liquors 
to drink. Also, there were two double-bedded rooms — 
‘‘‘such as they were,” the lapdlord said. No other 
company was in the house than the landlord, his wife, 
and a grizzled male creature, the “Jack” of the little 
causeway. 

With this assistant, I went down to the boat again, 
and we all came ashore, and brought out the oars, apd 
rudder, and boat-hook, and fifll else, and hauled her up 
for the night. We made a very good meal by the kitchen 
fire, and then apportioned the bedrooms : Herbert and 
Startop were %q occupy one ; I and our charge the other. 
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We were up early. I proposed that Provis and I 
should walk away together to a distant point we could 
see, and that the boat should take us aboard there, or 
as near there as might prove feasible, at about noon. 
This being considered a good precaution, soon after 
breakfast he and I set forth, without saying anything at 
the tavern. 

He smoked his pipe as we went along, and sometimes 
stopped to clap me on the shouido^. One would have 
supposed that it was I who was in danger, not he, and 
that he was reassuring me. We spoke very"' little. As 
we approached the point, I begged him to remain in 
a sheltered place, while I went on to reconnoitre ; but 
there was no boat off the point, nor any boat drawn up 
anywhere near it. 

When he looked out from his shelter in the distance, 
and saw that I waved my hat to him to come up, he 
rejoined me, and there we waited ; sometimes lying on 
the bank wrapped in our coats, and sometimes moving 
about to warm ourselves : until we saw our boat coming 
round. We got aboard easily, and rowed out into the 
track of the steamer. By that time it wanted but ten 
minutes one o’clock, and we began to look out for 
her smoke. 

But, it was half-past one before we saw her smoke, 
and soon afterwards we saw behind it the smoke of 
another steamer. As they were coming on at full speed, 
we got the two bags ready, and took that opportunity 

saying good-by to Herbert and Startop. We had all 
shaken hands cordially, and neither Herbert’s eyes nor 
mine were quite dry, when'' I saw a four-oared galley 
shoot out from under the banlc but a little way ahead of 
us, and row out into the^same track. 

A stretch of shore had been as yet between us and 
the steamer’s smoke, by reason of the bend and wind 
of the river ; but now she was visible, coming head on. 
I called to Herbert and Startop to keep before the tide, 
that she might see us lying by for her, and I adjured 
Provis to-|sit q[uite still,'' .wrapped in" his cloak. He 
answered cheerily, Trust to me, dear boy,” and sat 
like a stati^e. Meantime the galley, which Was skHfully 
handled, had crossed , ns, let us come up^ ^with her, and 
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fallen alongside. Leaving Just room enough for the 
play of the oars, she kept alongside, drifting when we 
drifted, and pulling a stroke or two when we pulled. Of 
the two sitters, one held the rudder lines, and looked 
at us attentively — ^as did all the rowers ; the other sitter 
was wrapped up, much as Provis was, and seemed to 
shrink, and wliisper some instruction to the steerer as 
he looked at us. Not a word was spoken in either boat. 

Startop could mme out, after a few minutes, which 
steamer first, and gave me the word “Hamburg,” 
in a low voice as we sat face to face. She was nearing 
us very fast, and the beating of her paddies grew louder 
and louder.# I felt as if her shadow were absolutely 
upon us, when the galley hailed us, I answered. 

“You have a returned Transport there,” said the 
man who held the lines. “ That’s the man, wrapped 
in the cloak. His name is Abel Magwitch, otherwise 
Provis. I apprehend that man, and call upon him to 
surrender, and you to assist.” 

At the same moment, without giving any audible 
direction to his crew, he ran the galley -i-aboard of us. 
They had pulled one sudden stroke ahead, had got their 
oars in, had run athwart us, and were holding^on to our 
gunwale, before we knew what they were doing. This 
caused great confusion on board of the steamer, and 
I heard them calling to us, and heard the order given 
to stop the paddles, and heard them stop, but felt her 
driving down upon us irresistibly. In the same moment, 
I saw the steersman of the galley lay his hanti on Ms 
prisoner’s shoulder, and sa^that both boats were swing- 
ing round with the force of the tide, and saw that all 
hands on board the steamer were running forward quite 
frantically. Still, in the same moment, I saw the prisoner 
start up, lean across his captor, and puli the cloak from 
the neck of the shrinking sitter in the galley. Still in 
the same moment I saw that the face disclosed, was the 
face of the other convict of long ago. Still in the same 
moment, I saw the face tilj backward with a wMte 
terror on it that I shall never forget, and heard a great 
cry OB board the steamer and a loud splash in the water, 
and felt the boat sink from under me. 

' It was but*for an that I seemed to struggle 
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with a thousand miU-weirs and a thousand Gashes of 
li<yht ; that instant past, I was taken on board the galley* 
Herbert was there, Ld Startop was there ; but our boat 
was 2one, and the two convicts were gone. 

What with the cries aboard the steamer, and the 
furious blowing off of her steam, and her drivmg on, 
and our driving on, I could not at Grst distmguish sky 
from water or shore from shore; hpt, tke crew of the 
galley righted her with great speed, and, pullmg certain 
swift strong strokes ahead, lay upon their oars, every 
man looking silently and 

Presently a dark object was seen in it, bearing towards 
us on the tide. No man spoke, but the steersman held 
up his hand, and all softly backed water, and kept the 
boat straight and true before it. As it came nearer, I 
saw it to be Magwitch, swimming, but not swimming 
freely. He was taken on board, and instantly manacled 

at the wrists and ankles. , -i wv 

The galley was kept steady, and the silent look- 
out at the water was resumed. But the Rotterdam 
steamer now eame up, and apparently not underetand- 
ing what had happened, came on at speM, By me 
timi» she Tiad been hailed and stopped, both steamers 
were drifting away from us, and we were rising and 
Sng in a^ trouLd wake of water. The look-out 
was kept, long after aU was still again and the two 
steamers were gone ; but everybody knew that it was 

•lit length we gave it up, ahd pulled under the shore 
towards the tavern we had lately left, where we were 
received with no little surprise. Here, I was able to 
get some comforts for Magwitch ^Provis no longer 
who had received some -very severe injury in the chest 
and a deep cut in the head. , 

He told me that he believed himself to have gone under 
the keel of the steamer, and to have been struck on the 
head in rising. The injury to his chest (which rendered 
his breathing extremdy painful) he thought he had 
received against the side of the gaUey. He added that 
he did not pretend to say what he might or might not 
have done to Compeyson, but that in the moment of his 
laying his hand on his doak to identify him, that villain 
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had staggered up and staggered back, and they had 
both gone overboard together; when the sudden wreneh- 
ing of him (Magwitch) out of our boat, and the endeavour 
of his captor to keep him in it, had capsized us. He told 
me in a whisper that they had gone down, fiercely locked 
in each other’s arms, and that there had been a struggle 
under water, and that he had disengaged himself, struck 
out, and swam away. 

I never had an^ reason to doubt the exact truth of 
what he^thus told me. The oflSeer who steered the 
galley gave the same account of their going overboard. 

When I asked this officer’s permission to change the 
prisoner’s ^et clothes by purchasing any spare garments 
I could get at the public-house, he gave it readily ; 
merely observing that he must take charge of everything 
his prisoner had about him. So the pocket-book wMcli 
had once been in my hands, passed into the officer’s; 
He further gave me leave to accompany the prisoner 
to London; but declined to accord that grace to my 
two friends. 

We remained at the public-house until |he tide turned, 
and then Magmtch was carried down to the galley and 
put on board. Herbert and Startop were^to get to 
London by land, as soon as they could. We had a doleful 
parting, and when I took my place by Magwitch’s side, 
I felt that that was my place henceforth while he lived. 

For now, my repugnance to him had all melted away, 
and in the hunted wounded shackled creature who held 
my hand in his, I only ssm a man who had meant to Jbe 
my benefactor, and who had felt affectionately, grate- 
fully, and generously, towitrds me with great constancy 
through a series of years. I only saw in him a much 
better man than I had been to Joe. 

His breathing became more difficult and painful as 
the night drew on, and often he could not repress a 
groan. I tried to rest him in any easy position ; but 
it was dreadful to think that I cptild not be sorry at 
heart for his being badly hurt, since it was unquestioni^biy 
best that he sliould die. That there were, still living, 
people enough who were able and willing to identify 
him, I could not doubt. That he would be leniently 
treated, I cauld not hope. He who had been presented 
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n the woist light at his trial, who had since 
md bein tried again, who had returned from transporta- 
-ion ?nder a life® sentence, and who M occasioned the 
ieath of the man who wm the cause of lus 
As we returned tows-rds the setting sun we y „ 
dav left behind us, and as the stream of 
SWng back, I told him how grieved I was to think 

I’m 4»te content to take 
my chmee ^ive seen n.y toy, aid to can be n gentleman 
without me.” while we had W 

thfre side by side. No. For I foresaw thafc being con- 
victed, his ]J)ssessions would be forfeited ^ 

“ T here dear bov, said he, it s Dest as a 

sentleman should not be knowed to belong to me now. 
Snly come to see me as if you come by chance alonger 
Wemmick. Sit where I can see you when I am swore 
to, for the last o’ many times, and I don t 

“ I will never stir from your ^de, ^id I, when 
I am suffered,, to be near you. Please God, I will be 
as true to vou as you have been to me l , , . , 

I felt hte hand tremble as it held mine, and he turnet 
his face away as he lay in the bottom of the boat, and 
I heard that old sound in his throab-^oftened now, like 
all the rest of him. It was a good tlung that he had 

touched this point, for it put mto my ^“<1 ^ JhTt®K 
not otherwise have thought of until too late . that he 
need never know how his hopes of enriching me had 
perished. , 


CHAPTER XXXVm 

yas taken to the Police Court next day, and would 
seen immediately committed for tnal, but that 
nec^sary to send down for an old omcer ot ttie 
•ship from which he had once escaped, to speak 
identity. Nobody doubted it ; but, (^mpeyson, 


to* his identity. Nobody doubted it ; but, (^mpeyson, 
who had meant to depose to it, was tumbling on the 
tides, dead, and it happened that there was not at thal 
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time any prison officer in London who could give the 
required evidence. I had gone direct to Mr. Jaggers 
at his private house, on my arrival over-night, to retom 
his assistance, and Mr. Jaggers on the prisoners behalf 
would admit nothing. It was the sole resource, for 
he told me that the case must be over m five minutes 
when the witness was there, and that no power on earth 
could prevent its going against us. _ 

I imparted to Jfo. Jaggers my desim of kfPing him 
in ignorance of the fate of Ms wealth. Mr. Jaggers 
was qu^ulous and angry with me for having let it 
slip through my fingers,” and said we must memorialise 
by-and-by. and try at all events for sorne of it. But 
he did no^ conceal from me that although there m^ght 
be many cases in wMch forfeitme would not be exacted, 
there were no circumstances in this case to make it 
one of them. I understood that very well. _ I vras 
not related to the outlaw, or connected with him by 
anv recoffiiisable tie ; he had put his hand to no writing 
or ^settlement in my favour before his apprehension , 
and to do so now would be idle. I had no _claim, and 
I finaV resolved, and ever afterwards^ abided by the 
resXtiL, that my heart should never be sM?kened with 
the hopeless task of attempting to establish one. 

After three days’ delay, during which the crown 
prosecution stood over for the production of the witness 
Fmm the prison-ship, the witness came and completed 
the easy case. He was committed to take his trial at 
the next Sessions, which,would come on m a i^nth. 

It was at this dark time of my hfe that Herbert re- 
turned home one evening, a good deal cast down, and 

My dear Handel, I fear I shall soon have to leave 
^°His partner having prepared me for that. I was less 

I o« SOini 

to Cairo, and I am very much afraid I must go, Handel, 

^^^Herbert,°^ shall always need you, because I shall 
always love you | but my need is no greater now, than 

at another .tjme.” * 
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My dear fellow,” said Herbert, ** let the near prospect 
of our separatioE — ^for it is very near — be my justification 
for troubling you about yourself. Have you thought of 
your future ? ” 

No, for I have been afraid to think of any future.” 

“But yours cannot be dismissed; indeed, my dear, 
dear Handel, it must not be dismissed. I wish you 
would enter on it now, as far as a few friendly words 
go, with me.” ^ 

“ I will,” said I. ^ 

“ In this branch house of ours, Handel, we must have 
■a — ■ 

I saw that his delicacy was avoiding the r|ght word, 
so I said, “ A clerk.” 

“ A clerk. And I hope it is not at all unlikely that 
he may expand (as a clerk of your acquaintance has 

expanded) into a partner. Now, Handel ^in short, 

my dear boy, will you come to me ? ” 

There was something charmingly cordial and engaging 
in the manner in which after saying “ Now, Handel,” 
as if it were the grave beginning of a portentous business 
exordium, he had suddenly given up that tone, stretched 
out his honest hand, and spoken like a schoolboy. 

“ Clara and I have talked about it again and again,” 
Herbert pursued, “ and the dear little thing begged me 
only this evening, with tears in her eyes, to say to you 
that if you will live with us when we come together, 
she will do her best to make you happy, and to convince 
her^ husband’s friend that hecis her friend too. We 
should get on so well, Handel ! ” 

I thanked her heartily, and I thanked him heartily, 
but said I could not yet make sure of joining him as he 
so kindly offered. 

“ But if you thought, Bferbert, that you could, without 
doing any injury to your business, leave the question 
open for a little while ” 

“ For any while,” cried Herbert. “ Six months, a 
year ! ” 

“ Not so long as that,” said I. “ Two of three months 
at most.” 

Herbert was highly delighted when we shook hands 
on this arrangement, and said he could now t^ke courage 
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to tell me that he believed he must go away at the e d 
of the week* 

And Clara said L 

‘‘ The dear lijtle thing,” returned Herbert, holds 
dutifully to her father as long as he lasts ; but he won’t 
last long. Mrs. Whimple confides to me that he is 
tainly going, and then I shall come back for the dear 
little thing, and the dear little thing and I mil 
quietly into the nearest church.’ ■ 

On tl\p Saturday in that same week, I took my lea 
of Herbert — full of bright hope, but sad and sorry to 
leave me — as he sat on one of the seaport mail coaches. 

I went int 9 a coffee-house to write a little note to Clara, 
telling her he had gone off, sending his love to her over 
and over again, and then went to my lonely home — ^if it 
deserved the name, for it was now no home to me, and 
I had no home anywhere. 

Provis lay in prison very iU, during the whole interval 
between his committal for trial, and the coming round 
of the Sessions. He had broken two ribs, they had 
wounded one of his lungs, and be breathed with great 
pain and difficulty, which increased daily. It was a 
consequence of his hurt that he spoke so Idw as to be 
scarcely audible ; therefore, he spoke very little. But 
he was ever ready to listen to me, and it became the 
first duty of my life to say to him, and read to him, wha 
I knew he ought to hear. 

Being far too iU to remain in the common prison, 
he was removed, after th<?first day or so, into th5 infirmary. 
This gave me opportunijies of being with him that I 
could not otherwise have had. And but for his illness 
he would have been put in irons, for he was regarded as 
a determined prison-breaker, md I know not what else. 

Although I saw him every day, it was for only a short 
time ; hence, the regularly recurring spaces of our seppa- 
tion were long enough to record on his face any slight 
changes that occurred in his physical state. I do not 
recollect that J once saw any change in it for the better ; 
he wasted, and became slowly weaker and worse, day 
by day from the day when the prison door closed upon 

When the Sessions came round, Mr. Jaggers caused 
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an application to be made for the postponement of his 
rtal^until the following Sessions. It was obviously 
made with the assurance that he could not live so long, 
and was refused* The trial came on at pnce^ mdj wten 
he was put to the bar, he was seated in a chair. No 
objection was made to my gening close to the dock, on 
the outside of it, and -holding the hand that he stretched 

^°^The trial was very short and very cl«ar. Such things 
as could be said for him, were said— how he h^ taken 
to industrious habits, and had thriven ^ W 

outably. But nothing could unsay the fact that he had 
returned, and was there in presence of the Judge and 
Jury. It was impossible to try him for that, and do 
otherwise than find him Guilty, ^e appointed pun^h- 
ment for Ms return to the land that had cast mm out, 
being Death, he must prepare himself to Die* 

I earnestly hoped and prayed that he might _die before 
the Recorder’s Report was made. _ As the days went 
on I noticed more and more that he would lie placidly 
looking at the white ceiling, with an absence of light m 
Ms face, until some word of mine brightened it tor an 
instant, andnhen it would subside again* Sometimes he 
was almost, or quite, unable to speak ; then he wouid 
answer me with slight pressures on my hand, and 1 grew 
to understand Ms meaning very well. 

The number of the days had risen to ten, when I saw 
a greater change in Mm than I had seen yet. Dis e^-es 
“ turned towards the door, and lighted up as I entered* 

“ Dear boy,” he said, as I sat down by his bed : 1 

thought you was late. But I knowed you couldn t be 

that.” • 

“ it is just the time,” said I. “ I waited for it at the 

^^l^You always waits at the gate; don’t you, dear 
boy ? 

‘‘ Yes. Not to lose a moment of the time.” 

“ Xhank’ee, dear boy, thank’ee.^ Go4 bless you ! 

You’ve never deserted me, dear boy.” 

I pressed his hand in silence, for I could not forget 
that I had once meant to desert him. 

“ And what’s the best of all,” he said, you ve been 
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more comfortable alonger me, since I was under a dark 
cloud, than when the sun shone. That’s best of all.” 

He lay on his back, breathing with great difficulty. 
Do what he would, and love me though he did, the light 
left his face ever and again, and a film came over the 
placid look at the white ceiling. He had spoken his last 
words. With a last faint effort, which would have been 
powerless but for my yielding to it and assisting it, he 
raised my hand,1?b his lips. Then he gently let it smk 
upon his breast again, with his own hands lymg on I'u 
The placid look at the white ceiling came back, and 
passed away, and his head dropped quietly on ms breast. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


Now that I was left wholly to myself I gave motice 
of my intention to quit the chambers m the iempie 
as soon as my tenancy could legally determine, 
the meanwhile to underlet them. At once I put diUs 
up in the windows ; for I was in debt, and.had scarcely 
any money, and began to be seriously . 

state of my affairs. I ought rather to write that 1 shouici 
have been alarmed if I had had energy and concentra- 
tion enough to help me to the clear perception ot any 
truth beyond the fact that I was falling very 
late stress upon me had enabled me to put off i > 
but not to put it away ; I knew that it was coming 
me now, and I knew verf little else, and was even careless 

as to that. „ a 

For a day or two, I lay on the sofa, or on the floor- 
anywhere, according as I tappped to sink 
with a heavy head and aching limbs, and ^ 
and no power. Then there came oim “S . . , 

appeared of great duration, and which ee 
anxiety and horror ; and when m the > j x 

to sit up in my bed and think of it, I found 

"^^mether I really had been down in 
the dead pf the night, groping about for the boat that 
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I supposed to be there ; whether I had two or three 
times come to myself on the staircase with great terror, 
not knowing how I had got out of bed ; whether I had 
found myself lighting the lamp, possessed by the idea 
that he was coming up the stairs, and that the lights 
were blown out ; whether I had been inexpressibly 
harassed by the distracted talking, laughing, and groan- 
ing, of some one, and had half suspected those sounds 
to be of my own making ; whether "^yiere had been a 
closed iron furnace in a dark corner of the room, and a 
voice had called out over and over again tllat Miss 
Havisham was consuming within it ; these were things 
that I tried to settle with myself and get into some 
order, as I lay that morning on my bed. But f he vapour 
of a limekiln would come between me and them, dis- 
ordering them all, and it was through the vapour at last 
that I saw two men looking at me. 

“ What do you want ? I asked, starting ; “ I don’t 
know you.” 

“ Well, sir,” returned one of them, bending down and 
touching me on the shoulder, ‘‘this is a matter that 
you’ll soon arrange, I dare say, but you’re arrested.” 

“ What is^the debt ? ” 

“ Hundred and twenty-three pound, fifteen, six. 
Jeweller’s account, I think,” 

“ What is to be done ? ” 

“ You had better come to my house,” said the man, 
“ I keep a very nice house.” 

I jnade some attempt to get up mid dress myself. When 
I next attended to them, they were standing a little of 
from the bed, looking at me. 1 still lay there. 

“You see my state,” said I. “I would come with 
you if I could ; but indeed I am quite unable. If you 
take me from here, I think* I shall die by the way,” 

Perhaps they replied, or argued the point, or tried to 
encourage me to believe that I was better than I thought. 
Forasmuch as they hang in my memory by only this 
one slender thread, I don’t know what they did, except 
that \hey forbore to remove ftie. • 

That I had a fever and was avoided, that I suffered 
^eatly, that I often lost my reason, that the time seemed 
interminable, I know of my own rememjjjpance, and 
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did in some sort, know, at the time. That I sometimes; 
struggled with real people, in the belief that they were 
murderers, and that! would all/ at "once comprehend 
that they meant, to do me good, and would then sink 
exhausted in their arms, and suffer them to lay me 
down, I also knew at the time* But, above all, I knew 
that there was a constant tendency in all these people 
— who, when I was very ill, would present all kinds of 
extraordinary tra»sformations of the human face, and 
would much dilated in size— above all, I say, I knew 
that there was an extraordinary tendency in all these 
people, sooner or later to settle down into the likeness 
of Joe. . :/* 

After I had turned the worst point of my illness, 1 
began to notice that while all its other features changed, 
this one consistent feature did not change. Whoever 
came about me, still settled down into Joe. I opened 
my eyes in the night, and I saw in the great chair at the 
bedside, Joe. I opened my eyes in the day, and, sitting 
on the window-seat, smoking his pipe in the shaded 
open window, still I saw Joe. I asked" for cooling drink, 
and the dear hand that gave it me was Joe’s. I sank 
back on my pillow after drinking, and the face that 
looked so hopefully and tenderly upon me was the face 
of Joe. 

At last, one day, I took courage, and said, Is it 
Joe ? ” 

And the dear old home-^voice answered, “ Which it 
air, old chap.” • * » 

‘‘O Joe, you break mw heart ! Look angry at me, 
Joe. Strike me, Joe. Tell me of my ingratitude. 
Don’t be so good to me 1 ” 

For Joe had actually laid hiii head down on the pillow 
at my side and put his arm round my neck, in his joy 
that I knew him. 

“ Which dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe, you and 
me was ever friends. And when you’re well enough to 
go out for a ri(|e — ^what larks 1 ” 

After which, Joe withdre^^ to the window, and stood 
with his back towards me, wiping his eyes. They were 
red when I next found him beside me ; but, I was holding 
his hand and*we both felt happy. 
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‘‘ How long, dear Joe ? ” 

‘‘Which you meantersay, Pip, how long have you? 
illness lasted, dear old chap ? ” 

“Yes, Joe » 

“ It’s the end of May, Pip. To-morrow is the first 
of June.” 

“ And have you been here all the time, dear Joe ? ” 

“ Pretty nigh, old chap. For, as^ I says to Biddy 
when the news of your being ill were^ brought by letter, 
you might be amongst strangers, and how you^and me 
having been ever friends, a wisit at such a moment 
might not prove unacceptabobble. And Biddy, her 
word were, ‘ Go to him, without loss of time.’ That,” 
said Joe, summing up with his judicial air, “ were the 
word of Biddy. ‘ Go to him,’ Biddy say, * without loss 
of time/ ” 

There Joe cut himself short, and informed me that 
I was to be talked to in ^reat moderation, and that 
I was to take a little nourishment at stated frequent 
times, whether I felt inclined for it or not, and that I 
was to submit myself to all his orders. So, I kissed his 
hand, and lay quiet. 

Not to make Joe uneasy by talking too much, even 
if I had been able to talk much, I deferred asking him 
about Miss Havisham until next day. He shook his 
head when I then asked him if she had recovered ? 

“ Is she dead, Joe ? ” 

“ Why you see, old chap,” said Joe, in a tone of 
reiKonstraftce, and by way of getting at it by degrees, 
“ I wouldn’t go so far as to sa]g that, for that’s a deal to 
say ; but she ain’t ” 

“ Living, Joe ? ” 

“ That’s nigher where it is,” said Joe ; “ she ain’t 
living.” 

“ Did she linger long, Joe ? ” 

“Alter you was took ill, pretty much about what 
you might call (if you was put to it) a week,” said Joe ; 
stilLdetermined, on my account, to come^at ever3rthmg 
by degrees. * 

“Dear Joe, have you heard what becomes of her 
property ? ” 

“ Well, old chap,” said Joe, “ it do appear that she 
uik * 
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had settled the most of it, which I meantersay tied 
it up, on Miss Estella. But she had wrote out a little; 
coddleshell in her own hand a day or two afore the 
accident, leaving *a cool four thousand to Mr. Matthew 
Pocket. And why, do you suppose, above all things, 
Pip, she left that cool four thousand unto him ? ‘ Be- 
cause of Pip’s account of him the said Matthew.’ I am 
told by Biddy, that; air the writing,” said Joe repeating 
the legal turn as if it did him infinite good, “ ‘ account 
of him tifte said Matthew.’ And a cool four thousand, 
Pip i ” 

This account gave me great joy, as it perfected the 
only good thing I had done. 

‘"And now,” said Joe, “ you ain’t that strong yet, 
old chap, that you can take in more nor one additional 
shovel-full to-day. Old Orlick he’s been a bustin’ open 
a dwelling-’ouse.” 

“ Whose ? ” said 1. 

“ Not, I grant you, but what his manners is given to 
blusterous,” said Joe, apologetically ; “ still, a English- 
man’s ouse is his Castle, and castles must not be busted 
’cept when done in war time. And he were a com and 
seedsman.” 

“ Is it Pumblechook’s house that has been broken 
into, then ? ” 

“ That’s it, Pip,” said Joe ; “ and they took his till, 
and they took ms cash-box, and they drinked his wine, 
and they partook of his wittles, and they slapped his 
face, and tney pulled his hose, and they tied him up 
his bedpost, and they giv’ Jiim a dozen, and they stuffed 
his mouth full of flowering annuals to prewent his 
crying out. But he knowed Orlick, and Orlick’s in the 
county jail.” • 

By these approaches we arrived at unrestricted con- 
versation. 

I was slow to gain strength, but I did slowly and 
surely become less weak, and Joe stayed with me, and I 
fancied I was Mttle Pip aga^. For the tenderness -of 
Joe was so beautifully proportioned to my need, that 
I was like a child in his hands* He would sit and talk 
to me in the old confidence, and with the old simplicity, 
and in the old mmsettixe protecting way, so that 1 would 
i6 Ml 
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half believe that all my life since the days of the old 
kitchen was one of the mental troubles of the fever that 
was gone. 

We had not yet made any allusion, to my change of 
fortune, nor did I know how much of my late history he 
was acquainted with. I was so doubtful of myself now, 
and put so much trust in him, that I could not satisfy 
myself whether I ought to refer to it '^hen he did not. 

“Have you heard, Joe,” I asked Mm that evening, 
upon further consideration, as he smoked iii^ pipe at 
the window, “ who my patron was ? ” 

“ I heerd,” returned Joe, “ as it were not Miss Havi- 
sham, old chap.” # 

“ If you would like to hear, Joe ” I was beginning, 

when Joe got up and came to my sofa. 

“Lookee here, old chap,” said Joe, bending over 
me. “ Ever the best of friends ; ain’t us, Pip ? ” 

I was ashamed to answer him. 

“ Wery good, then,” said Joe, as if I had answered ; 
“ that’s all right ; that’s agreed upon. Then w^hy go 
into subjects, old chap, which as betwixt two sech must 
be for ever onnecessary? There’s subjects enough as 
betwixt t^o sech, without onnecessary ones. Theerfore, 
think no more of it, and do not let us pass remarks upon 
onnecessary subjects. Biddy giv’ herself a deal o’ 
trouble with me afore I left (for I am most awful duH), as 
I should view it in this light, and, viewing it in this 
light, as I should ser put it. Both of which,” said Joe, 
quite charmed with his logical arrangement, “ being 
done, now this to you a true fyiend, say. Namely. You 
mustn’t go a over-doing on it, but you must have your 
supper and your wine-and- water, and you must be put 
betwixt the sheets.” 

The delicacy with which Joe dismissed this theme, 
and the sweet tact and kindness with which Biddy — 
who with her woman’s wit had found me out so soon — 
had prepared him for it, made a deep impression on 
my mind. But whether ^oe knew haw poor I was, 
and how my great expectations had all dissolved, like 
our own marsh mists before the sun, I could not under- 
stand. 

Another thing in Joe that could not understand 
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when it first began to develop itself, but which I soon; 
arrived at a sorrowful comprehension of, was this s 
As I became stronger and better, Joe became a little 
less easy with me. In my weakness and entire depen- 
dence on Mm, the dear fellow had fallen into the old 
tone, and called me by the old names, the dear ‘‘old 
Pip, old chap,” that now were music in my ears. I too 
had fallen into the old ways, only happy and thankful 
that he let me. J3ut, imperceptibly, though I held by 
them fa^, Joe’s hold upon them began to slacken ; and 
whereas I wondered at this, at first, I soon began to 
understand that the cause of it was in me, and that the 
fault of it \^as all mine. 

Ah ! Had 1 given Joe no reason to doubt my con- 
stancy, and to think that in prosperity I should grow 
cold to him and cast him off ? Had I given Joe’s inno- 
cent heart no cause to feel instinctively that as I got 
stronger, his hold upon me would be weaker, and that 
he had better loosen it in time and let me go, before I 
plucked myself away ? 

It was on the third or fourth occasion of my going 
out walking in the Temple Gardens leaning on Joe’s 
arm, that I saw this change in him very plainly. We 
had been sitting in the bright warm sunlight, looking 
at the river, and I chanced to say as we got up : 

“See, Joe! I can walk quite strongly. Now, you 
shall see me walk back my myself.” 

“Which do not over-do it, Pip,” said Joe; “but 
I shall be happy fur to seep you able, sir.” ’ -r 

The last word grated on me ; but how could I remon- 
strate ? I walked no furth'er than the gate of the gardens, 
and then pretended to be weaker than I was, and asked 
Joe for his arm, Joe gave it m^, but was thoughtful. 

At night, when I had gone to bed, Joe came into my 
room, as he had done all through my recovery. He 
asked me if I felt sure that I was as well as in the morning ? 

“ Yes, dear Joe, quite.” 

“ And are always a getting stronger, old chap ? ” , 

“ Yes, dear Joe, steadily.” * 

Joe patted the coverlet on my shoulder with his great 
good hand, and said, in what I thought a husky voice 
“ Good nighti ” 
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When I got np in the morning, I went to his room, and 
he was not there. Not only was he not there, but his 
box was gone. 

■ ■ I hurried then to the breakfast-table, and on it found 
a letter. These were its brief contents. 

"‘Not wishful to intrude I have departured fur you 
are well again dear Pip and will do better without 

'm ' 

“ P.S. Ever the best of friends.” 

Enclosed in the letter, was a receipt for the debt and 
costs on which I had been arrested. Bq,w 71 to that 
moment I had vainly supposed that my creditor had 
withdrawn or suspended proceedings until I should 
be quite recovered. I had never dreamed of Joe’s 
having paid the money ; but Joe had paid it, and the 
receipt was in his name. 

What remained for me now, but to follow him to the 
dear old forge ? After three days more of recovery, 
I went down to the old place. 

The tidings of my high fortunes having had a heavy 
fall, had got down to my native place and its neighbour- 
hood, before I got there. I found the Blue Boar in 
possession of the intelligence, and I found that it made 
a great change in the Boar’s demeanour. W^lereas the 
Boar had cultivated my good opinion with warm assiduity 
when I was coming into property, the Boar was ex- 
ceedingly cool on the subject 2iow that I was going out 
of property. 

It was evening when I arrived, much fatigued by 
the journey I had so often made so easily. The Bo^ 
could not put me into my usual bedroom, which was 
engaged (probably by some one who had expectations), 
and could only assign me a very indifferent chamber 
among the pigeons and post-chaises up the yard. But, 
I had as sound a sleep in that lodging as in the most 
superior accommodation the Boar could .have given me, 
and the quality of my dreams was about the same as in 
the best bedroom. 

larly in the morning while my breakfast was getting 
ready, I strolled round by Satis House:>r, There were 
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printed bills : on\th^ gate and on bits of carpet hanging 
out of the windows, announcing a sale by auction of 
the, Furniture and Effects, next week/ The ' 

House itself was. to be sold as old building materials, 
and pulled down. Lot 1 was marked in whitewashed 
knock-knee letters on the brewhouse ; Lot 2 on that 
part of the main building which had been so long shut 
up. Other lots wqre marked off on other parts of the 
structure, and the^vy had been torn down to make room 
for the inscriptions, and much of it trailed low in the 
dust and was withered already. Stepping in for a 
moment at the open gate and looking around me with 
the uncomfortable air of a stranger who had no business 
there, I saw the auctioneer’s clerk walking on the casks 
and telling them off for the information of a catalogue- 
compiler, pen in hand, who made a temporary desk of 
the wheeled chair I had so often pushed along to the 
tune of Old Clem. 

When I got back to my breakfast in the Boar’s coffee- 
room, I found Mr. Pumblechook conversing with the 
landlord. Mr. Pumblechook (not improved in appear- 
ance by his late nocturnal adventure) was waiting for 
me, and addressed me in the following terms.’ 

Young man, I am sorry to see you brought low. 
But what else could be expected I what else could be 
expected 1 ” , 

As he extended his hand with a magnificently forgiving 
air, and as I was broken by illness and unfit to quarrel, 
I took it. • * ^ 

‘‘William/ said Mr. JPumblechook to the waiter, 
“ put a muffin on table. And has it come to this ! Has 
it come to this ! ” 

I frowningly sat down to my breakfast. Mr. Pumbie- 
chook stood over me and poured out my tea — ^before I 
could touch the teapot — ^with the air of a benefactor 
who was resolved to be true to the last. 

“ William,” said Mr. Pumblechook, mournfully, “ put 
the salt on. In happier tim^,” addressing me, “ I think 
you took sugar? And did jrou take milk? You did. 
Sugar and milk. William, bring a watercress.” 

“ Thank you,” said I, shortly, “ but I don’t eat water- 
cresses.” •• , 
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‘‘You don’t eat" *em,” ' returned Mr. 'Ptimbleehook, 
sighing and nodding his head scTeral times, as If he might 
have expected that, and as if abstinence from watercresses 
were consistent with, my downfall, “ True, ; The simple 
fruits of the earth. No. You needn’t bring any, 
William,” 

I went on with my breakfast, and Mr. Piimblechook 
continued to stand over me, staring fishily and breathing 
noisily, as he always did. 

“ Little more than skin and bone ! ” mused Mr^Pumble- 
chook, aloud. “ And yet when he went away from here 
(I may say with my blessing), and I spread afore him 
ray humble store, like the &e, he was as plump as a 
Peach!” 

This reminded me of the wonderful difference between 
the servile manner in which he had offered his hand in 
my new prosperity, saying, “ May I ? ” and the ostentatious 
clemency with which he had just now exhibited the same 
fat five fingers. 

“Hah!” he went on, handing me the bread-and- 
butter. “ And air you a going to Joseph ? ” 

“In Heaven’s name,” said 1, firing m spite of nayself, 
“ what does it matter to you where I am going ? Leave 
that teapot alone.” 

It was the worst course I could have taken, because 
it gave Pumblechook the opportunity he wanted. 

“ Yes, young man,” said he, releasing the handle 
of the article in question, retiring a step or two from 
mf table," and speaking for th% behoof of the landlord 
and waiter at the door, “ I wUl leave that teapot alone. 
You are right, young man. For once you are right, 
I forgit myself when I take such an interest in your 
breakfast, as to wish your frame, exhausted by the 
debilitating effects of prodigygality, to be stimilated by 
the ’olesome nourishment of your forefathers. And 
yet,” said Pumblechook, turning to the landlord and 
waiter, and pointing me out at arm’s length, “this is 
him as I ever sported with ip his days of happy infancy I 
Tell me not it cannot be ; I tell you this is him ! ” 

A low murmur from the two replied. 

“This is him,” said Pumblechook, “as I have rode 
in my shay-cart. This is Mm a§ I have'^seen brought 
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lip. by, hand. This is him untoe the, sister of which I 
was uncle by marriage, as her' name' was ,'Georgiana M*ria 
from her own mother, let him deny it if he can ! Young 
man, you air a-going to Joseph. What aoes it matter 
to ' .me,;' you ask , me, where you air a going ? I say to 
you,: Sir, you air a going to Joseph. Now.l will tell, you 
what to say, to 'Joseph. Here is. Squires of the Boar 
present, known ai^d respected in this town, and here is 
William, which his father’s name was Potkins if I do not 
deceive uayself.” 

“You do not, sir,” said William, 

“ In their presence,” pursued Piimblechook, “ I will 
tell you, ypung man, what to say to Joseph. Says you, 

‘ Joseph, I have this day seen my earliest benefactor and 
the founder of my forturi’s. I will name no names, 
Joseph, but so they are pleased to call him up-town, 
and I have seen that man.’ ” 

“ J swear I don’t see him here,” said I. 

“ Say that likewise,” retorted Pumblechook, “ Say 
you said that, and even Joseph will probably betray 
surprise.” 

“There you quite mistake him,” said L “I know 
better.” 

“ Says you,” Pumblechook went on, “ ‘ Joseph,^ I 
have seen that man, and that man bears you no malice 
and bears me no malice. He knows your character, 
Joseph, and is well acquainted mth your pig-headedness 
and ignorance; and he knows my character, Joseph, 
and he knows my want of gratitoode. Yes, Joseph,’ 
says you,” here Pumblechook shook his head and hand 
at me, “ * he knows my total deficiency of common 
human gratitoode. He knows it, Joseph, as none can. 
You do not know it, Joseph, having no call to know it, 
but that man do.’ ” 

Windy donkey as he was, it really amazed me that 
he could have the face to talk thus to mine. 

“ Says you, ‘ Joseph, he ' gave': me. a little message, 
which I will pow repeat. ^It .was, that in my being 
brought low, he saw the finger of Providence. He 
knowed that finger when he saw it, Joseph, and he saw 
it plain. It pinted out this writing, Joseph, Eeward 
of ingraiitoode to earliest benefactor^ and founder of fortunes. 
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But that man said that he did not repent of what he had 
done, Joseph. Not at alL It was right to do it, it was 
kind to do it, it was benevolent to do it, and he would 
do it again. ^ ^ 

‘‘ It’s a pity,” said I, scornfully, as I finished my 
interrupted breakfast, ‘‘that the man did not say what 
he had done and would do again.” 

“ Squires of the Boar I ” Pumble<^iook was now ad- 
dressing the landlord, “ and William !• I have no objec- 
tions to your mentioning, either up-town or dos^vn-town, 
if such should be your wishes, that it was right to do 
it, kind to do it, benevolent to do it, and that I would 
do it again.” 

With those words the Impostor shook them both by 
the hand, with an air, and left the house ; leaving me 
much astonished. I was not long after him in leaving 
the house too, and when I went down the High-street I 
saw him holding forth (no doubt to the same effect) at 
his shop door to a select group, who honoured me with 
very unfavourable glances as I passed on the opposite 
side of the way. 

But it was only the pleasanter to turn to Biddy and 
to Joe, whose great forbearance shone more brightly 
than before, if that could be, contrasted with this brazen 
pretender. I went towards them slowly, for my limbs 
were weak, but with a sense of increasing relief as I 
drew nearer to them, and a sense of leaving arrogance 
and untruthfulness further and further behind. 

The June weather was delicious. The sky was blue, 
the larks were soaring high ovftr the green corn, I thought 
all that countryside more beautiful and peaceful by far 
than I had ever known it to be yet. 

I went towards the forge under the sweet green limes, 
listening for the clink of Joe^s hammer. Long after I 
ought to have heard it, and long after I had fancied I 
heard it and found it but a fancy, all was still. The 
limes were there, and the white thorns were there, and 
the ' chestnut-trees were there, and their- leaves rustled 
harmoniously when I stopped to listen ; but the clink 
of Joe's hammer was not in the midsummer wind. 

Almost fearing, without knowing why, to come in 
view of the forge, I saw it at last, and that it was 
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closed.' ' No gleam of fire, no' glittering shower of sparks, ' 
no roar of bellows ; all shut up, and still. 

But the house was not deserted, and the best parlour 
seemed to be use, for there were white curtains flutter- 
ingin its' window and the window was open and gay with 
flowers. I went softly towards it meaning to peep over 
the flowers, when Joe and Biddy stood before me, arm 
in, arm. , ^ ' ■ 

At first Biddy gave a cry, as if she thought it was my 
apparition, but in another moment she was in my em- 
brace, I wept to see her, and she wept to see me ; I, 
because she looked so fresh and pleasant ; she, because 
I looked go worn and white. 

“ But dear Biddy, how smart you are 1 ’’ 

“ Yes, dear Pip.” 

And Joe, how smart wotA are ! ” 

“ Yes, dear old Pip, old chap.” 

I looked at both of them, from one to the other, and 
then- 

“It’s my wedding-day,” cried Biddy, in a burst of 
happiness, “ and I am married to Joe ! ” 

They had taken me into the kitchen, arid I had laid 
my head down on the old deal table. Biddy held one 
of my hands to her lips, and Joe’s restoring touch was 
on my shoulder. “ Which he warn’t strong enough, my 
dear, fur to be surprised,” said Joe. And Biddy said, 
“ I ought to have thought of it* dear Joe, but I was too 
happy.” They were Both so overjoyed to' see me, so 
proud to see me, so touched by my coming to them, so 
delighted that I should have come by accident to make 
their day complete ! 

“ Dear Biddy,” said I, “ you have the best husband 
in the whole world, and if you could have seen him by 

my bed you would have But no, you couldn’t love 

him better than you do.” 

“ No, I couldn’t indeed,” said Biddy. 

“ And, dear Joe, you h^ve the best wife in the *whoIe 
world, and she will make you as happy as even you 
deserve to be, you dear, gooa, noble Joe ! ” 

Joe looked at me with a quivering lip, and fairly put 
his sleeve before his eyes. ' 
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*"And Joe and Biddy both, as you have been to 
church to-day, and are in charity and love with all man- 
kind, receive my humble thanks for all you have done 
for me, and all I have so ill repaid ! 4^d when I ' say 
that I am going away within the hour, for I am soon 
going abroad, and that J- ' shall never rest until I have 
worked for the money with which you have kept me 
out of prison, and have sent it to you, ^ don’t think, dear 
Joe and Biddy, that if I could repay it a thousand times 
over, I suppose I could cancel a farthing of the. debt I 
owe jouy or that I would do so if I could ! 

They were both melted by these words, and both 
entreated me to say no more. 

‘‘But I must say more. Bear Joe, I hope you will 
have children to love, and that some little fellow will 
sit in this chimney corner of a winter night, who may 
remind you of another little fellow gone out of it for 
ever. Don’t tell him, Joe, that I was thankless f don’t 
tell him, Biddy, that I was ungenerous andi unjust; 
only tell him that I honoured you both, because you 
were both so good and true, and that, as your chila, I 
said it would be natural to him to grow up a much better 
man than I did.” 

“I ain’t a going,” said Joe, from behind his sleeve, 
“to tell him nothink o’ that natur, Pip. Nor Biddy 
ain’t. Nor yet no one ain’t,” 

And now,” I said, “ though I know you have already 
done it in your own kind hearts, pray tell me, both, that 
you'*' forgive me ! Pray let me Hear you say the words, 
that I may carry the sound of^them away with me and 
then I shall be able to believe that you can trust me, and 
think better of me, in the time to come I ” 

“ O dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe. “ God knows 
as I forgive you, if I have anythink to forgive ! ” 

“ Amen ! And God knows I do ! ’' echoed Biddy. 

“ Now let me go up and look at my old little room, 
and rest there a few minutes by myself. And then 
when* I have eaten and drunk with you, go with me as 
far as the finger-post, dear Joe and Biddy, before we say 
good-bye!” 


I sold all I had, and put aside as^much as* I could, for 
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a composition with my creditors— who gave me ample 
time to pay_them in full— and I went out and joined 

Herbert, Within a month, I had quitted England,: 
within two months I, was clerk to Clarriker and Co,, and 
within four months' I assumed ■my, ^ undivided re- 
sponsibility. For old Mr. Barley was at peace, and 
Herbert had gone away to -marry Clara, and I was left 
in sole charge of^the Eastern' Branch until he brought 
her back. » 

Many, a year went round, .before I was a partner, in 
the House ; but I lived happily '. "with Herbert and Ms 
wife, "and li ved: frugally, andt- paid my debts, .and main- 
tained a constant correspondence with Biddy and Joe. 
It was not until I became- third in the Firm, that Clarriker 
betrayed me to Herbert ; but he then declared that the 
secret of Herbert’s.' partnership: had been long enough 
upon . Ms conscience, and he- must tell it. ::So, he told it, 
and Herbert was as much moved as amazed, and the 
dear fellow and I were not the worst friends for the long 
: concealment. ' I' must not leave it , tc be^ supposed that 
we" were ever a great House, or that we made mints of 
money." - We were not in a grand -way of business, but 
we- had a good' name,, and worked for our profits, and did 
very well. 

We owed so much to Herbert’s, ever cheerful industry 
and readiness, that I often wondered how I had con- 
ceived that old idea of his inaptitude, until I was one day 
enlightened by the reflection, that ''"'perhaps the inaptitude 
had never been in him 3t all, but had been in''me. 


CHAPTER XL 

For eleven years, I had not seen Joe nor Biddy with 
my bodily eyes — though they had both been ^ often 
before my fancy in the Ea|t-^when, upon an evening in 
December, an hour or two after dark, I laid my hand 
softly on the latch of the old kitchen door. I touched 
it so softly that I was not heard, and I looked in un- 
seen. There, smoMiig his pipe in the old place by the 
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kitchen firelight, as hale and as strong as- ever though 
a little grey, sat Joe ; and there, fenced into the corner 
with Joe’s leg, and sitting on my own little stool looking 

at the fire, was 1 again i ^ 

We giv’ him the name of Pip for your sake, dear old 
chap,” said Joe, delighted when I took another stool by 
the child’s side, “ and we hoped he might grow a little bit 
like you, and we think he do.” 

I thought so too, and I took Mm our«for a walk next 
morning, and we talked immensely, understanding one 
another to perfection. And I took him down to the 
churchyard, and set him on a certain tombstone there, 
and he showed me from that elevation which ^tone was 
sacred to the memory of PMlip Pirrip, late of this Parish, 
and Also Georgiana, Wife of the above. 

Biddy,” said I, when I talked with her after dinner, 
as her little girl lay sleeping in her lap, ‘'you must give 
Pip to me, one of these days; or lend him, at all 
events.” 

“ No, no,” said Biddy, gently. “ You must marry.” 

“ So Herbert and Clara say, but I don’t think I shall, 
Biddy. I have so settled down in their home, that 
it’s not at ^all likely. I am already quite an old 
bachelor.” 

Biddy looked down at her child, and put its little 
hand to her lips, and then put the good matronly hand 
with which she had touched it, into mine. There was 
something in the action and in the light pressure of 
Biddy’s wedding-ring, that had a very pretty eloquence 
in it. 

“Dear Pip,” said Biddy, “you are sure you don’t 
fret for her?” 

“ Oh no— I tliink not, Biddy.” 

“ Tell me as an old, old friend. Have you quite for- 
gotten her ? ” 

“ My dear Biddy, I have forgotten notMng in my 
life that ever had a foremost place there, and little that 
ever had any place there. But that poor dream, as I 
once used to call it, has all gone by, Biddy, all gone 
uy t ” 

.Nevertheless, I knew while I said those words, that 
I secretly intended to revisit the site of the -old house 
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that evening, alone, for her sake. Yes even so. For 
Estella’s sake. 

I had heard of her as leading a most unhappy life, 
and as being separated from her husband who had used 
her with great cruelty, and who had become quite re- 
nowned as a compound of pride, avarice, brutality, and 
meanness. And I had heard of the death of her husband, 
from an accident consequent on his ill-treatment of a 
horse. This rekase had befallen her some two years 
before^ for anything I knew, she was married again. 

The early dinner-hour at Joe’s left me abundance of 
time, without hurrying my talk with Biddy, to walk 
over to t^e old spot before dark. But, what with loiter- 
ing on the way, to look at old objects and to think of 
old times, the day had quite declined when I came to 
the place. 

There was no house now, no brewery, no building 
whatever left, but the wall of the old garden. The 
cleared space had been enclosed with a rough fence, and 
looking over it, I saw that some of the old ivy had struck 
root anew, and was growing green on low quiet mounds 
of rain. A gate in the fence standing ajar, I pushed it 
open, and went in. 

A cold silvery mist had veiled the afternoon, and the 
moon was not yet up to scatter it. But the stars were 
shining beyond the mist, and the moon was coming, and 
the evening was not dark. I could trace out where 
every part of the old house had been, and where the 
brewery had been, and where the gates, and where the 
casks. I had done so, and was looking along the desolate 
garden-walk, when I befieid a solitary figure in it. 

The figure showed itself aware of me, as I advanced. 
It had been moving toward^ me, but it stood still. As 
I drew nearer, I saw it to be the figure of a woman. As 
I drew nearer yet, it was about to turn away, when it 
stopped, and let me come up with it. Then, it faltered as 
if much surprised, and uttered my name, and I cried out: 

^^Estella!/’ , 

“ I am greatly changed.* I wonder you know me. 

The freshness of her beauty was indeed gone, but its 
indescribable majesty and its indescribable charm re- 
mained. ®Those attractions in it, I had seen before | 
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what I had never seen before, was the saddened softened 
light of the once proud eyes; what I had never felt 
before, was the friendly touch of the once insensible 
hand. 

We sat down on a bench that was near, and I said, 
‘‘ After so many years, it i$ strange that we should thus 
meet again, Estella, here where our 6xst meeting was ! 
Do you often come back ? ” 

‘‘ I have never been here since, I Jhave very often 
hoped and intended to come back, but have been pre- 
vented by many circumstances. Poor, poor old place ! 

The silvery mist was touched with the first rays of the 
moonlight, and the same rays touched the |:ears that 
dropped from her eyes. Not knowing that I saw them, 
and setting herself to get the better of them, she said 
quietly : 

“Were you wondering, as 3 rou walked along, how it 
came to be left in this condition ? ” 

“ Yes, Estella.” 

“ The ground belongs to me. It is the only possession 
I have not relinquished. Everything else has gone from 
me, little by little, but I have kept this. It was the 
subject of the only determined resistance I made in all 
the wretched years.” 

Is it to be built on ? ” 

“Alt last it is. I came here to take leave of it before 
its change. And you,” she said, in a voice of touching 
interest to a wanderer, you live abroad still ? ” 

“ And do well, I am sure ? ” ^ 

“ I work pretty hard for a sufiicient living, and there- 
fore— Yes, I do well.” 

“ I have often thought o| you,” said Estella. 

“ Have you ? ” 

“ Of late, very often. There was a long hard time 
when I kept far from me the remembrance of what I 
had thrown away when I was quite ignorant of its worth. 
But, ^ince my duty has not been incompatible with the 
admission of that remembrance, I have given it a place 
in my heart.” 

‘‘ You have --always held your place in my heart,” I 
answered. 
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And we were silent again until she spoke. 

“ I little thought,” said Estella, “ that I should take 
leave of you in taHng leave of this spot. I am very 

cdad to do so.” „ ■ 

“ Glad to pa?t again, Estella ? To me, parting is a 
painful thing. To me, the remembrance of our last 
parting has been ever mournful and painful ” 

“ But you said to me,” returned Estella, very earnestly, 
“ ‘ God bless you,* God forgive you 1 - And if you could 
say that to me then, you will not hesitate to say that to 
jne no-??— now, when suffering has been stronger than all 
other teaching, and has taught me to understand what 
vour heart used to be. I have been bent and broken, 
but— I hope— into a better shape. Be as considerate and 
ffood to me as you were, and me we are friends, 

“ We are friends,” said I, rising and bending over her, 
as she rose from the bench. . , V. n 

“ And will continue friends apart,” said Estella. 

I took her hand in mine, and we went out of the rmned 
place ; and, as the morning mists had risen long ago 
when I first left the forge, so, the evening mists were 
rising now, and in all the broad expanse of teanqml hght 

they showed to me, I saw no shadow of another parting 

from her. 




